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Why Not Bargain? 


Anyone who has read the complete text of the report of President Tru- 
man’s fact finding board must have been impressed by the discussion pertain- 
ing to collective bargaining on pages 21 to 26. Here board members declare 
that one of their problems is “what, if anything, should the board recommend 
about the practice . . . which has grown up in this industry and which seems 
to. have stifled the process of collective bargaining ?” 

q In discussing this problem the board goes into detail as to how industry- 
wide bargaining has largely replaced collective bargaining. It also upholds 
the steel companies’ claim that prior to the intervention of the President in 
the current dispute, there had been little collective bargaining between indi- 
vidual companies and unions. It strongly recommends that labor relations be 
put back on a basis of collective bargaining or “if a different concept of col- 
lective bargaining from that heretofore held is needed, then a... . reappraisal 
should be made by the appropriate body, which we think is Congress itself.’’ 

Clearly then, the board feels that the present dispute should be settled 
by collective bargaining. However, there has been no collective bargaining 
since the report was issued. The steel companies have stated their willing- 
ness to bargain on the basis of the report. Mr. Murray has likewise stated 
his willingness to bargain, but refuses to sit down at the bargaining table 
S until the steel companies have committed themselves beforehand to acceptance 
of the recommendations of the report. 

This can only mean that Mr. Murray really is unwilling to bargain, for 
if the companies accepted his terms there would be nothing over which to 
| bargain. In view of the board’s report and in view of President Truman’s 
y statement at a press conference that he understood that the companies and 
‘union were to bargain ‘‘on the basis of the report,” it is difficult to see how 

Mr. Murray can maintain his present position without assuming full responsi- 
bility for provoking a strike if it occurs. 

The President has asked and received assurances from both sides that the 
deadline be extended to Oct. 1. Should Mr. Murray yield to collective bargain- 
ing before that date, his union most certainly could expect a better break than 
it could win by striking. 














SLAMS DOOR ON ABILITY: Action 


of the United States Senate in refusing to con- 
firm the appointment of Carl A. Ilgenfritz as 
chairman of the Munitions Board may prove to 
be a blunder of major significance. 

Mr. Ilgenfritz’s salary as head of the Muni- 
tions Board would have been a mere fraction 
of the salary he receives as vice president in 
charge of purchases for United States Steel 
Corp. He was willing to waive the government 
salary if he were permitted to continue to re- 
ceive his private salary. In turning down his 


appointment on “principle,’’ the Senate prob- 
ably was influenced by Sen. Harry F. Byrd’s 
statement that “we haven’t got down to the 
point where we must have government positions 
subsidized by outside interests.” 

Senator Byrd is so right on many issues that 
one regrets to say he is wrong in this case. He 
must have forgotten the priceless service ren- 
dered by “dollar-a-year” men in every recent 
national emergency. The government cannot 
keep experts of this caliber on its payroll on a 
full time basis, but under the dollar-a-year plan 
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can “borrow” for brief periods the nation’s most 
competent individuals to perform special, diffi- 
cult spot jobs. 

This is not service ‘‘subsidized by outside in- 
terests’” as Senator Byrd contends. It is service 
performed proudly by citizens specially qualified 
for the job at hand— citizens who should not be 
penalized financially because they volunteer for 
public tasks. p. 42 


EFFECT OF DEVALUATION: Initia! 


reaction to the devaluation of pound sterling and 
other currencies is somewhat mixed. One notes 
that in Washington many government spokes- 
men are much more inclined to minimize the 
effects upon the American economy than are 
representatives of industry throughout the na- 
tion. 

Almost everybody agrees that machine tool, 
machinery, automobile, farm implement, steel 
and some other exports from the United States 
will encounter stiffer competition in foreign 
markets and will suffer some curtailment. There 
is less agreement as to how much imports from 
countries with devalued currencies will cut into 
the domestic market. The impact will differ 
widely, depending upon the type of materials 
and products involved. 

Many authorities believe that there may be 
considerable confusion or even chaotic condi- 
tions during the initial period of adjustment, 
which may last for a number of months. Later 
competition for the long pull will begin to estab- 
lish a new pattern of world trade. 

pp. 35, 36, 111 


WAGE ADVANCE HIGHEST: Avail- 
ability of this publication’s new weighted steel 
price composite, in which the average for the 
base period, 1935-1939, equals 100, makes it 
easy to compare the rise in steel prices with 
increases in wages and prices of other com- 
modities. 

Whereas August base steel prices were up 
52.5 per cent above those of the prewar base 
period, steel wage rates during the same period 
advanced 123 per cent, the index of consumers’ 
prices (cost of living) was up 68.5 per cent, 
food prices were up 104 per cent, index of all 
commodities increased 88 per cent, prices of 
house furnishings advanced 87 per cent and ap- 
parel costs were 90 per cent higher. 

In the light of these comparisons it is obvious 
why President Truman's fact finding board was 
so emphatic in discrediting Robert Nathan’s 














weird economic presentation and in declaring 
no wage increase is warranted. —p. 39 


TIME PAYMENT PLANS: Most plant 


equipment is sold on a net cash or 30 to 60 day 
basis or, if the work of installation is extensive, 
on a construction contract which calls for pay- 
ments as the work progresses. Recently two 
companies have introduced deferred payment 
plans. 

Buyers of presses from E. W. Bliss Co., To- 
ledo, O., now can elect to pay 25 per cent down 
and the remainder in installments over periods 
from one to three years. Interest of 6 per cent 
is charged on the unpaid balance. Customers of 
American Wheelabrator & Equipment Corp., 
Mishawaka, Ind., can purchase its blast cleaning 
equipment, dust collectors and sand cutters by 
paying 25 per cent down and the remainder in 
installments extending from 6 to 30 months. In- 
terest ranges from 4 per cent for 6 months to 
6 per cent for 30 months. 

Equipment manufacturers will be interested 
in seeing to what extent customers avail them- 
selves of these opportunities to retain cash or 
credit for other uses. p. 41 


JOINING UNLIKE METALS: Modern 


design and manufacturing seem to be introduc- 
ing an increasing number of situations in which 
it is desirable to join dissimilar metals. The 
demonstrated ability of resistance welding to 
perform this job is one of the chief reasons why 
this process has gained its present acceptance. 

When similar metals are spot welded the high- 
est resistance is between the interfaces of the 
two sheets, but when two dissimilar metals are 
welded the maximum resistance may not be be- 
tween the interfaces of the two sheets but may 
be within the sheet of the metal which has the 
higher specific resistance. This and many other 
conditions call for unusual care in determining 
the proper settings for current, pressure and 
time in resistance welding dissimilar metals. 
Heat balance also is important. Sometimes the 
welding problem is complicated enough to war- 
rant minor compromises in design of part and 
in chemical analysis of materials to insure a 
more practically weldable assembly. —p. 72 
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U. S. EXPORTS— Exporters of metalworking products can expect a chaotic 
market until the world irons out its currency wrinkles—which may take until 
early in 1950 (p. 35). ECA may help cushion the immediate shock, but pro- 
ducers of machinery, machine tools, finished steel, railroad equipment, farm 
machinery and automobiles can expect rough going in exports for the next few 
months. Long-term prospects are less gloomy as the result of the pound deval- 
uation. The official Washington viewpoint is that cheaper sterling and other 
currencies will help relieve the world dollar shortage and consequently will 
shorten the ERP period and in the long run aid American exporters whose 
business now is poor anyway largely because of the scarcity abroad of U. S. 
money. 


DEVALUATION BANDWAGON—Every nation in the world is refiguring 
its relative marketing position now that the pound has been devalued (p. 45). 
Result of new calculations is that more than a score of countries have followed 
Britain on the bandwagon of cheaper money, and perhaps ten more will take 
similar action. Major problem in the United Kingdom and elsewhere is that 
rising domestic prices and renewed demands from labor for higher wages may 
cancel out the gains from devaluation. 


NEW DEADLINE—A week’s reprieve has been granted in the steel wage dis- 
pute (p. 37). Steel producers and union negotiators have until Oct. 1 to iron 
out the problem of who is going to pay for insurance and pensions, the chief 
obstacle to agreement. 


STEEL COSTS— Your base costs for steel have risen less in the past ten years 


than have the prices of most other commodities (p. 39). STEEL’s new weighted VSS 

steel price composite shows that August base prices were 52.5 per cent higher NEWSSUMM 
than they were in the base period of 1935-1939. Hourly wages of steelworkers SUMMARY N 
are up 123 per cent over the base period. The cost of living is 68.5 per cent SUMMARY? 


over the base years. 


STEEL RATE— Now that the demand for automobiles shows faint signs of 
slackening, steel producers are wondering what might happen to their ingot rates 
if the No. 1 consumer of steel no longer has such record requirements (p. 46). 
An auto production at the 1939 monthly average of 311,059 would have re- 
quired only 802,432 tons of ingots and would have helped put the August, 1949, 
ingot production rate at 70.5 per cent of capacity, arbitrarily assuming that all 
other consuming factors were equal. The actual rate last month was 82.2 per 
cent. 


MACHINERY— Machinery producers like E. W. Bliss Co. and American 
Wheelabrator & Equipment Corp. seek to boost sales by selling on installment 
plans (p. 41). Initial payments of only 25 per cent down are required and 
buyers may pay the balance over a period of 30 or 36 months. 


NO NEW TAXES—Chances are good that you need not worry about new fed- 
eral taxes next year (p. 42). Early forecasts by Congressional leaders that new 
taxes were inevitable were based on these two estimates now proved inaccurate: ARRYN 
That national income would fall, that government expenditures would bring NEWSSUMM 
a deficit of $3 billion. National income has soared to the high rate of $213 bil- OUNMELE IN 
lion and the Senate has pared the government’s requests for money by $1.5 


billion. 


aViiVi 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY—JIndustry’s policy of lending “dollar a 


year” men for government positions may end as result of the Senate’s refusal 
to accept Carl A. Ilgenfritz on this basis as chairman of the Munitions Board 
(p. 42) .. . Americans will buy 24 per cent more lighting fixtures in the next 
12 months than they bought in an average postwar year (p. 47) . . . American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp.’s Pittsburgh plant, closed since Apr. 29, is 
reopening (p. 38) . . . Department of Defense is broadening its program for 
aiding business to get armed forces contracts, and Department of Commerce 
points to its services which help industry to secure government work (p. 42). 


ZNzNz 


aViivi 


Engineering News, p. 63 Market Summary, p. 111 
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Devaluation Pinches Exports 


Currency readjustments to bring near-chaos to foreign trade 
for several months. Long-term outlook may be better. Move 
expected to shorten Marshall Plan aid period 


AMERICAN manufacturers are 
caught, for the short-term at least, 
in a two-way pinch by the world- 
wide currency readjustments set off 
by England’s devaluation of the 
pound sterling. The long-term out- 
look, however, may be less gloomy. 

After chaos from the readjustments 
dies, American industry will find: 1. 
Its foreign market is reduced con- 
siderably, for the near-term at least; 
and 2. an increasing amount of 
foreign-made goods will flow into the 
U. S. and compete against U. S.-made 
products. 

Pound Buys Less-—Britain’s deva!ua- 
tion is an official admission that the 
pound sterling is worth not 4.03 
United States dollars but only 2.80 
U. S. dollars. As a British pound now 
buys less U. S. merchandise the 
pounds possessed by each English con- 
sumer will buy a smaller quantity of 
goods. The U. S. manufacturer’s out- 
let abroad is, therefore, cut down im- 
mediately. 

Imports More Competitive In- 
creased competition in the U. S. from 
foreign-made goods may come about 
a little more slowly, for some of the 
foreign production facilities have not 
recovered fully from effects of the 
war. But the devaluation will tend 
to swell the flow of foreign-made 
products into the U. S. Here’s why: 
Britain’s devaluation permits each 
pound sterling to be bought for $2.80 
instead of $4.03, a 30.5 per cent reduc- 
tion. Any British-made product 
priced at one pound sterling, there- 
fore, can be bought for only $2.80 
in U. S. money. This is equivalent 
to a price cut. As the government of 
England controls prices of products 
going into export, and will prevent 
them from soaring, the price advan- 
tage is expected to attract additional 
demand for British-made goods. 


Long-Term Outlook 

From the long-range viewpoint, the 
levaluation’s effect will be good for 
the U. S. and the world, say analysts. 
{t should, they remark, help balance 
vorld trade and help some of the 
war-ravaged countries get on their 
eet financially. Reflecting some of 
he imbalance in trade, imports into 
‘he U. S. have recently been averag- 


ing $500 million a month, only half 
as much as U. S. exports. 

Secretary of the Treasury John 
W. Snyder’s comment is that “the 
immediate effect should be an early 
rise in Britain’s dollar resources, and 
a long-range result that may be ex 
pected is a healthful impetus to 
worldwide multilateral trade.” 

May Shorten ERP Period—Another 
high official in the government told 
STEEL that in his opinion the devalu- 
ation of the British pound should 
materially shorten the period during 
which Marshall Plan funds must con- 
tinue available for economic and other 
assistance to Europe. He analyzes 
the situation this way: “We are ex- 
porting about $1 billion worth of 
goocs a month and importing half a 
billion collars’ worth, the gap being 
made up by Marshall Plan gifts, 
loans, tourism, remittances and pri- 
vate investments. Devaluation should 
result in increased imports into the 
U. S. Thus Europe in time will cease 
being dependent on us for aid.” 

May Ease Restrictions— Because in- 
ternational trade has been under 
highly restrictive controls, the im- 
pact of devaluation is expected to 
be less noticeable than it would have 
been had these controls not been in 
play. The devaluation, one official of 
the U. S. Commerce Department says, 
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should tend to ease some of the re- 
strictions. 
This easing 
the higher prices on American goods, 
in the foreign to curb 
the outflow of from the 
foreign nations. His remarks apply 


would leave it to 
currencies, 
dollars 


of course to foreign trade in gen- 
eral. “On specific commodities,”’ 
he points out, “there may be some 
difficulties; industries un- 
doubtedly will be affected more than 
others, either by imports or by com- 
petitive conditions in foreign mar- 
kets, and many will be helped by 
lower prices on raw materials from 
abroad.” 

Europe Can Sell More— Paul Hoff- 
man, head of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, believes Europe 
could “balance her accounts by selling 
an additional $2.5 billion of goods in 
the United States—-an amount equal 
to only 1 per cent of the U. S. na- 
tional income.”’ 


Machinery Market Shrinks 

Higher prices to British and Con- 
tinental buyers, in terms of their 
devalued currencies, will act as a 
deterrent to sales of American ma- 
chinery. Capital goods builders pretty 
well agree the near-term effect will 
be reduced foreign buying. 


some 


Demand for American machine 
tools is still large in Europe and 
this fact together with ECA assist- 
ance will tend to minimize the effect 
of higher prices for American ma- 
chines, says Tell Berna, National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association. 

Others with their fingers on the 
pulse of the foreign machinery mar- 
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ket are more pessimistic. They see 
an immediate cut in foreign buying 
since obviously it will be cheaper for 
Europeans to buy from the British 
or others with devalued currencies. 
Where American builders don’t al- 
ready have letters of credit, there 
may be cancellations. 

Machinery import market is not 
expected to increase because most 
metalworking companies believe 
American machines are more satis- 
factory despite possible price disad- 
vantages, 

Exports of machine tools and per- 
centages of total industry shipments 
in postwar years are: 1946, $87.7 
million, 26.2 per cent; 1947, $81.4 
million, 26.6 per cent; 1948, $50.8 
million, 17.6 per cent; first eight 
months of 1949, estimated at $37.7 
million, 22.4 per cent. 


Auto Export Drop Expected 

U. S. automotive industry officials 
look glumly upon effects of devalua- 
tion on export sales of American- 
made automobiles. 

Expected is a further decline in 
U. S. automotive exports, which last 
year totaled 422,742 units valued at 
around $1005 million, a decline of 
21 per cent from the previous year. 
3ulk of this country’s exports- 
117,091 units—went to South Amer- 
ica, while European countries pur- 
chased only 67,703. 

Many Import Restrictions — All 
countries, except Venezuela, Cuba, El 
Salvador, Ethiopia, Dominican Re- 
public and Panama, have rigid re- 
strictions on imports of American 
automotive products, with quotas per- 
mitting only the most urgent buying 
requests to be satisfied. Currency de- 
valuation will have the effect of 
raising prices of U. S. cars and 
trucks to even these few importers 
and demand thus will soften, unless 
U. S. manufacturers cut prices ac- 
cordingly. 

Imports of foreign cars. into the 
U. S. is expected to be affected very 
little by the devaluation. 

British Car wvrices Cut-—-In New 
York, Fergus Motors announced a 
20 per cent reduction in price of 
British cars “in anticipation of a re- 
duction by manufacturers by that 
much,” 


Less Steel To Go Abroad 


Devaluation and currency adjust- 
ments are expected to reduce steel 
exports from the United States over 
the rest of this year. 

Mill exports of finished steel in the 
first six months totaled 1,905,806 
net tons, for a monthly average of 
317,634 tons. This exceeds the month- 
ly average of 270,407 tons in 1948 


36 





EXPORT PINCH: Devaluation of the British pound may cut sales of 

American stee! abroad. Shown above are U.S.-made structural steel 

beams being unloaded at Capetown, Union of South Africa. Photo by 
Carl McDow 


when the heavy domestic demand re- 
stricted the tonnage available for ex- 
port. 

Cancellations Received—Some can- 
cellations of export tonnage already 
have been received, and more are ex- 
pected, although they should not be 
heavy, steel exporters believe. Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
orders will stick, as they have been 
set up with letters of credit, but 
where transactions have not been 
covered fully with such credits, a 
number probably will be dropped. 


Some rise in steel imports, which 
normally are light, may develop. No 
one looks for any “dumping,” how- 
ever. There may be some increase 
in importations of pipe and wire prod- 
ucts and some of the heavier goods, 
such as bars and small shapes, but 
it is not expected to be of alarming 
proportions. As for sheets, which 
continue in stringent supply in some 
grades, little buying from abroad is 
anticipated for the reason, if for no 
other, that American quality is gen- 
erally regarded as being superior. 

Sterling Areas To Take Less — 
Areas expected to take less American 
steel as a result of devaluation are 
South Africa, Australia, India and the 
Near East. South American orders 
for steel from the U. S. also will be 
affected, not so much because of any 
local currency reductions but because 
of more attractive prices from Eng- 
land and various other countries 
where devaluation has taken place. 

Canada To Continue Buying-——Can- 


ada’s buying of steel from the U. S. 
should not drop off sharply for these 
reasons: 1. Her currency depreciation 
amounted to only 10 per cent; and 2. 
in any disposition she may have to 
buy more from other money devalu- 
ated countries, England in particular, 
she will be confronted with impor- 
tant freight charge considerations 
because of distances involved. 

Bolt and nut makers and manu- 
facturers of other metal products, 
such as valves and fittings, look for 
a substantial drop in their export 
business. 


May Cut Farm Implements 

Devaluation’s principal effect on 
the farm equipment industry will be 
a reduction of exports from _ the 
United States. The change will not 
increase competition much from im- 
ports to the U. S: 

Foreign manufacturers will be 
more competitive in South America 
and sterling areas, although prefer- 
ence for U. S. goods is expected to 
be an offsetting factor, says G. C 
Hoyt, executive vice president, Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Chicago. 

Exports which have accounted fo: 
13 per cent of dollar sales of Oliver 
Corp., Chicago, are expected to dro} 
sharply as a result of devaluation 
says A. W. Phelps, company presi- 
dent. He expects a recovery, however 
after the foreign countries attain a 
better dollar balance. 

Some members of the farm equip- 
ment industry are less optimistic 
One expects devaluation’s effects on 
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' will find 


| locomotives 
F likely will be in far better position 


and costs of shipping and 
handling to be the equivalent of a 50 
pel cent increase in its implements 


- to foreign buyers. 


| R. R. Equipment Affected 


Railroad equipment manufacturers 
devaluation a stumbling 
plock in their paths toward foreign 
business. 

Effects of devaluation will be readi- 


ly apparent in places like South Af- 
rica, That country also has devalued 


its currency, and if it should require 
in the future Britain 


to supply them cheaper than U. S. 


| producers since the relationship be- 
' tween South African currency and 
the British pound is unchanged. 


U. S. Product Better—-Production 


| of a better product and quicker de- 
| livery, however, will be a strong sell- 


ing point of American manufacturers 


| if the price differential is not too 


great, one producer believes. 

Foreign Ordering Light—Devalua- 
tion doesn’t mean a thing now to 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, but it may later. “There is 
no foreign ordering now, although we 
have had some foreign inquiries re- 


F cently,” says A. L. Barry, assistant 


to the president. Where effects will 
be felt in the future are South 
America, India and other countries 
in which competition from English 
car builders will be heightened, Mr. 
Barry believes. 


Ores To Cost Less 

Lower prices on iron and manga- 
nese ore, tungsten and chrome are ex- 
pected by American importers as a 
result of devaluations of foreign cur- 
rencies. 

Extent of price decreases depends, 
importers assert, upon product avail- 
ability—availability of the material 
before internal costs abroad begin 
to rise to a point where devaluation 
of currency is, in effect, wiped out. 


Steep Rock To Benefit 

Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd. is one 
of the larger beneficiaries of the de- 
valuation of the Canadian dollar, 
Cyrus S. Eaton, chairman, Cleveland, 
reveals. 

The company delivers its iron ore 
at Lake Erie ports for $7.50 a gross 
ton in U. S. money but pays Can- 
adian dollars for all of its expenses, 
including labor at the mines and rail- 
road freight and charges on three 
Canadian vessel lines, Premium re- 
sulting from the cut in the Canadian 
dolar is about 75 cents a ton. The 
company’s gain through this means 
will be about $600,000 this year. The 
company expects to increase its ore 
movement next year. 
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Steel Gains Another Reprieve 


Deadline of steel truce extended to Oct. 1 at President's re- 


quest. 


Industry and union differ on contributory vs. non- 


contributory insurance and pension plans 


YOU will have to wait a little longer 
to learn whether the steel wage dis- 
pute is to be settled peacefully or 
whether America’s steel mills are to 
be tied up by strike. 

A new deadline faces the steel 
producers and the United Steelwork- 
ers—Oct. 1. President Truman asked, 
and the industry and union agreed, 
that the steel truce be extended six 
days to this date. 

Negotiators are scheduled to get 
together this week and seek a Sso- 
lution to the big problem that is 
preventing settlement. This problem 


ATOMIC AGE VS. MEDIEVAL: 
A U.S. Steel Corp. technician 
uses a Geiger counter to analyze 
steel forged into a medieval, 
two-handed sword. Powerful X- 
rays from vertical tube at left 
ionize atoms of iron and alloying 
elements that compose the ser- 
rated blade, making them fluor- 
escent. Geiger counter on quar- 
ter-circle track identifies and 
measures intensity of rays. Meth- 
od of steel analysis, thus far ex- 
perimental, promises a charted 
result in one minute; steel needs 
no special preparation and re- 
mains intact 














is: Shall insurance and pension plans 
be financed entirely by the compa- 
nies or shall the employees be asked 
to contribute? 

Industry Wants Contributory Plans 
—Steel producers are insisting that 
any plans which may be set up 
should be on a contributory basis. 
Management believes that workers 
should contribute to their own se- 
curity. 

Union Says Industry Should Pay 
All—The United Steelworkers insist 
that the companies must pay the en- 
tire cost of the social security plans. 

The fact-finding board supports 
the union view in its recommendation 
that the industry’s insurance and 
pension programs should be noncon- 
tributory. 

Compromise Possible-——Neutral ob- 
servers suggest a way out. U. S. 
Steel is willing to pay up to 4 cents 
an hour for an insurance plan, pro- 
vided it is a contributory program. 
Chief objection by the union to con- 
tributory plans is that the take-home 
pay of the workers would be reduced. 
Why, ask the neutral observers, does 
not the corporation offer a 2-cent 
hourly wage increase, which the 
worker would contribute toward the 
insurance plan? The company then 
would contribute 2 cents an hour. 
The workers would have an insurance 
plan costing 4 cents an hour. Their 
take-home pay would not be reduced. 
The industry would be paying only 
what they have offered to pay and 
would be holding to the principle of 
contributory welfare plans. 

Steelworkers Anxious—While un- 
ion leaders, company management and 
the government work around Robin 
Hood’s barn toward settlement of 
the dispute the boys out in the mills 
are getting anxious. They along 
with millions of other Americans 
have been kept on pins and needles 
all summer. Many are delaying pur- 
chases of new cars, refrigerators and 
other goods until they learn whether 
or not the pay checks will keep on 
coming. 


Ford Agreement Probable 

Possibility of a week-end agree- 
ment between Ford Motor Co. and 
the UAW-CIO in their lengthy ne- 
gotiations over pensions and insur- 
ance was considered good late last 
week. 

Although strict secrecy was being 
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DIESEL CAR: 





This all-stainless steel rail diesel car accommodating 90 

passengers is the newest development of Budd Co., Philadelphia. The 

new car is equipped with twin General Motors 275 hp engines, Allison 

torque converter transmissions, Budd disk brakes and Frigidaire air con- 

ditioning. The unit may be used alone or with other cars and is designed 
for economical opveration on short and main line runs 








maintained at bargaining sessions 
last week, in progress day and night, 
the company reportedly had offered 
to meet the “10-cent package” rec- 
ommended by the steel fact-finding 
board. It would comprise 114 cents 
in the form of group insurance al- 
ready in force, matched by a like 
amount paid by employees, plus an 
additional company-paid 8%, cents 
(per man-hour), which would give 
workers at age 68 something like 
$55-$70 per month pensions. This, 
added to social security payments, 
estimated to range from $30-$45 per 
month, would bring the total to the 
desired $100. 

Compromise Suggested—-The UAW 
had been asking for pensions to start 
at age 60, and there was talk of a 
compromise on 65 years. One source 
said another union argument sought 
to have the present 114-cent insur- 
ance payment exempted from the 
new offer. 

A few other points in dispute re- 
mained to be resolved. They cover 
such subjects as production stand- 
ards, temporary layoff provisions, 
farming out of work to outside con- 
tractors, committeemen structure and 
union representation. It was believed 
agreement on these issues, once the 
pension matter was finalized, would 
be routine. 

Wants Sound Program—lIn a state- 
ment Sept. 20, the company declared, 
“real progress has been made” on 
pension negotiations, but emphasized 
that efforts were being centered on 
a plan which would be financially 
sound, workable and meet the par- 
ticular needs of Ford workers. De- 
velopment of such a plan involves the 
solution of highly technical prob- 
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lems and these would have to follow 
agreement on basic features, ar- 
rived at around the bargaining ta- 
ble, Ford said. 


Coal Strike Cuts Employment 

“Stay-away” by the soft coal 
miners is cutting deeply into employ- 
ment and less seriously into produc- 
tion. 

Tens of thousands of railroad em- 
ployees have been furloughed as a 
direct result of the miners’ strike. 

Some reductions in coke and iron 
production is being made as opera- 
tors conserve coal. Wheeling Steel 
Corp. says making has been 
slowed, one blast furnace has been 
banked, and another is scheduled to 
be banked. Reduced ironmaking will 
cut steel production and cause lay- 
offs in the corporation’s plants. 


coke 


No Settlement in Sight—-Meanwhile 
the dispute appears to be far from 
settlement. Some southern mine op- 
erators continue to withhold royalty 
payments on the ground that no con- 
tract exists between the operators 
and the miners and therefore the op- 
erators are under no obligation to pay 
the royalties. 

Northern and western operators 
generally have been continuing the 
royalty payments. However, they in- 
dicate that specific terms of a new 
contract must await settlement of the 
steel wage dispute. 

Stocks Fairly Large Although 
John L. Lewis has been restricting 
mine operation to three days a week 
this summer to cut down stocks of 
coal above ground, inventories of 
most industrial users are still large. 
Total stockpile is 65 million tons. 

Latest figures by the Bureau of 





Mines indicate that industrial st: cks 
average 83 days. Steel and ro! ing 
mills have 75 days’ supply, coke 0\ ens 
61 days’ supply and railroads hay 
about 54 days’ stocks. 

Benefit Payments Suspended — 
Sharp reduction in royalty payments 
into the miners’ welfare fund, caused 
in part by the short work-week, jas 
practically exhausted the fund. A 
week ago, Mr. Lewis suspended al] 
payments from the welfare fund. 


Leftists Hold UE Control 

Left-wingers held control of th 
United Electrical Workers-CIO by 
re-electing a full slate of officers at 
the union’s convention in Cleveland 
last week. 

This week the left-wingers will 
meet in New York to formulate a 
campaign against General Electric 
and Westinghouse. Some labor ob- 
servers believe the left-wingers will 
attempt to stage a strike against 
both companies, thereby crippling 
production of much of this country’s 
vital defense work. 

Albert J. Fitzgerald, president of 
the UE since 1941, was _ re-elected 
president; Julius Emspak continues 
as secretary-treasurer; James J. Mat- 
les was renamed director of organi- 
zation. 

Right-Wingers Defeated—An §at- 
tempt by right-wing elements in the 
union to regain control was turned 
into a complete rout. The conserva- 
tives were directed by James B. 
Carey, vice president of the Congress 
of Industrial Organization and for- 
mer president of the UE. 

Encouraged by their re-election, 
the left-wingers indicated they will 
call for a showdown with the nation- 
al CIO officers on policy. 


Leland Electric To Move 

Leland Electric (Canada), Guelph, 
Ont., will move out of Guelph, says 
President Ernest G. Robertson. The 
company closed its gates after the 
United Electrical Workers—CIO 
struck for wage increases. 


Plant Will Reopen 

American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp.’s Pittsburgh plant, 
closed since Apr. 29, will reopen im- 
mediately. More than 700 men will 
return to work. Company’s other 
plants located in Buffalo, Baltimore 
and Bayonne, N. J., which were also 
closed, reopened earlier this month. 

Several months ago Theodore E. 
Mueller, American Standard’s presi- 
dent, announced the plant would no! 
reopen because of high production 
costs. After company-union confer- 
ences terms for the plant’s reopenin; 
were worked out and a new rat: 
structure established on certain jobs 
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but the original personnel of Phos- 
phor Bronze will be retained. 


Linc Die Castings Certified 


AMERICAN Die Casting Institute, 
New York, is inaugurating a certi- 
fied zinc alloy plan to identify zinc 
die castings which meet the insti- 
tute’s specifications and quality 
standards. 

Producers subscribing to this plan 
may label all their castings with the 
institute’s certification seal. Under 
the program, frequent samplings of 
castings from all participating pro- 
ducers will be taken for analysis by 
an approved laboratory. 


All Bin Contracts Awarded 


COMMODITY Credit Corp. has let 
contracts to construct 59,120 bins 
for storing 280,316,840 bushels of 
grain. 

This capacity awarded to date, to- 
gether with 45 million bushels of 
storage capacity previously on hand, 
will provide sufficient storage to 
meet currently known needs. CCC 
is prepared, from offers now on file, 
to make additional purchases if re- 
quirements rise. 


Shipyard Observes 100th Year 


SAN FRANCISCO yard of Bethlehem 
Steel Co.’s Shipbuilding Division is 
observing its 100th anniversary. 
Founded by two brothers, James 
and Peter Donahue, in 1849 as a 


small smithy, Union Iron Works as it 
was first called did miscellaneous 
metalworking until 1884 when it en- 
tered the shipbuilding field. To date, 
it has built well over 500 vessels of 
all types, including 146 combat ships 
for the U. S. Navy which served in 
the Spanish-American conflict and 
both World wars. In the early days of 
its history, the firm turned out the 
first steel casting in California, built 
machinery for the first naval vessel 
constructed on the West Coast and 
in 1864 completed the first standard 
gage locomotive to be built in the 
West. 

Union was sold to United States 
Shipbuilding Co. in 1902. Bethlehem 
purchased the yard in 1905. Since 
1945 the facility has devoted itself 
almost exclusively to the repair and 
conversion of vessels of all types. 


“Bill” Jack Builds Coast Plant 


NEW laboratory and plant for the 
development of supersonic aircraft 
instruments is being built near San 
Diego, Calif., by William S. Jack, 
wartime head of Jack & Heintz Co., 
Cleveland. 

A 30,000-square foot plant at So- 
lana Beach is scheduled to begin op- 
erations in October, and will em- 
ploy 600 at peak output. 


Large Tube Test Program 


LARGE program of hydrostatic tube 
and pipe testing installations is be- 
ing carried out by Hydraulic Di- 





vision, Hydropress Inc., New York, 
Several of the 13 installations w iich 
comprise orders from Kaiser Stee! 
Corp., National Tube Co., Page-Her- 
sey Tubes Ltd., Republic Steel Curp 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Armco Inter. 
national Corp. and some foreign or- 
ders, have already been delivered 


Cleaner Sales Make Sharp Gain 


FACTORY SALES of standard-siz, 
household vacuum cleaners totaled 
219,909 units in August, up 35.7 pe 
cent over July’s 161,920 and off 7.3 
per cent from August, 1948, sales oj 
237,202. Vacuum Cleaner Manu. 
facturers’ Association, Cleveland 
says the eight-month total for 1949 is 
1,844,929 cleaners, a drop of 187 
per cent from 2,270,132 in same 
period of last year. Sales for this 
year, however, are 60 per cent abov 
those in same period in 1941. 


Handling Show Planned for 1951 


MATERIAL Handling Institute, 
Pittsburgh, has dropped plans for a 
1950 exposition, but will hold one in- 
stead in the spring or fall of 1951, 
probably in Chicago. 


Plant For Sale 


WALZ & KRENZER Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., is offering its plant for sale 
after losing a court battle for re- 
zoning of its property. The tool and 
die firm plans to continue operations 
at a new location, as yet unselected. 





OBITUARIES... 


Elmer L. Lipman, 56, secretary- 
treasurer and member of the board 
of directors of Inland Steel Products 
Co., subsidiary, Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, died at his home in Milwaukee, 
Sept. 17 after a brief illness. He 
joined the company in 1929 and in 
1938 was appointed secretary-treas- 
urer of the company, which at that 
time was known as Milcor Steel Co. 
Mr. Lipman was a tax investigator 
for the United States treasury de- 
partment from 1920 to 1929. 
-—-O -- 

Walter S. Going, 65, vice president, 
Continental Gin Co., Birmingham, 
died of a heart attack Sept. 18. He 
became associated with Continental 
Gin in 1904, and for years traveled 
for the company in India, South 
America and Africa. 


—_— 


John L. Banner, 62, who retired about 
two years ago as president, Thomas 
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B. Banner Boiler & Welding Co., 
Chicago, died Sept. 17. At the time 
of his death he was secretary of the 
Chicago Boiler Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

--O— 
William R. Cox, 48, president, W. R. 
Cox Steel Co., Chicago steel ware- 
house, died Sept. 16. 

—o—- 
Matthew J. Dorcic, 53, vice president, 
BDN Steel Erecting Co., Chicago, 
was killed Sept. 15 in a construction 
accident in Chicago Heights, IIl. 

—Oo- 
William C. Henning, president, A. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis, 
died Sept. 6. 

—o-— 
Louis M. Brownell, 63, president, L. 
M. Brownell Co., Cleveland, industrial 
management consultant, died Sept. 
15. He was formerly president, 
Seeley Tube & Box Co., Denville, N. J. 

ee 
James H. Spade, 58, consulting met- 


allurgist, died Sept. 12 in Los An- 
geles. He was district sales manage! 
for Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp 
and a charter member of the Amer'- 
can Society for Metals. 

a ee 
Edwin C. Auld, 45, sales engineer in 
Los Angeles for the last 13 years for 
Jaeger Machine Co., Columbus, 0., 
died Sept. 5. 

—o— 
Henry B. Greensted, 68, metallurgical 
consultant with Algoma Steel Corp 
Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Canada, 
died Sept. 1. He joined the company 
as chief chemist. After World War 
I the company entered the field of 
alloy steel production, pioneering 
this development in Canada, and Mr. 


Greensted was active in necessary — 


research and experimentation in this 
production. For his efforts he re- 


Society for Metals in 1948. An in- 


jury forced him into semi-retirement 
in 1947, but he continued as metallur- F : 


gical consultant for Algoma. 
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Machinery on Time 


installment plans, with 25 per 
cent down, offered by E. W. Bliss 
and American Wheelabrator 


DEFERRED payment plan on all 
types of presses produced by E. W. 
Bliss Co., Toledo, O., is being made 
available to che company’s customers. 
Bliss terms heretofore have been re- 
stricted to net cash or 30 days. 

Under the plan buyers of Bliss ma- 
chinery can elect to defer payments 
over a period from one to three years 
by making a 25 per cent initial pay- 
ment. Interest is charged at the 
rate of 6 per cent only on the unpaid 
balance. Thus the average interest 
costs for one year amount to 3% 
per cent on the original deferred 
sum and there are no financing 
charges. 

KE. A. Irwin, Bliss sales manager, 
says the plan was devised to accom- 
modate customers seeking to modern- 
ize pressroom equipment without af- 
fecting regular banking credit and 
those who want to retain capital for 
other uses. 

American Wheelabrator & Equip- 
ment Corp., Mishawaka, Ind., has a 
similar plan in effect on its blast 
cleaning equipment, dust collectors 
and sand cutters. Initial outlay for 
equipment is 25 per cent of total cost. 
Payments may be made under 6 to 
12, 15, 18, 24 and 30 month plans. 
Simple interest is charged starting 
with 4 per cent for the first plan and 
increasing in increments of 0.5 per 
cent up to a maximum of 6 per cent 
for the 30 month plan. The company 
has prepared a bulletin giving de- 
tails of the cost financing varying 
loans under the several plans being 
offered. 


August Tool Orders Better 

New orders for machine tools curved 
upward in August fulfilling industry 
predictions that a mild upswing was 
forthcoming following July’s postwar 
low. The new orders index of the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation was 51.4 in August, com- 
pared with 48 in July and 73.7 in 
August, 1948. Foreign orders index 


' advanced to a four-month high of 


18.7 from 14 in July. 

Shipments rose more rapidly than 
orders and reached an index 
figure of 68 in August, above July’s 


F 60.7 but short of the 69.8 reached in 


August a year ago. The improvement 
in shipments caused the ratio of un- 
filled orders to shipments to fall to 
3.7:1 from 4.4:1 a month earlier. 


Association’s indexes are based on 


' average monthly shipments in 1945- 


1917 equaling 100. Average annual 
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and milling machine. 





MACHINE TO CREATE PRESSES: Example of a machine tool as a “ma- 
chine which makes machines” is this 175-ton planer-type drilling, boring 


“Designed around” the huge parts which it will 
drill, bore and mill, this industrial giant has been built by G. A. Gray Co., 
Cincinnati, for Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mount Gilead, O. 











shipments in the base period were 


$355 million. 


Productivity Hampered 
Productivity is being hampered and 
costs are being raised by misconcep- 


tions on the part of management 
and labor, says Tell Berna, general 
manager, National Machine Tool 


3uilders’ Association. 

Just because machines are in good 
running order does not mean Amer- 
ican industry is marvelously equipped, 
Mr. Berna believes. Many plants have 
machines made obsolete by postwar 
models and represent high-cost op- 
eration today. Delay in replacing the 
old machines with modern equipment 
that turns out more work is a costly 
perpetuation of inefficiency, he told 
a Philadelphia regional meeting of 
the American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers. 


Labor’s misconception is that new 


and better machines throw people 
out of work. History that 
employment and wages rise in direct 
proportion to multiplied productivity, 
Mr. Berna points out. 


shows 


Amertool Files with FTC 
Amertool Services Inc., Cincinnati, 
has filed papers with the Federal 
Trade Commission under the Export 
Trade Act (Webb-Pomerene law) for 
exportation of machine tools and re- 
lated equipment. Purpose of Amer- 
tool in qualifying as a Webb-Pom- 
erene association is: 1. To trade in 


machine tools and machinery export, 
2. to promote sales and engineering 
services in foreign countries for the 
the and 3. to 
the credit 
to purchasers of 


products of members 


for extension of 


machine tools and 


provide 


related equipment, particularly in 
Latin America. 
Export Trade Act provides that 


nothing contained in the Sherman 
act shall be construed as declaring to 
be illegal a co-operative or associa- 
tion entered into for the sole purpose 


of engaging in export trade. But, 
there must be no restraint of trade 


within the U. S., restraint of export 
trade with a domestic competitor or 
any artificial or intentional enhance- 
ment or depression of prices in U. S. 


New Owner for Hisey-Wolf 


Cincinnati Electrical Tool Co., di- 


vision of R. K. LeBlond Machine 
Tool Co., Cincinnati, is the new 
owner of Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., 


same city. Production of the Hisey- 
Wolf line of industrial grinding ma- 
chines and buffing and _ polishing 
lathes will be continued under the old 
trade name but operations will be 
moved to the new owner's plant. 


Addition of the than 200 
models acquired as a result of the 
purchase will enable Cincinnati Elec- 
trical Tool to meet the complete 
equipment requirements of the grind- 
ing, buffing and polishing industry, 
says R. K. LeBlond, president. 


more 
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Windows of Washington By E. C. KREUTZBERG — Washington Editor, ST! £1 


Improvements in business and fiscal conditions minimize 
chance of Congressional action to increase corporate and 
individual income taxes early next year 


FEARS of a _ substantial increase 
early next year in income taxes on 
corporations and on individuals in the 
middle and upper income brackets 
have been allayed somewhat as a 
result of improvements in the fiscal 
picture over the past few weeks. 
This favorable change stems from 
two main developments—the recent 
improvement in business, and the 
action of the Senate in wielding the 
hatchet on appropriations. 

Earlier this year the Ways and 
Means Committee staff forecaw a 
deficit in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1950, of around $3 billion. It based 
this estimate on the Presicent’s bud- 
get requects of $41.9 billion for this 
fiscal year, and on an assumption that 
the business decline would reduce the 
national personal income by the first 
half of 1950 to an annual rate pos- 
sibly as low as $198 billion. 

Estimate Inaccurate — On both 
counts the estimate is not working 
out. First, the last published figure, 
for June, showed personal income at 
the rate of $213 billion—and the 
reversal in the business trend gives 
promise that the rate now is_ sub- 
stantially higher. 

Then, the Senate has cut cash ap- 
propriations $1.7 billion from the 


original budget requests, and has 
slashed authorizations by an addi- 
tional $1.3 billion. This saving will 
be reduced by the appropriation for 
military aid for Europe and certain 
other items now in the mill; the total 
for these may be as high as $1.5 
billion. That would still leave a 
caving of $1.5 billion. 

Assuming that most of the econ- 
omies voted by the Senate and the 
House will stand up in conference, it 
becomes apparent that the situation 
has changed for the better since 
Chairman Doughton of the Ways and 
Means Committee on Aug. 22 talked 
somewhat pessimistically on the pros- 
pects for tax legislation next year. 
At that time the possibility of a large 
deficit in this fiscal year was still 
much in his mind. He said that the 
committee early in 1950 would con- 
sider reductions in excise taxes which 
are “crippling enterprise and inter- 
fering with business expansion,” but 
at the same time he warned that any 
such reductions must be ‘made up by 
additional revenue from other 
sources.” 

Politics Rule Out Tax Boost—An- 
other reason why the prospect for a 
tax increase next year seems more 
remote is the political one; some ex- 





oe 





Industry's "Lend-Lease" of Personne! to U. S. May Be Out 


SENATE refusal to confirm Carl 
Munitions Board reverses a government policy widely practiced in war- 
time of obtaining “dollar a year’ men from industry. The reversal 
could have far-reaching effects on the extent to which industry--—by 
lending its top officials—participates in government activities affecting 


A. Ilgenfritz as chairman of the 


The Senate’s action on Mr. Ilgenfritz, vice president in charge of 
purchases for U. S. Steel Corp., stems from principle, not from disap- 
proval of qualifications which were termed ‘unquestionably excellent.” 

Mr. Ilgenfritz’s salary from U. S. 
salary of the Munitions Board chairman, who directs advance planning 
for nationwide industrial mobilization in event of war, is $14,000. <Ac- 
cepting the latter and foregoing the former would force him to lose 
pension and other benefits. Mr. Ilgenfritz offered to waive the govern- 
ment stipend if he could continue his U. S. Steel salary. The Senate 
position, expressed by Sen. Harry F. Byrd (Dem., Va.) who led the 
opposition, is: ‘‘We haven’t got down to the point where we must 
have government positions subsidized by outside interests.” 

Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson was surprised at the Senate’s 
action. He says he has no one else in mind to fill the chairmanship 
vacant since June 22 when Donald F. Carpenter resigned to return to 
his job with E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Steel is $70,000 annually. The 








ceedingly important election contes s 
will be held next November. 

The study of what should go into a 
possible tax bill next year is being 
carried on by the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation and the 
Treasury Department’s tax research 
staff. These groups are to submit 
their reports to the Ways and Means 
Committee in January. 


Government Employment Falls 


FOR the second successive month 
Sen. Harry F. Byrd’s Joint Com- 
mittee on Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures reports a decrease in 
civilian employment by the U. S. 

In June there was a decrease of 
5500 and in July of 12,289, but the 
effect is not too important since 
employment at the end of July still 
was 2,102,144 individuals. The drop 
in employment was due to dismissals 
of industrial employees at Navy and 
Army shore installations. Other 
agencies of the government during 
July increased their total number of 
employees by 4990. The civilian pay- 
roll cost of the government, the com- 
mittee reports, was $6,516,063,000 in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, an in- 
crease of 14 per cent from the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 


Defense Names Buying Aides 


DEPARTMENT of Defense is broad- 
ening its program of aiding small 
business in procuring armed forces 
contracts. 

Liaison officials in every buying 
department of Defense will arrange 
for businessmen to communicate with 
the appropriate person in_ pro- 
curement offices. A _ list of the 
officials is available from the De- 
partment of Defense, Office of Pub- 
lic Information, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Defense Department’s adviser 
on small business is D’Alton B. 
Myers, Munitions Board, Office of 
Procurement Methods. At the Cen- 
tral Military Procurement Informa- 
tion Office, Army’s representative is 
Capt. Agnes A. Mashidlausky; 
Navy’s is Lt. Joan E. Flickinger; 
Air Force’s is Major Sid F. Spear. 


How To Get Government Work 


JUDGING from inquiries received 
from STEEL’s readers, many are una- 
ware of the existence of the Com- 
merce Department’s fine book entitled 
“Government Procurement Manual.’ 
This 300-page volume is invaluable tc 
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by Flamatic selective surface hardening 


With Flamatic hardening, you get the hardness values you want, 
where you want them, part after part, fast—and for less money. 
The spur gear shown above illustrates the accuracy with which 
Flamatic hardening can meet difficult specifications. It is one of 
many types of parts (gears up to 18” OD, shafts up to 24” long) 
Flamatic hardened by Pittsburgh Commercial Heat Treating Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., right to the customer's specs. Flamatic’s rapid heating 
confines heat to desired areas, and electronic temperature control 
holds surface temperature to a pin point (plus or minus 5°F.)— 
insures desired results every time . . . If surface hardening can 
make your product better, chances are Flamatic can make it 
better for less money. Send us a part print for recommendations, 


or write for booklet of case histories. 














any company trying to get work from 
the government. Its various sections 
cover all of the 65 procurement di- 
visions of 20 government depart- 
ments, stating where the buying of- 
fices are located, what they buy and 
how they buy it, and the names of 
the procurement officers to be con- 
tacted. 

Copies of the manual are to be 
found in all the Commerce Depart- 
ment field offices and in the offices 
of many chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, trade associations 
and other public and business inter- 
est groups. At the Commerce field 
offices, located in 42 cities (Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit 
are some), visitors not only can make 
notes from the manual but can get 
much supplementary information by 
asking questions of qualified em- 
ployees. All these offices are in- 
formed about what can be obtained 
from the President’s “spot assis- 
tance”” program for distressed busi- 
nesses and areas. 

An unsatisfactory feature about 
this “Government Procurement Man- 
ual” is that copies of it cannot be 
purchased. It was made in loose- 
leaf form so that as fast as changes 
occur corrected sheets must be in- 
serted in all the copies. This kind 
of service is expensive for the Com- 
merce Department. It takes a full- 
time staff of 8 to 10 persons under 
B. K. Slavghter, chief of the Pro- 
curement Program, Small Business 
Division, to keep current copies of the 
book up-to-the-minute. 

If there is sufficient demand, ar- 
rangements may be made sometime 
in the future to put a price on the 
book, and a yearly fee for keeping 
it corrected. At present, some 350 
copies have been distributed. 


Faster Action in Mines Bureau 


FIRMS and individuals having busi- 
ness with the Bureau of Mines should 
get faster and much more satisfac- 
tory action hereafter as a result of 
the reorganization of that agency. 

Each regional office now is fully 
autonomous within its area, and em- 
powered to make decisions without 
reference to Washington. The coun- 
try has been divided into seven re- 
gions with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh; Albany, Ore.; San Francisco; 
Denver; Minneapolis; Bartlesville, 
Okla.; and Tuscaloosa, Ala. Another 
region has been set up for Alaska, 
headquarters at Juneau. A ninth re- 
gion is the Foreign Minerals Region, 
including all the bureau’s minerals 
activities in foreign countries. 

The old Washington setup with six 
divisions has been abolished and suc- 
ceeded by one with three commodity 
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divisions. These are Fuels and Ex- 
plosives, co-ordinating activities in 
coal, petroleum, synthetic fuels, he- 
lium and explosives; Minerals Divi- 
sion, co-ordinating work in ferrous 
metals, nonferrous metals, light met- 
als, precious and rare metals, fertil- 
izer minerals and construction min- 
erals; and Health and Safety Divi- 
sion. 

J. H. Hedges has been brought 
from the Tucson, Ariz., Experiment 
Station to become chief of the Miner- 
als Division. J. J. Forbes will con- 
tinue as chief of the Health and 
Safety Division. Arno C. Fieldner 
will continue as chief of the Fuels 
and Explosives Division. 

Director Boyd also is appointing 
a staff of top advisers to direct the 
development of fundamental engi- 
neering and scientific projects and 
assist him in steering overall policies 
of the bureau. E. D. Gardner has 
been designated chief mining engi- 
neer. Oliver C. Ralston has been 
named chief metallurgist. Still to be 
appointed are a chief economist, chief 
of air and stream pollution research 
and a chief counsel. 


U.S. May Buy Stockpile Aluminum 


ALUMINUM & Magnesium Advisory 
Committee, Munitions Board, recom- 
mends that the Munitions Board 
purchase aluminum for the stockpile. 
Aluminum is now on the _ board’s 
group 2 list of materials which are 
not recommended for purchase, but 
which are kept under study. 

Industry spokesmen believe that 
the board could obtain 150 million 
pounds of aluminum for the stock- 
pile in fiscal 1950 without adversely 
affecting the domestic economy. That 
figure would include 24 million 
pounds which the General Services 
Administration has agreed to ac- 
cept from Reynolds Metals Co. and 
36 million pounds from Permanente 
Metals Corp. Reynolds is delivering 
the aluminum in lieu of rent on a 
government plant it leases. Perma- 
nente is delivering the aluminum in 
part payment for a government plant 
it has purchased. 


‘National Minerals’ B'll Pressure 


MAIN pressure behind action of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs in reporting favorably 
the O’Mahoney “national minerals” 
bill came from interested industry. 
Under the bill miners would re- 
ceive two kinds of financial hand- 
outs from a Minerals Conservation 
Board headed by the secretary of 
the interior: One for encouraging 
exploration for critical and strategic 
minerals, another to prevent aban- 





donment of pumping at high-cost 
mines. Flooding results in irrepar- 
able loss of the metals involve: 
mainly copper, lead and zinc; on a 
smaller scale, tungsten and son, 
others. 

Capitol observers think the bill, 
identified as S. 2105, has small 
chance of enactment since it will be 
opposed by senators from eastern, 
midwestern and southern states on 
two grounds: First, that it has been 
impossible to make any reliable es- 
timates about how many millions 
would be required to finance the pro- 
gram; second, that it would give the 
administration new life-or-death con- 
trol over a considerable segment of 
the marginal mining industry. 


War Powers Bill Shelved 


A GLANCE at the recently-revised 
Emergency Powers bill explains why 
the White House has not attempted 
to get it enacted at this time; the 
wartime powers which the bill would 
confer on the President are so all- 
inclusive that it would stand no 
chance of being enacted by Congress 
in time of peace even if it were clear- 
ly earmarked as legislation to be held 
in standby for another war. 

The product of many government 
and private legal experts, who have 
been working on it for the past 18 
months under the authority of the 
National Security Resources Board, 
it wraps into one package all the 
wartime powers that would be needed 
by the President. 

The bill, subject to any further 
changes that might be deemed wise 
from time to time, will continue to be 
held by the NSRB. 


Tariff Revisions Coming 


FIRST important tariff revision news 
in the wake of Senate clearance of 
the 2-year extension of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act will come 
when the President acts on the agree- 
ments tentatively accepted by the 
United States and 10 foreign powers 
at the recent international trade 
meeting at Annecy, France. 

Now that Congress has acted fa- 
vorably on the administration bill 
and freed the President of all curbs, 
he is in a position to make the 
Annecy agreements effective merely 
by proclamation. The proclamation, 
to be issued early in October, will an- 
nounce tariff cuts on more than 400 
commodities. The 10 countries with 
which agreements were reached at 
Annecy are Denmark, Finland, Italy. 
Greece, Sweden, the Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, Liberia, Uruguay and 
Nicaragua. 
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ew Competitive Edge for Britain? 


Unexpectedly sharp devaluation of the pound gives pause 
even to those European nations favoring cheaper sterling; 
sends them to refiguring relative marketing positions 


WESTERN European nations in the 
race for recovery are refiguring their 
relative positions as the weight cut 
from the English pound promises to 
give Britain a new competitive edge. 

Belgium, France and Italy, heavy 
buyers of British manufactured goods 
and strong proponents of the pound 
devaluation, now wonder if they have 
advised too well. Unexpected was 
the drastic cut from $4.03 to $2.80, 
five cents below what the pound has 
been bringing even on the _ black 
market. Consensus had been that if 
Britain devalued at all, about $3.20 
would be the lowest she would go. 
Nations favoring devaluation thought 
they would still be competitive at 
that level. 

Heavy Drag—Indicative of the un- 
usually heavy drag caused by the 
severe pound revaluation is the num- 
ber of countries outside the British 
Commonwealth which have _ also 
pegged their currencies down several 
notches. Ireland, France, Egypt, 
Israel, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Iceland, Finland and Holland have 
cheapened their money. Some of 
these might have stayed pat had the 
British action been less stringent. 
The chain reaction set off in the 
United Kingdom may bring currency 
revaluations in 30 commonwealth and 
other nations. There is speculation 
in financial quarters that several 
Latin American countries doing busi- 
ness with Britain will devalue. 

Press and popular reaction in 
Britain to devaluation ranges from 
tepid to icy. The French will permit 
the franc to seek its own level in a 
free market, which means a slight 
devaluation from 330 to about 350 
francs to the dollar. Strongest pes- 
simism outside the U.K. comes from 
Western Germany which expects 
near-ruinous competition now from 
Britain. 


Labor Strife Threatens U. K. 


A new threat of industrial chaos 
and inflation hangs over Britain in 
the wake of the 30 per cent slash in 
the dollar value of the pound. In- 
dustry spokesmen admit that ex- 
ports may be boomed by the action, 
but they point out that a much 
greater volume—some estimate as 
high as 50 per cent more than the 
current annual rate—will have to be 
Shipped overseas to take up the 
slack, 

That this much more can be pro- 
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duced is a question, particularly in 
the light of new labor walkouts. De- 
spite government appeals to hold the 
wage line, railway workers started a 
slowdown at Southampton Sept. 20 to 
back demands for a $1.40 pay raise. 
More slowdowns and walkouts ap- 
pear inevitable. Leaders of the Trades 
Union Congress met last week in the 
first of a series of sessions to decide 
whether the TUC can continue to 
support the government’s wage 
freeze order. There are indications 
that the union bosses are split among 
themselves and that a segment of the 
congress might defy the government. 
The TUC is the backbone of Britain's 
ruling Labor party. 

U.K. steel production continues at 
a record rate and will surpass the 
all-time high output in 1948. August 
ingot and castings annual rate was 
16,448,300 net tons, compared with 
15,528,700 tons in August, 1948, and 
13,966,700 tons in July. Export 
quotas for the fourth quarter are 
certain to be increased. All the 
plates and sheets that can be made 
could be sold abroad, and the pound 





LAUNCH-HOUR: The “Gene- 
pesca |” is launched in the Free 
Territory of Trieste Shipyards, 
the first of six ocean-going fish- 
ing ships to be built with Mar- 
shall Plan help. An Italian fish- 
ing company will use it to fish in 
the waters off Newfoundland. 
The catch will be processed for 
Austrian and German markets. 
NEA photo 











devaluation is expected to boom for- 
eign demand for bars and light rails. 
previously being undersold abroad 
by German, Belgian and French pro- 
ducers. 

Major markets for British iron and 
steel products are Australia, South 
Africa, Iran and the Netherlands in 
that order. New value of the pound 
is expected to attract Argentine and 
Canadian business, particularly. Brit- 
ain is stepping up imports on semi- 
finished steel, chiefly from Belgium, 
to boost its production of finished 
products. 


Free Currency for France? 


France began the road back to 
free currency trading last week by 
dropping all controls on dollar deal- 
ings, a move that will devalue the 
france slightly. The shift may have 
strong economic influences on French 
exports for a free currency favors 
foreign trade. 

Government officials expect the 
franc to slide about 6 per cent to a 
rate of 350 to one dollar. The pres- 
ent exchange is 330 to one dollar. 
While the franc-dollar rate will be 
permitted to fluctuate with market 
demands, the French cabinet kept 
controls over dealings with the Brit- 
ish pound. It set a pegged rate of 
980 frances to the pound. This is a 
stronger position than the previous 
exchange of 1070 to the pound. 


Germany Faces Steel Dilemma 


Western Germany is_ wrestling 
with a dilemma in steel which is ac- 
centuated by the pound devaluation. 
Its costs are rising, but competitive 
prices were falling even before the 
devaluation. Industry is now recon- 
sidering its proposal to the Allies to 
permit steel bar prices to be raised 
from $63.75 to $69.30 per metric ton 
and structural steel from $61.70 to 
$67.80. 

The industry now pays $12.60 per 
metric ton of coke, in contrast to 
$11.40 formerly. Imported and do- 
mestic ore prices have also risen. 
Higher imported ore prices alone will 
increase steel’s raw material costs 
by $32.4 million annually. 

Ruhr steelmen are faced with com- 
petition in their own country now, so 
stiff is the battle for markets. They 
fear that French, Dutch and Bel- 
gian steel products, machinery and 
chemicals will eventually be dumped 
in Western Germany. Even the Brit- 
ish, armed with their cheaper pound, 
may enter Ruhr markets. 

German industry has just estab- 
lished a central group of all indus- 
trial trade associations. The new 
group will have its main offices in 
Frankfurt and Dusseldorf. 

Indicative of the type of partner- 
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ship which may eventually be pos- 
sible in the metalworking industry 
is a move by German and American 
pharmaceutical companies. Schenley 
Laboratories Inc., New York, and 
Farbenfabriken Bayer, Leverkusen, 
the largest chemical remnant of the 
former IG-Farben, have concluded a 
broad agreement on the exchange of 
know-how patents and licenses in the 
field of medicals. Bayer will soon 
produce penicillin and streptomycin 
under Schenley license, while Schen- 
ley will begin production of Bayer’s 
antidotes for tuberculosis. This con- 
tract is the first such agreement 
since the end of the war. 


Canada Devalues 

Canada is going back to its war- 
time exchange rate on U.S. dollars. 
As from 1939 to 1946, Canadians will 
pay 110 Canadian cents for one U.S. 
dollar. An American dollar will bring 
$1.1014 Canadian. 

The 10 per cent devaluation, as 
contrasted to Britain’s 30 per cent 
markdown, is all that is deemed nec- 
essary. The effect on the Canadian 
economy is expected to be slight. 
There will be no change in the price 
newspapers pay for Canadian news- 
print, the nation’s biggest export to 
the T 


Yen-Pound Rate Adjusted 
The Japanese are revising their 
yen-British pound rate, but the Jap 
currency is not being devalued. 
“Yhere is no intention to make any 
change at present in the existing yen- 
U.S. dollar rate,’’ Allied headquarters 


says. This rate is 360 yen to one 
dollar, Under the new yen-pound 
rate, one pound will be worth 1008 


1450.8 before de- 
valuation. The adjustment comes 
amid a rising Japanese clamor for 
devaluation of the yen. The Jap- 
anese think that it will have rough 
going in world markets against the 
devaluated currencies of Britain and 
other countries. 


yen compared to 


Europe Trades Know-How’ 


ANOTHER co-operative activity to 
revive western Europe’s economy is 
an arrangement to exchange scien- 
tific and technological informaticn. 
Organized by 15 natiOns under the 
OEEC (Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation), the agency 
for carrying out this program is the 
“Working Party on the Interchange 
of Technology.” Its president is Dr. 
Alexander King of Great Britain and 
its vice president M. Edy Velander of 
Sweden. 

First meeting brought agreement 
for the interchange not only of 
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printed and written material, but also 
for the interchange of experts. Also 
approved was a resolution under 
which the countries will co-operate 
on research and development projects 
beyond the ability of a single country 
to undertake and execute. It was 
further agreed that such research 
projects would be located in the 
countries best fitted by natural cir- 
cumstances and skills to carry out 
the work. Examples of fields in 


which such a course should be fol-, 


lowed include underground gasifica- 
tion of coal, underground gasification 
of peat, and research on the Fischer- 
Tropsch process for the manufacture 
of oil and gasoline from coal. The 
next meeting of the Working Party, 
in November, will be devoted to out- 
lining other co-operative research 
projects, and the development of 
plans for putting them in motion. At 
this meeting, also, the problem of 
measuring productivity—a subject of 
intense interest in all the OEEC 
countries because of their desire to 
reduce their production costs—will 
be discussed extensively. 


Steel Rate’s Destiny 


Now that auto output is catch- 
ing up with demand is subject 
for increasing conjecture 


HOW FAR will the steel industry’s 
operating rate drop if automobile pro- 
duction skids from its record-break- 
ing levels? 

This is a frequent question now 
that the auto industry, the nation’s 
biggest consumer of steel, is rapidly 
catching up on demand for cars. 
Stocks of new autos in dealers’ hands 


and in transit now average 16 per 
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dealer, compared with 11 in md. 
August and 25 before the war. 

Calculations by STEEL indicate ‘!y 
alltime monthly record production of 
approximately 675,000 autos in 
August accounted for around 25 per 
cent or 1,741,500 tons of the nation’s 
steel ingot output of 6,710,820 tons 
that month when steel production was 
at 82.2 per cent of capacity. Tix 
4,969,320 tons remaining after ex- 
cluding the auto industry’s share of 
1,741,500 tons is equivalent to a 
monthly production at 61 per cent 
of capacity. 

In attempting to gage the impact 
an auto production cutback would 
have on steel operations it must be 
recognized that economic conditions 
responsible for such a_ reduction 
would likely also lower the _stee! 
needs of other consumers. How much 
their needs would decline can only 
be guessed. Such guessing is of 
questionable value and would tend 
to complicate mathematical projec- 
tions. 

To simplify visualization of the ef- 
fects of lower auto production, STEEI 
has arbitrarily taken the portion of 
August’s ingot rate accounted for by 
all steel consumption other than au- 
tomotive and superimposed steel re- 
quirements of various levels of auto. 
mobile production (see accompanying 
chart). 

An auto production at the 1939 
monthly average of 311,059 cars 
would have required only 802,532 tons 
of ingots and would have helped put 
the August ingot production rate at 
70.5 per cent of capacity. Turnout 
of 400,000 cars a month would put 
the ingot rate at 73 per cent of ca- 
pacity; a 500,000-car month would 
see the rate at 76 per cent; and in 
a 600,000-car month the rate would 
be 79.6 per cent. 


What Drop. in Auto, Output Would Do To Steel Production 
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Outlook Brighter 


Lighting fixture sales in next 
12 months expected to show 24 
per cent increase 


AMERICANS will buy 24 per cent 
more lighting fixtures in the next 
12 months than they have bought 
in an average postwar year. 

This is the conclusion of the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, New York, on the basis of 
a survey made in Indianapolis by an 
independent market research agency. 

Not Near Saturation—Even with 
this expected increase in buying, the 
market for lighting fixtures is not 
even approaching saturation, the as- 
sociation points out. Influencing the 
public to accept improved lighting 
standards is no easy task, it adds. 
Of the Indianapolis people who are not 
planning to purchase new fixtures 
soon, nearly 60 per cent cay their 
lighting is entirely satisfactory. This 
phenomenon, the association declares, 
exists despite the low levels of illumi- 
nation in this community, chosen for 
the survey because it was considered 
an average American city. 

Most Lighting Inadequate—From 
the Indianapolis survey the associa- 
tion estimates that more than 85 per 
cent of the lighting in the average 
American city is inadequate. As a re- 
sult of the survey a year’s promo- 
tional program of relighting is to 
start Oct. 1 under direction of the 
Electric League of Indianapolis Inc. 
From the program NEMA hopes to 
learn not only the best means for 
promoting planned lighting but also 
the extent to which it can be sold in 
the average American city if all ele- 
ments in the local electrical industry 
are working together under one di- 
rection. 

Only Fifth Bought Since War— 
Less than 20 per cent of the lighting 
fixtures in use in Indianapolis have 
been installed since the end of World 
War II, the survey shows. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the fixtures 
sold in the postwar period have been 
fluorescent, the rest incandescent. 

In a group of areas where 50 foot- 
candles of illumination are recom- 
mended, readings of 46 footcandles 
and better accounted for only 9 
per cent of the total. In these same 
types of areas more than one-third 
were less than 10 footcandles, and 
considerably over one-half were less 
than 20 footcandles. 


Board To Study Renegotiation 


WHILE the Munitions Board is un- 
villing to say anything about the 
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nature of the discussions to be held 
Oct. 12, when it holds its first meet- 
ing with the new Industry Advisory 
Committee on Military-Contractor 
Relationships, outside reports are 
that profit limitation and renegotia- 
tion of negotiated contracts will be 
high on the agenda. Businessmen 
may be asked to recommend a long- 
term policy covering both peacetime 
and wartime renegotiation under the 
terms of the Renegotiation Act of 
1948 which gave the Secretary of De- 
fense considerable latitude in using 
his judgment as to when and where 
renegotiation should be applied. Mem- 
bership of the industry committee 
has not yet been announced. 


An amendment to Part 423, Mili- 
tary Renegotiation Regulation, de- 
fines the grounds for exemption of 
military contracts or subcontracts by 
general classes or types from renego- 
tiation. In general, exemptions “will 
be made only when the economic con- 
ditions in the industry concerned, the 
volume of business, or other condi- 
tions give reasonable assurance that 
excessive profits will not be realized 
from the contracts or sub-contracts,”’ 
and “such an exemption will not be 
granted unless the jurisdiction applies 
to a substantial segment of the in- 
dustry involved.” 


Gun Factory Marks 150th Year 


OCT. 2 will mark the 150th anniver- 
sary of the United States Naval Gun 
Factory on the Anacostia river in 
Washington. On that date, in 1799, 
the Navy took possession of the site 
and started erection of the first 
buildings. 

Known as the Washington Navy 
Yard, the plant built numerous war- 
ships, and served as the country’s 
principal naval ship repair yard. It 
was burned during the war of 1812, 
rebuilt and later used to manufac- 
ture fleet equipment, eventually 
specializing on guns. It was _ the 
center for the design and develop- 
ment of experimental models for the 
new weapons introduced during World 
War II; the name Naval Gun Fac- 
tory was adopted in 1945. Celebration 
of the event, featured by the showing 
of much Navy equipment in action, 
will start Sept. 26 and conclude Oct. 2. 


Tool Men To Meetin Philadelphia 


AMERICAN Society of Tool Engi- 
neers will hold an exposition showing 
the latest cost-cutting equipment and 
methods next April at Philadelphia’s 
Convention Hall and Commercial 
Museum. 

The show, to be held Apr. 10-14, 
will demonstrate the cost-cutting 
needs of all types and sizes of metal- 
working companies. 


- 
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Sept. 26-28, National Electronics Conference: 
1949 conference and exhibit sponsored by 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago 

Sept. 26-28, American Mining Congress 
Metal Mining Convention, Spokane, Wash 


Congress headquarters are in .he ting 


3ldg., Washington 

Sept. 26-28, American Management Asso- 
ciation: Personnel conference Waldortf- 
Astoria Hotel New York Associatior 
headquarters are at 330 W 42nd St 


New York 
Sept. 27-30, American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers: Fall meeting, Hotel Lawrence 
Erie, Pa. Society headquarters are at 2! 
W 9th St New York 


sept. 29, American Iron & Steel Institute 
Regional technical meeting, Hotel Statler 
Buffal 

Oct 3-4, National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers: South central regional meeting 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas Heading the ar 
rangement committee is G R Olsor 
United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La 

Oct, 3-5, American Coke & Coal Chemicals 
Institute: Annual meeting, Skytop Lodge 
Skytop, Pa Institute headquarters are at 
29 15th St. N.W Washington. 

Oct. 3-6, Association of Iron & Steel Engi 
neers: Annual convention, William Penr 
Hotel, Pittsburgh Association aeadquar 
ters are at 1010 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh 

Oct. 4-6, Society of Industrial Packaging & 
Materials Handling Engineers: Fourth ar 
nual exposition, Detroit 

Oct. 6, American Iron & Steel Institute: Re 
gional technical meeting, Drake Hotel 
Chicago 

Oct. 10-11, Boston Conference on Distribu 
tion: 21st annual affair, sponsored by Bos 
ton Chamber of Commerce, Harvard Un 
versity, Boston University and others. 

Oct. 10-13, Purchasing Agents Association of 
Baltimore: Annual manufacturers’ prod 
ucts exhibits, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti 
more, Chairman of the management com 
mittee is Stephen J 3uschman, Stark 
Electric Co., 1300 S. Short St., Baltimore 

Oct. 10-14, American Society for Testing 
Materials: First Pacific area nationa 
meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 
National headquarters are at 1916 Race 
St., Philadelphia. 

Oct. 11-14, American Standards Associa- 
tion: 3lst annual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. Association headquar- 
ters are at 70 E. 45th St., New York 

Oct. 12-15, Electrochemical Society: 96th 
convention, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. De 
tails may be obtained from H. B. Linford 
secretary, 235 W. 102nd St., New York. 

Oct. 13, American Iron & Steel Institute: 
Regional technical meeting, Hotel Pick- 
Ohio, Youngstown. 

Oct. 13-14, Steel Founders’ Society of Amer- 
ica: Fall meeting, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Society headquarters are in the 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland. 

Oct. 13-14, Society for the Advancement of 
Management, Chicago Chapter: Fall train- 
ing conference, at Illinois Institute of 
Technology. Conference chairman is H. A 
Mercer, Sterling Tool Products Co., 2085 
N. Hawthorne Ave., Melrose Park, IIl 
Fee is $15 for society members and $30 
for nonmembers. 

Oct. 13-15, Industrial Management Confer- 
ence of the University of Missouri: Third 
annual meeting, University of Missouri 
Columbia, Mo. 

Oct. 13-15, Foundry Equipment Manufac- 
turers Association: Annual meeting, Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Association headquarters are in the En 
gineers Bldg., Cleveland. 

Oct. 14-16, Metal Treating Institute: Annual) 
meeting, Cleveland. Institute headquar- 
ters are at 420 Lexington Ave., New York 

Oct. 17-20, Wire Association: Annual conven- 
tion, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Association 
headquarters are at 300 Main St., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 
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: ae straight cylindrical 
construction of the bear- 
ings allows for roll expan- 
sion due to temperature 
changes without cramping 
the bearing. Hyatt Roller 
Bearings have demonstrated 
their ability to operate con- 
tinuously without excessive 
wear. Since there is little 
wear on the bearings, gear 
centers are accurately main- 
tained, Easier turning gears 
with a minimum of gear re- 


placement are the result. 
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Be DUTY Hyatt Roller Bearings on the table rolls ; al 
tr 
and line shafts of the 44” Blooming Mill at the Jones th 
* . ‘ . . . , or 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation Aliquippa Works offer the te 
kind of operating and maintenance advantages that Steel 6 
CC 
Mill operators appreciate. 

be 
Hyatt Bearings are engineered to take the heavy impacts 
he 
and excessive heat incidental to normal steel mill table di 
. ‘ . , , ‘ be 
operation. The Bearings are designed into simple housings 1 
thus facilitating maintenance. They offer positive lubrica- ¥: 
Vi 

tion and great resistance to shock load. 
lu 
On blooming mills as in so many other steel mill " 
applications Hyatt Bearings can be a real time, labor a 
t 
and money saver. Why not let us show you what we i 


‘an do for you. Hyatt Bearings Division, General 


Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
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By A. H. ALLEN Detroit Editor, STEEL 


New Nash models bring few appearance changes. 


Mirrors of Motordom 


Am- 


bassador engine compression ratio stepped up and cylinder 
head designed for revised combustion chamber shape 


DETROIT 
FIRST shown publicly last Friday, 
the 1950 Nash models have been in 
production since Labor Day, permit- 
ting distribution of around 5000 to 
dealers for display. Meanwhile, as- 
semblies at Wisconsin and California 
plants are heading for 700 per day, 
well ahead of the rate prevailing in 
August, when the 1949 models were 
concluded. Record-breaking sales last 
month indicate that dealers had few, 
if any, of the older models to clear 
out before wnveiling the new job. 

From an appearance’ standpoint, 
changes are few, being confined prin- 
cipally to a 10-inch increase in the 
width of the rear window, resulting 
in a 33 per cent expansion of glass 
area therein. Also, wider entry is 
provided through front and_ rear 
doors, in line with the trend appar- 
ent throughout the industry. 

Small Series Renamed—The former 
600 series has been renamed the 
Statesman, the larger series continu- 
ing to be the Ambassador. Wheel- 
base, overall length, height, width, 
tread and other basic dimensions are 
unchanged from the preceding mod- 
els. Of particular interest is the in- 
troduction of hydra-matic drive on 
the Ambassador, this making the sec- 
ond producer outside General Motors 
to offer this automatic driving fea- 
ture, the other of course being Lin- 
coln. 

Engine for the Ambassador has 
been stepped up in compression ra- 
tio from 7 to 7.3:1. A new cylinder 
head has been designed to accommo- 
date the revised combustion cham- 
ber shape. In it, valves are inclined 
from the vertical by 11 degrees and 
simplifications made in the overhead 
valve Ikbricating system. 

Felt wicks, previously used for 
lubrication of contact areas between 
rocker arms and valve stems were 
found to be erratic in their action 
and difficult to control in produc- 
tion as to position, fit and meter- 
ing characteristics of the felt, In- 
stead, oil is now fed under pressure 
to the hollow rocker arm shaft and 
is distributed directly to each rocker 
arm bearing. 

For lubrication of the two ends of 
each rocker arm, a metering hole is 
provided in the top at the shaft bear- 


ing. The arm forging is shaped to 
prevent excess oil running down the 
arm to the valve stem, and in addi- 
tion a baffle inside the cover shields 
the valve area. Rubber seals on the 
valve stems at the spring retainer 
further guard against seepage of oil 
down the stems into the guides. 
Automatic Transmission—Adoption 
of the hydra-matic transmission has 
called for changes in the crankshaft 
and flywheel. Normally, the starter 
gear is formed by a separate steel 
ring shrvnk onto a relatively heavy 
cast iron flywheel. In the new de- 
sign the flywheel, comprising part 
of the housing for the fluid coupling, 
is a stamped steel plate with ring 
gear teeth cut directly into the edge. 
Balancing, once accomplished by 
drilling metal from the heavy side 
of the cast flywheel, now is done by 
balancing the crankshaft itself, drill- 
ing metal from the cheeks if neces- 
sary. Later, the shaft and flywheel 
are assembled and the entire unit 
rebalanced if needed. The shaft has 
solid crankpins and heavier counter- 
weights to maintain running dynamic 
balance. In earlier models the crank- 
pins were drilled lengthwise to re- 


duce rotating weight of the throws. 
These lightening holes required in- 
serted pipe to conduct oil from the 
main bearings to the connecting rods. 
The solid pin design is more rigid, 
easier to manufacture and less like- 
ly to develop oil leaks at the inserted 
tubes. 

Starter on Transmission 
Incidentally, the starter control] on 
equipped with automatic 
transmission is act-ated by merely 
lifting the transmission control lever 
a short distance. The system, devel- 
oped by Nash engineers, is considered 
faster and more convenient than the 
conventional dash-mounted pushbut- 
tons, 

A few other changes were made to 
accommodate the hydra-matic. Throt- 
tle linkage has been extended to con- 
nect the carburetor and transmission 
so that the necessary torque sensi- 
tivity will be provided to vary shift 
speeds, depending upon accelerator 
pedal position and engine torque out- 
put. Body floor has been altered in 
shape to provide necessary clear- 
ance over the transmission. Fast idle 
cam on the carburetor is revised for 
more accurate control of idle speed 
during engine warmup and to reduce 
creeping tendencies of the transmis- 
sion. Forward end of the propeller 
shaft now is of a tubular section 
to increase stiffness and 
tendency toward noise noted at low 
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gasoline. 





FIRST GERMAN AUTO SHOW: This Hansa 1500, styled along American 
lines by the Carl Borgward factory in Bremen, was one of the vehicles 
shown at Germany’s first auto exhibit since the beginning of World War 


ll, held this month in the British sector of Berlin. 
different cars and motorcycles displayed at the fair, has a maximum 
speed of about 75 miles an hour and can get 27 miles to a gallon of 
NEA photo 


The Hansa, one of 80 
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MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 





speeds with certain throttle positions. 
Reclining Seats — Novel interior 
change has made the glove box of 
the sliding bin type located at the 
center of the instrument panel below 
the radio controls. A reclining type 
of front seat back is another inter- 
esting option. In addition to the 
normal bed position, the seat beside 
the driver may be adjusted to three 
intermediate reclining positions. 


High-Frequency Lamination 


USE of a new technique of radio 
high-frequency heating at the Iron 
Mountain, Mich., plant of Ford has 
reduced the fabrication of frames and 
pillars for wood station wagon bodies 
to a matter of minutes and at the 
same time improved quality. Under 
the former system of lamination, it 
was necessary to apply heat to the 
outside and wait for long periods of 
time for the heat to flow into the 
wood. With radio frequency equip- 
ment, heat is introduced into the 
body framing member within min- 
utes. 

A companion development has been 
the introduction of superior gl es of 
the resin type. They are highly re- 
sistant to heat and moisture and de- 
velop a strength greater than wood 
itself. The division has installed 18 
new 75-ton laminating presses to han- 
dle the work. 

In the process, the package of 
resin-coated wood plys to be bonded 
is placed in a press between two 
copper electroces, connected to the 
high-frequency generator. Voltages of 
3000-4000 are applied across the elec- 
trodes while the wood laminates are 
held together under pressure of 300 
psi. The laminated pillars electron- 
ically bonded with phenolic resin 
while under pressure not only save 
wood as compared with the solid 
steck type of construction, but in ad- 
dition are far stronger. 


New Delivery Chassis 


A NEW heavy-duty Ford parcel de- 
livery chassis now is being supplied 
on special order to meet what is 
described as growing demand for 
vehicles with 350-4F0 cu ft of body 
capacity in multi-stop delivery serv- 
ice. The forward-control type chassis 
on 134-inch wheelbase is produced 
with grille, windshield and front quar- 
ter windows, easy-access engine cov- 
er and tilting driver’s seat. Bodies 
are not s"pplied by Ford but there 
are a number of manufacturers of 
these units in various sections of 
the country. The chassis will accom- 
modate 10% to 12%-foot delivery 
bodies, and supplements shorter-wheel- 
base designs introduced eight months 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 


1949 1948 

January 445,092 422,236 
February 443,734 399,471 
March 543,711 519,154 
April 569,728 462,323 
May 508,101 359,996 
June 623,689 454,401 

Six mos. 3,134,055 2,617,581 
July 604,351 489,736 
August 675,000* 478,186 
September 437,181 
October 516,814 
November 495,488 
December 514,337 

12 mos, 5,549,323 


* Preliminary. 


Estimate for week ended: 


(Same 
week) 

1949 1948 
Sept. 3 146,039 101,879 
Sept. 10 123,806 78,677 
Sept. 17 154,330 94,410 
Sept. 24 156,000 98,394 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 











ago. Ford truck sales, by the way, 
were the highest since July, 1948, con- 
trasting with the general declines 
noted in the overall truck market. 


Automakers Watch for Strikes 


AS THE outlook for coal and steel 
grew dimmer, the motor industry 
was showing increasing concern over 
the possibility of maintaining its high 
rate of production through the fall 
months. Steel stocks generally are 
above normal, althovgh some items 
are considered in the critical stage 
and their lack might shut down pro- 
duction, even though there remained 
a sufficient supply of most require- 
ments. Chrysler plants, for example, 
according to a corporation spokes- 
man, have on hand enough steel for 
6-8 weeks of operation at present 
levels, in contrast with a normal 3-4 
weeks. Other producers are about in 
the same situation. 


Coal stocks also are comfortable 
in the’ Detroit area, and it would be 
6-8 weeks before they could be de- 
pleted. The Detroit Edison Co., one 
of the largest coal consumers here, 
reported it has better than four 
months’ supply for normal operations. 


Revise Selling Agreements 


GENERAL MOTORS has announced 
it is revising its forthcoming selling 
agreements with distributors and 
dealers handling its divisional prod- 





ucts “in the light of legal treids 
under the Anti-trust Laws.” The cur. 
poration declared that the 5 to 4 
opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
Standard Oil Co. of California case 
“emphasizes the uncertainty of the 
law and the difficulty of determining 
the legal status of contract clauses 
which have heretofore been considered 
legal and proper as well as desirahe 
to the public dealers.” 

Reduced to every-day language 
what appears to be involved is the 
question of “territorial protection’ 
for dealers. This clause in contracts 
provides that a dealer who sells a 
new car or truck outside of his terri- 
tory must pay a cash penalty to the 
dealer in whose area such a sale was 
made. This penalty clause has been 
in effect for many years, althovgh 
it was not enforced since 1942 be- 
cause of the war. It is understood to 
have been resumed a few months ago 
Current revisions are not being dic- 
tated by any applicable court de- 
cision, being merely anticipatory in 
character. 


“Complete Phony” 


FRANK RISING, head of the Auto- 
matic Parts & Equipment Manufac- 
turers Inc., who can turn a neat 
phrase with the best of them, has 
some plain-spoken words to offer on 
the steel industry fact-finding-board’s 
report, to wit: “It’s a pretty thing 
that gold brick which the steel-in- 
dustry board polished up and handed 
to the steel union. Boy, what a 
bargain. A hundred-dollar pension for 
six cents.” 

“Of course it is a complete phony, 
and Phil Murray ought to can the 
advisers who told him to grab it 
At six cents for 2000 hovrs a year, 
it would take about 80 years to build 
up enough annuity stake to cover the 
difference between federal dole and 
the glittering hundred bucks. 

“The stupidity of the report is not 
the worst feature, however. Nor is its 
infatuation for the universal dole. 
What is worse is the fact there was 
a report at all, and that it got such 
wide approval in so many quarters. 
Here were three men, surrounded 
as they said in statement by a ‘wel- 
ter of controverted fact and theory,’ 
yet bringing out a unanimors batch 
of guesses which is to be accepted 
by everyone as the new way of life. 

“What is it that has got into us 
all, to cause such satisfaction and 
agreement with this mass of double- 
talk? What kind of people are Amer- 
ican union leaders and business ex- 
ecutives to take with good humor 
this fatuous, meddlesome bungling? 
Both sides, if they had a _ proper 
amount of self-respect, should de- 
nounce the whole deal.” 
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CONSOLIDATING ALL YOUR FASTENER 
PURCHASES WITH A SINGLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY ... helps get 
True Fastener Economy. RB&W, 
manufacturing all the most popular types 
of fasteners, offers you prompt delivery 
on whatever style and size of PLOW, STEP 
and ELEVATOR BOLT you specify . . . 
and also the dependable performance 
that results from more than a century 
of continuous research and progressive 


development in fastener manufacturing. 


THE COMPLETE QUALITY LINE 


104 YEARS MAKING STRONG THE THINGS 


BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 
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Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, 
Pa., Rock Falls, il. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Additional sales offices at: Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Oakland, 
Portland, Seattle, Distributors from coast 
to coast. ; 


THAT MAKE AMERICA STRONG 

























Ceco Builds in Birmingham 


New district plant and ware- 
house another phase in metal 
products firm's expansion 


CECO Steel Products Corp. is build- 
ing in Birmingham an 88,000 sq ft 
plant and warehouse. This marks 
another step in the firm’s expansion 
program which involves 15 plants 
from coast to coast. The company’s 
district manufacturing and warehous- 
ing operations will be transferred to 
the new location from suburban 
Bessemer, Ala. 

About 200 men will be employed 
in the new plant which will manu- 
facture open-web steel joists and 
fabricate reinforcing steel for build- 
ings and highways. The facility will 
also be used for warehousing metal 
windows and doors, metal frame 
screens, metal lath and accessories, 
steel roof deck and steelforms for 
reinforced concrete joist construction. 

Ceco which now maintains its gen- 
eral ofices in Chicago was organized 
in 1912 in Omaha, Nebr., as Concrete 
Engineering Co. Its initial efforts 
were devoted largely to the introduc- 
tion of a new system of concrete 
joist floor construction, invented and 
patented by C. Louis Meyer, the 
firm’s founder. 

With the widespread acceptance of 
this method of construction the com- 
pany has grown until it now has 
plants located coast to coast. Since 
the early years of its formation, 
Ceco has developed and widely di- 
versified its services and products 
so that they are used in thousands 
of structures ranging from homes to 
large buildings 


Laboratory S:te Purchased 


PURCHASE of the Easttown School 
building in Berwyn, Pa., and plans 
for its conversion into a scientific re- 
search and development laboratory 
are announced by Foote Mineral Co., 
Philadelphia. Located between the 
company’s main office and its plant 
at Exton, Pa., the laboratory will pro- 
vide easy access to management, 
sales and promotion. 

Development of new and improved 
products and enhancement of quality 
and markets for present products in 
the fields of chemicals, metals and 
alloys, welding rod coatings, ceramic 
glazes, enamels and bodies as well as 
engineering studies related to im- 
provement in equipment design and 
precess control will be carried on in 
the new location. In addition to pro- 
jects in these fields, a number of pro- 
jects will be carried out under con- 





GIANT OPEN HEARTH: Molten steel vours into ladles from Weirton 

Steel Co.’s new 550-ton oven hearth at Weirton, W. Va. The furnace is 

more than three times the size of the average unit; raw steel from a 

single heat is eouval in weight to the total amount in more than 400 
automobiles 











tract with government agencies and 
several co-operative projects with 
outside companies will be included. 


Outside Work Being Taken 


FACILITIES for the manufacture 
of a wide range of products are being 
made available at the Imperial 
Works, Oil City, Pa., plant of Oil 
Well Supply Co. New business for 
the U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary will 
be handled by a specialty sales de- 
partment, supplementing its sales or- 
ganization which serves the oil indus- 
try. 

Wartime addition of many products 
and postwar improvements have 
added to the plant’s flexibility. These 
factors make it possible for the com- 
pany to take orders for diversified 
commercial products without affect- 
ing manufacture of oil well supplies. 

Machine shop, iron and steel foun- 
dry, forge and heat treating depart- 
ments have all been modernized. 


A. 0. Sm’th Sel's Heating Dev'ce 


NEW A. O. Smith product marketed 
after a field-testing program is an 
inexpensive heat controlling device 
for gas burning heaters. 

Designed to provide a constant flow 
of heat instead of the on-and-off 
heating in many conventional heaters 
burning gas or oil, the unit regulates 


the amount of fuel being injected into 
the heater. This is done by action 
of a capillary tube which expands 
when the air is heated and com- 
presses a bellows to throttle down 
a valve regulating fuel injection. 

Units are being manufactured at 
Smith’s Kankakee, IIl., plant. They 
are sold as optional equipment with 
the firm’s new conversion burner 
made to utilize older furnace models 
for burning gas. 


More Titan’um Available 


PURE TITANIUM in relatively larg 
amounts is being produced at the 
Watervliet, N. Y., plant of Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp. Experimenta! 
lots of the metal are available in 
strip, bar and wire form, at a pricé 
range of $5 to $20 a pound. Lower 
prices are believed likely through 
further development of technique. 


AEC, Blaw-Knox Negot‘ate 


ATOMIC ENERGY Commission is 
negotiating with the Chemical Plants 
Division of Blaw-Knox Constructior 
Co., Pittsburgh, for a contract cover 
ing architect-engineer services for en- 
gineering design of a materials test 
ing reactor. 

Primary purpose of the new reat 
tor will be to test various reacto 
construction materials under intens: 
neutron bombardinent greater thar 
any experienced before. 
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Paragraphs on developments of interest and significance 
within the metalworking industry 


Manganeso Reduction Corp., Balti- 
more, has been organized to produce 
magnesium chloride. Its president 
is Carroll S. Hardester. Location of 
a 75Vu-sq ft p-.a.it to be erected soon 
has not yet been decided. Officials 
of the new company are also offi- 
cials of Chlorinated Products Co., 
Baltimore. 
——Q-- 
Hauser Machine Tool Corp., Man- 
hasset, N. Y., was appointed exclu- 
sive U. S. factory representative for 
Schaublin Ltd., Bevilard, Switzerland. 
Among precision tools Hauser will 
make available to American manu- 
facturers are Schaublin turret, repeti- 
tion and lead-screw lathes, milling 
and multiple drilling machines, and 
accessories. 
—n— 
Research Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
has been formed in New Bedford, 
Mass. Firm’s activities will include 
patent investigations to determine 
feasibility of manufacture, outright 
purchase of valid patents and manu- 
facture of patented articles on a roy- 
alty basis. P. Sweeney is its pres’- 
dent. 
~——() 
McNamara Co. Inc., Baltimore, man- 
facturer of steel tanks, smoke stacks, 
hoppers, bins and similar products, is 
completing its 25,000-sq ft factory 
building and plans to move to the 
new location about Oct. 15. 
woo) 
Lodge & Shipley Co., Cincinnati, has 
discontinueu manufacture of the Ac- 
me line of turret lathes to devote 
more of its facilities to the continual 
development of its extended lire of 
new model “X” and Duomatic lathes. 
Company will continue to furnish re- 
pair parts and most turret lathe 
tooling for Acme turret lathes built 
by the former Acme Machine Tool 
Co. and by Lodge & Shipley. 
0- 
United Steel of America Inc., Balti- 
more, expanded its facilities for man- 
ufacturing steel roof joists. 
O- 
Bay State Abrasive Products Co., 
Westboro, Macs., announces its De- 
troit branch office and warehouse is 
now located at 880 Lawndale Ave. 
The new location offers increased 
stocks plus a completely modernized 
grinding wheel alteration service for 
the company’s customers in the Mich- 
igan area. 
-O 
Victor Equipment Co., San Francis- 
, is now manufacturing corrosion 
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recictant regulators for the precision 
control of any gas, wet or dry. Reg- 
ulators can handle chlorine, sulphur 
dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, ammonia 
and boron trifluorice in wet form at 
delivery precsures up to 5000 psi and 
gas volumes up to 2000 cfm. 
eg 

Century Engineers Ine. has_ been 
formed in Burbank, Calif., to offer 
service in fields of aircraft design, 
transportation equipment, radio, op- 
tical and astro-physics instruments 
and electrical equipment. 

O 
General Electric Co.’s chemical de- 
partment announces formation of a 
Laminated and Insulated Products 
Division with headquarters in Cozh- 
octon, O., and with responsibility for 
laminated and _ fabricated plastics 
products manufactured in Coshocton 
and for inculating materials produced 
in Schenectady, N. Y. 

O 
United States Testing Co. Inc., Ho- 
boken, N. J., expanded its services in 
the control of welding operations to 
include qualification of welders for 
welding contractors and steel fabri- 
cators. Work is being carried on in 
the company’s plant at Hoboken. 
Service permits employers to send 
prospective welder employees to the 
plant for qualification and weldment 
tests. 

O 
Gast Mfg. Corp., Benton Harbor, 
Mich., appointed Process Industries 
Engineers Inc., Pittsburgh, represen- 
tative for Gast’s rotary air motors, 
compressors and vacuum pumps. Ter- 
ritory for Process is western Penn- 
sylvania, eastern Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia. 

oO 
McNally Pittsburg Mfg. Corp., 
Pittsburg, Kans., has added two en- 
gineering service officers, one in 
Terre Haute, Ind., and another in 
Charleston, W. Va. Addition of 
Jerome V. Lentz in Terre Haute and 
Irving M. Cra‘g in Charleston brings 
McNally Pittsburg’s total of engi- 
neers in coal preparation activities 
to 136. 

oO 
Research Corp., New York, = an- 
nounces. that Niagara Blower Co., 
New York, has been awarded the 
license to manufacture dehumidify- 
ing and air conditioning equipment 
under its series of patents covering 
removal of moisture from air or other 
gases by use of a hydroscopic liquid. 
Method ceveloped by Research Corp.’s 


scientists is to dehumidify air by con- 
tact with a liquid spray which ab- 
sorbs moisture from the air stream 
passing through the equipment. One 
application of the process is preven- 
tion of moisture damage to metal 
and electric products. 

O 
United Metal Products Division ot 
Diebold Inc., Canton, O., appointed 
Demsey & Associates to represent 
the protective device company in the 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York 
areas. Demsey & Associates is es- 
tablishing dealer outlets throughout 
those states. 

oO 
Fentron Steel Works Inc., Seattle, 
metal window and door manufactur- 
er, opened a San Francisco sales of- 
fice. R. M. DesCamp, formerly chief 
estimator of the company, will pro- 
mote sales and service. 

Oo 
Aerol Co. Inc., Los Angeles, opened 
e, Cleveland warehouse. Company 
supplies industrial wheels, casters 
and hand trucks and other types 
of materials handling equipment. 

) 
Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland, ap- 
pointed Metal Goods Corp., Dallas, 
distributor of Parker O-rings for 
static and dynamic seals for hydrau- 
lic and other fluid-handling systems 

e) 
Western Electric Co., forwarded a 
letter to all company stockholders 
advising them of special meeting 
Sept. 27. A proposal will be sub- 
mitted to increase the company’s 
authorized capital stock from 9 mil- 
lion to 10.5 million shares. Proceeds 
from the proposed issue, to be issued 
pro rata to stockholders would be 
used largely for repayment of out- 
standing indebtedness. 

O 
Rotor Tool Co., Cleveland, appointed 
Russell & Olson Co., Detroit, exclu- 
sive agents for Rotor’s complete line 
of electric and pneumatic drills, nut 
setters, screw drivers, buffers, polish- 
ers, grinders, scalers, rammers and 
chippers in the the Detroit-Toledo 
and Michigan areas. 

oO 
John Nooter Boiler Works Co., St 
Louis, is changing its name Oct. 1 to 
Nooter Corp., since the company’s 
activities in manufacture of tanks 
aud pressure vescels make the old 
name obsolete. 

oO 
Society of Industrial Packaging & 
Materials Handling Engineers’ will 
conduct its Second Wayne Univer- 
sity Packaging & Materials Handling 
Institute under the auspices of the 
Wayne University School of Busi- 
ness Administration Oct. 3 through 
7 in Detroit. 
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The Business Trend 
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INDUSTRIAL activity made a sharp ascent in the 
week ended Sept. 17 as STEEL’s industrial production 
index reached a preliminary 173 per cent of the 1936 
-1939 average, a 15-point rise over the preceding 
week. In the corresponding week of 1948 the index 
was 168 after a ten-point gain over the preceding 
week, 
AUTOMOBILES—An increase of more than 20,000 
passenger car and truck assemblies in the week ended 
Sept. 17 from the preceding week’s total was a major 
factor in the rise of STEEL’s index. The industry 
assembled 154,330 units in the latest week, compared 
with 123,806 a week earlier and 94,410 in the same 
week a year ago. Outturn is expected to remain high 
for the rest of this month but schedules may be 
trimmed in subsequent months because of a “normal” 
seasonal sales decline. Model changes are being read- 
ied by most builders in preparation for increased 
sales competition in 1950. Chrysler is reportedly 
striving for a November changeover; some of the in- 
dependents already have new models in production. 


STEEL—tThe ingot rate also advanced in the week 
ended Sept. 17 to 86.5 per cent of capacity, highest 
point since the week ended June 18. A decline in the 
steelmaking rate is expected during the current week, 
largely because of labor unrest. Some blast furnaces 
are being banked to save fuel as result of the coal 
strike and others are being banked as a precaution 
against a steel strike. 

COAL—Bituminous coal output fell to 5,820,000 net 


tons in the week ended Sept. 10. Miners worked onl) 
two days that week as the abbreviated work-week 
was trimmed still further by the holiday. 
TRUCKLOADINGS— American Trucking Associations 
Inc. reports the volume of freight transported by mo- 
tor carriers in July dropped 8.4 per cent below June 
and 1.3 per cent below July, 1948. These carriers 
transported an aggregate of 2,859,681 tons in July, 
compared with 3,121,144 tons in June and 2,897,985 
tons in July a year ago. Carriers of iron and steel 
hauled about 4 per cent of the total tonnage. Their 
traffic volume decreased 20.9 per cent below June but 
was up 5.2 per cent over July, 1948. 
CONSTRUCTION—Civil engineering construction vol- 
ume totaled about $156 million fi the week ended 
Sept. 15, an increase of 6 per cent over the preceding 
week but a decline of 15 per cent from the corres- 
ponding week last year. Heavy construction for the 
year to date totals about $5.8 billion, 18 per cent 
above the corresponding total a year ago. Private 
construction for the period totals $2.7 billion and 
public construction $3.1 billion. Both categories rep- 
resent gains over 1948 totals for the same period but 
the public construction gain of 21 per cent tops the 
15 per cent gain in private building. 

PRICES—tThe wholesale price index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics advanced 1.2 per cent in the week 
ended Sept. 13 to 154.6 per cent of the 1926 average. 
At this point it is 1.8 per cent above four weeks ago 
and 9 per cent below the comparable week in 1948. 
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» “ T MONTH YEA 
BAROMETERS of BUSINESS — aa: ms se 
-——~ Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) + 86.5 85.0 83.5 96.0 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 5,579 5,258 5,578 5,426 
: Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 970 1,342 1,333 1,863 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) 4,845 4,851 4,723 5,597 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) $156.0 $146.5 $137.2 $183.3 
\ Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 154,330 123,806 149,359 94,410 
ee *Dates on request. +1949 weekly capacity is 1,843,516 net tons. 1948 weekly capacity was 1,802.476 net tons 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) 705+ 624 731 910 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 185 148 193 84 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) t $27,454 $27,589 $27,383 $28,156 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)}t 4% 5% 15% 2% 
+Preliminary, tFederal Reserve Board 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) $12,827 $10,492 $12,640 $13,454 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) $256.5 $256.4 $254.9 $252.1 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $14.3 $9.7 $16.1 $13.8 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 6,812 3,201 5,020 3,352 
Loans and Investments (billions)+ $65.7 $65.8 $64.2 $63.3 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) + $37,378 $37,307 $36,144 $34,652 
tMember banks, Federal Reserve System. 
STEEL’s Weighted Finished Steel Price Index++ 152.52 152.52 152.52 151.86 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Compositet 180.3 180.3 180.1 220.7 
All Commodities; 154.6 152.7 151.9 169.9 
Metals and Metal Products+ 168.9 168.9 167.9 172.0 
{Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. 11936-1939—100. 1935-1939 — 100 
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Men of Industry 








CHARLES A. BUTCHER 


Charles A. Butcher has been elected 
a vice precicent of Elliott Co., Jean- 
nette, Pa. He will continue as gen- 
eral manager of the Crocker-Wheeler 
Electric Mfg. Co., Ampere, N. J., a 
recently acquired division of Elliott 
Co. Mr. Butcher has more than 30 
years of experience in many phases 
of the electrical field, and has several 
patents to his credit, including an 
automatic switch used throughout 
the world to control circuit breakers 
in power supply apparatus of electric 
railway syctems. 
Oo 
E. F. Luna, formerly advertising 
manager of Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Co., INew York, has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of the com- 
pany. 
0 

Walter J. Maytham Jr. has been ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast district man- 
ager, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh. He takes over duties car- 
ried by Charles A. Dostal, vice presi- 
dent, who will retire next May after 
more than 43 years’ service with the 
company, and who until his retire- 
ment will handle special executive 
assignments in the Pacific Coast dis- 
trict. Mr. Maytham will make his 
headquarters in San Francisco. He 
will be succeeded as marager of in- 
dustrial sales in the Northwestern 
district, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, by A. M. Fisher, who in turn 
is succeeded by J. A. Holden as man- 
ager of the Milwaukee office. R. P. 
Wagener has been appointed manager 
of the industrial products advertising 
and sales promotion department of 
Westinghouse, with headquarters in 
Pittsburgh. He succeeds J. H. Thom- 
son, who has accepted a vice presi- 
dency with Electrical Publications 
Inc. in Cleveland. 
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LLOYD WOLF 


Lloyd Wolf has been eppointed chief 
engineer in charge of the engineering 
department of Twin Disc Clutch Co., 
Racine, Wis. He joined the com- 
pany in 1947 as chief development 
engineer. During the war he was 
chief engineer of Army Ground 
Forces at Fort Knox, Ky., where he 
was primarily concerned with devel- 
opment of hydraulic power trans- 
missions for the Army’s heavy tank 
program. Previously he was asso- 
ciated with Gemmek Mfg. Co., Me- 
chanical Handling Systems Inc., and 
Continental Motors and General Mo- 
tors Corp. in engineering capacities. 
87 
George C. Stamets has entered the 
employ of Wm. K. Stamets Co., Pitts- 
burgh, as sales engineer. He assumes 
the position left vacant by the death 
of James W. Chalmers. 
O 


C. J. Moore, manager, Pittsburgh 
branch, has been appointed manager, 
Railway & Motive Power Sales Di- 
vision, Exide Batteries of Canada 
Ltd., subsidiary of Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Philadelphia. He was 
supervisor of motive power sales from 
1942 to 1946. Prior to employment 
by Exide Mr. Moore was with Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. C. 
H. Leet has been appointed manager 
at Pittsburgh, succeeding Mr. Moore. 
Mr. Leet was a salesman in the 
industrial battery department, Pitts- 
burgh branch. 
oO 


E. O. Howard has been appointed 
sales engineer, Grinder & Titan Abra- 
sive Jivisions. Charles H. Beslv & 
Co., Chicago. He will cover the north- 
ern Illinois area. For the last 11 
years he has been manager of the 
Buffalo territory. 


GRIFFITH C. TAAFFE 


Griffith C. Taaffe, sales manager of 
Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Co., Oakley, 
Cincinnati, a subsidiary of Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Co., has been 
elected a vice president of the lathe 
company. He became associated with 
the parent concern in 1935, and previ- 
ous!y had spent six years with the 
Cincinnati and Buffalo plants of 
Worthington Pump Corp. in various 
capacities. D-ring the war Mr. Taaffe 
acted as technical adviser to the tools 
branch of the War Production Board, 
Washington, and subsequently estab- 
lished and operated the Washington 
office of Cincinnati Milling & Grind- 
ing Machines Inc., another subsidiary 
company. He later became manager 
of all field service and demonstration 
work, established and conducted the 
sales of Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co.’s surplus products, in 1946 acted 
as special assistant to the sales 
manager of Cincinnati Milling & 
Grinding Machines Inc., and a year 
later became peneral sales manager, 
Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Co. 


0 


Clary Multiplier Corp., Los Angeles, 
announces appointment of Marvin 
S. Bandoli to fill the newly created 
post of vice president in charge of 
sales and dictribution. For a period 
of years he was with Victor Adding 
Machine Co., Chicago, serving as a 
member of the board of directors 
and vice president in charge of dis- 
tribution. He also was formerly 
national sales manager, Kelvinator 
Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corp., and 
vice president in charge of sales for 
Tracy Co., Pittsburgh. In his new 
post at Clary, Mr. Bandoli will have 
charge of a sales and distribution or- 
ganization which includes 52 com- 
pany-owned branches throughout the 
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Is PHYSICAL STRENGTH your magnet problem? 


Milis agree that skull-cracking subjects a9 magnet to the roughest 


of service. Cautioning crane operators to ‘take it easy” is sage but 
frequently impractical advice. 


Why not fit your magnet to the job when you buy? 


Ohio basket-type magnets are specially constructed to withstand 
hard knocks. “Fenders” project beyond magnet diameter . . . stave 
off and protect against damaging blows. 


For extra magnet life in rough service, install Ohio basket-type 
magnets. Write today to Ohio — 25 years a leader in magnetic 
matertals handling. 


OHIO PROTECTO-WELD 
MAGNET is welded on top, 
where weld cannot be 
dented in. Sizes include 
39, 46, 55 and 65-inch diameters. Ohio 


also builds magnet control equipment. 
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United States, more than 300 author- 
ized dealers, and sales outlets in ap- 
proximately 26 foreign countries. 
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Philip T. Coffin has been named 





PHILIP T. COFFIN 


manager of pig and ingot sales, and 
manager of the warehousing division 
for Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Coffin joined the com- 
pany in 1926. He served as works 
manager for the Alcoa-operated 
government-owned aluminum plant at 
Queens, N. Y., during World War II, 
and was made assistant manager of 
the New York district sales office in 
1945. He succeeds Hugo T. Wilder. 
who was appointed manager of the 
company’s newly created marketing 
division. 
0 


Carl T. Ulrich, vice president and 


treasurer, Kennecott Copper Corp.,” 


New York, and president of Ken- 
necott Sales Corp., has been named 
chief executive officer of Kennecott 
Copper Corp., to serve until a presi- 
dent is elected to succeed the late E. 
T. Stannard. For reasons of health 
Mr. Ulrich has requested retirement 
early in 1950. J. C. Kinnear, vice 
president, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the corporation, and Anton 
Gray, chief geologist, has beén elected 
a vice president. 
---0 
Charles L. Jones, treasurer of Alan 
Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa.. 
has also been elected secretarv. 
Howard W. Read, a director, was 
elected assistant treasurer. 
wcalians: 

James C. Hartley, metallurgist, has 
been appointed a staff executive at 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., divi- 
sion of Olin Industries Inc., New 
York, to handle special assignments 
for the regional manager at division 
headquarters, New Haven, Conn. He 
was previously vice president and 
general manager of Barium Steel 
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& Forge Inc., Canton, O., where he 
had served as chief metallurgist and 
sales manager. Former associations 
include the position of director of 
research for Heppenstall Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and chief metallurgist of 
Aluminum Forgings Inc., Erie, Pa. 


0 


Universal Atlas Cement Co., New 
York, subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corp., 
has announced these appointments in 
its operating department: Francis 
A. Hennigan, acsistant to vice presi- 
dent-operations, New York, has been 
appointed plant manager at Hannibal, 
Mo., and Arthur P. Lothrop, assist- 
ant plant manager, Leeds, Ala., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Hennigan. Mr. Lothrop 
will be succeeded by Herbert W. 
Dieckmann, who has been chief chem- 
ist and inspector at the company’s 
plant at Northampton, Pa., since 
1946. 
oO 


John G. Benjamin has been appointed 








JOHN G. BENJAMIN 


sales manager, Abbott Ball Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. He will succeed J. J. 
Taylor, resigned. Mr. Benjamin will 
be in charge of sales for both the 
bearing ball and burnishing divisions. 
- -O-- 
John Van Vleet has been elected 
vice president of manufacturing, a 
newly created position, for Line Ma- 
terial Co., Milwaukee, and Herman 
Von Kaas has been appointed assist- 
ant to Mr. Van Vleet, responsible for 
manufacturing engineering. Tony 
Spaeth, controller of the Zanesville, 
O., plant, has been placed in charge 
of a new manufacturing control de- 
partment. The engineering depart- 
ment, divided into two _ specialized 
groups—product engineering and new 
product development—-has named 
Ralph Earle as chief engineer, prod- 
uct engineering, in South Milwaukee, 
responsible for four plants through- 
out the country, and Anthony Van 


Ryan, formerly with the Kyle Di- 


vision, heads the new product d 
velopment. 
0 

Russell F. Weishuhn has been ada 
to the staff of Hart Pressed Ste 
Corp., Elkhart, Ind., as a body an 
parts designer. A _ structural eng 
neer, Mr. Weishuhn has had years 
practical experience as the owner < 
a custom-body plant. He will b: 
available on a consulting basis t 
body builders who are customers oi 
the Hart organization. 


= —O — 


L. O. Koven & Bro. Inc., Jersey City 
N. J., announces appointment of 
Kenneth H. Mac Watt as director of 
engineering sales, succeeding W. D. 
Birch, resigned to assume more active 
control of his outside interests. Mr. 
Mac Watt has been associated with 
American Locomotive Co. where he 
held various positions in engineering 
and sales. 
Ne 


John G. Phillips, executive vice pres- 
ident and a director, International 
Business Machines Corp., New York, 
has been elected president to succeed 
Thomas J. Watson, who has been 
president since 1914 and who has 
now been elected chairman of the 
board and chairman of the executive 
and finance committee. T. Vincent 
Learson, district manager at Detroit, 
has been appointed sales manager, 
Electric Accounting Machines Divi- 
sion, succeeding Gordon P. Lovell, 
appointed dean of the IBM school 
in Endicott, N. Y. Oliver Walker was 
appointed assistant electric account- 
ing machine manager, and Paul Stein- 
kuller, assistant manager of customer 
engineering at New York. 


—_O— 


A. J. Allen has been appointed gen- 





A. J. ALLEN 


eral sales manager of Coast Metals 
Inc., Canton, O. Before joining 
the sales and administrative staff 
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of Coast Metals, Mr. Allen was 
president and sales manager of East- 
ern Carbide Corp., New Rochelle, N. 
Y. Previous company associations 
included Firth Sterling Steel & Car- 
bide Corp. and National Tube Co. 


---QO-— 


W. M. Griffith has been named dis- 
trict manager of the southern area, 
Pacific Coast territory, Superior En- 
gine Division, National Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh. He will maintain head- 
quarters at the Torrance, Calif., 
plant of the company where Pacific 
Coast activities of the Superior En- 
gine Division are directed by Lewis 
L. Livesley. Before joining the di- 
vision staff, Mr. Griffith served as 
sales head for Atlas-Imperial Diesel 
Engine Co., San Francisco. 
3) 


C. Jared Ingersoll of Philadelphia, 
and J. A. Elkins of Houston have 
been elected to the board of direc- 
tors of R. G. LeTourneau Inc., Pe- 
oria, Ill, Elmer E. Isgren has been 
appointed to the newly created of- 
fice of executive vice president, and 
Cyril D. Stapelton has been appoint- 
ed secretary. 
—O- - 

Clayton P. Innes has been promoted 
to manager of the Davenport, Iowa, 
branch office of Cutler-Hammer Inc., 
Milwaukee, succeeding E. J. Karl, re- 
tired. Mr. Innes has served 11 years 
in the company’s sales organization, 
where he started as sales engineer at 
Davenport. Mr. Karl was Davenport 
manager for 15 years, and had been 
with Cutler-Hammer for 28 years. 


—-O- - 


David M. Whyte, formerly general 
foundry superintendent of the Grove 
City, Pa., and Mt. Vernon, O., plants 
of Cooper-Bessemer Corp., and re- 
cently head of D. M. Whyte & Asso- 
ciates, foundry consultant, Mt. Ver- 
non, has acquired an interest in Bell- 
ville Foundries Inc., Eellville, O., and 
has been elected secretary-treasurer 
and general manager. The company 
specializes in light gray iron and al- 
loy iron castings. 
-—0O 


Howard D. White, executive vice pres- 
ident, Liquefied Petroleum Gas Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, will resign Oct. 31 to 
become associated in a newly organ- 
ized business at Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
He will be one of three owners of 
Perlite Development Corp. which will 
manufacture industrial furnaces for 
processing of perlite and develop 
new applications for the mineral. Mr. 
White will serve as secretary and pro- 
motion director of the new company. 
Associated with Mr. White in the new 
venture will be J. V. Slavick, presi- 
dent, and Ray Leyen, sales manager. 
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R. A. J. WELLINGTON 


R. A. J. Wellington has been promoted 
to national sales manager of Preci- 
sion Meta!smiths Inc., Cleveland. He 
assumes direction of a dozen Preci- 
sion representatives located in indus- 
trial areas throughout the United 
States. Mr. Wellington has been as- 
sociated with the machine tool indus- 
try for 20 years. He has had six years’ 
experience in the precision metalcast- 
ing field, of which three and a half 
years were spent in charge of Preci- 
sion’s home office sales. During the 
war he was manager of the Cleveland 
branch of the Office of Production 
Management, serving from _ 1941 
through 1943. 


oO 


F. Penn Holter has been appointed 
manager of manufacturing, construc- 
tion materials department, General 
Electric Co., at Bridgeport, Conn., suc- 
ceeding E. J. Harrington, who has 
been assigned to the staff of the vice 
president in charge of manufacturing 
policy. Mr. Holter joined General 
Electric Co. as assistant manager of 
manufacturing in May of this year 





HENRY A. ROEMER JR. 


Appointed vice president and general manager 
of Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa. Noted in 
STEEL, Sept. 19 issue, p. 68 


Ralph C. Mark has been elected comp- 
troller of General Motors Corp. 
Detroit, succeeding the late R. E. 
Hammond. Mr. Mark joined the 
corporation in 1931, and since 1947 
has been director of the cost analysis 
section, comptroller’s staff. 


0 


Buffalo Pumps Inc., Buffalo, an- 
nounces election of Henry D. Wilson 
and Bruce W. Ellis to the board of 
directors. Mr. Wilson joined the en- 
gineering department of Buffalo 
Forge Co., parent organization, in 
1927, and in 1942 was transferred 
to Buffalo Pumps Inc. as superinten- 
dent. Last August Mr. Wilson be- 
came factory manager, in which posi- 
tion he will remain. Mr. Ellis joined 
Buffalo Pumps Inc. in 1935 as an 
engineer, became assistant chief en- 
gineer and in 1944, chief engineer, in 
which position he continues. 

—o 
John B. Hayes has been appointed 
sales representative for Electrode Di- 
vision, Great Lakes Carbon Corp., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., to handle sales 
of carbon and graphite electrodes and 
other carbon products in nine south- 
ern states. Mr. Hayes is head of J 
B. Hayes Co., Birmingham, sales 
organization for products used by 
southern steel mills, foundries, and 
chemical plants. He was connected 
with Union Carbide & Carbon Co 
for 16 years before founding his com- 
pany in 1943. 

o— 
J. T. Murnane has been appointed in- 
dustrial sales manager for the Paint 
Division, Newark, N. J., of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., with which he has 
been associated since 1925. He rep- 
resented the firm in the Baltimore 
district until his present appoint- 
ment. 
yp O 
Wesley F. Rennie has been appointed 
executive director of the Committee 
for Economic Development, New 
York. 
O 

Iron & Steel Products Inc., Chicago, 
announces appointment of J. J. Col- 
lins to position of general manager. 

oe@ists 
William L. McKnight, president, Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
since 1929, has been elected to the 
newly created post of chairman of 
the board, and will also act as finance 
committee chairman. Archibald G. 
Bush, formerly executive vice presi- 
dent for marketing and distribution, 
was named chairman of the executive 
committee. Richard P. Carlton, form- 
er executive vice president in charge 
of research, engineering and manu- 
facturing, has become president 
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Bliss High-Production Presses. 
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HIGH TEMPERATURE CERAMICS—Several ceramic bodies 
previously developed by National Bureau of Standards, 


Washington, are reported to have marked superiority in both 
strength and creep characteristics at 1800° F and above— 
even over best available high-temperature metal alloys. Tests 
indicate these bodies, especially designed for use in jet en- 
gines and gas turbines, possess special properties required at 
the high operating temperatures of these power plants. In 
fact, an experimental gas turbine using blades fabricated of 
the oxide body of the most promising strength and creep 
characteristics, operated successfully in the Cleveland Lab- 
oratory of NACA. 


OIL BY THE MOLECULE—Molecular distillation, used to 


separate vitamins, hormones and other biologicals, now pro- 
vides petroleum engineers with hydrocarbons not available 
through ordinary distillation. The process, which holds prom- 
ise of better lubricants and more economical refinery equip- 
ment is being used by Texaco research scientists working 
with special vacuum machinery that spreads a layer of 
liquid only 300 molecules thick by centrifugal force and in- 
stantaneous heat. 


NO MISTAKEN IDENTITY— In the huge rotary furnace em- 
ployed by Standard Steel Works, Burnham, Pa., for con- 


trolled heating of individual steel ingots prior to press forg- 
ing them into blanks that end up as wrought steel wheels, 
exact location and identification of each piece of steel in the 
furnace is known at all times. Charging operation is charted on 
a disk which is geared to and rotates with the hearth of the 75- 
foot diameter furnace. Work is processed through five in- 
dependent zones in which temperatures are controlled auto- 
matically within very close limits. The furnace is equipped 
with complete automatic charging equipment consisting of 
work supply conveyor and charging peel similar to giant 
hands that pick up and deposit ingots weighing as much as 
2500 pounds each on the furnace hearth. 


SOLVED BY A LOOP— Use of a loop enables Atlantic Steel 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., to apply the unit-load principle in handling 
wire bale ties which when packaged, consist of a 9-foot, 76- 
pound bundle of individual strands. Twenty-five such bundles 
are “unitized” for economical handling by simply looping a 
strand of wire around each end of the load to form a sling. 
Loads then are carried from packaging operation to stor- 
age and eventually to weighing and shipping by a fork-lift 
truck equipped with a long ram in place of a conventional 
fork. 


INSURES MATING DIES—Not too much is heard about 


die spotters. Yet these mechanical giants play an important 
part in automotive building. They are used to ensure per- 
fect mating of the two halves of new or altered dies. Ford, in 
its River Rouge plant, employs a battery of eight Baldwin- 
built units—each including a “high-point” indication system 
that shows instantly where dies are to be dressed or polished. 
A pressure of 30 to 50 tons is exerted for die try-out 
with light gage metal. Although of great size, the die spotters 
ictually are precision toolmaker’s “instruments”—maintain- 
ing absolute die accuracy demanded in auto body construc- 
tion, 
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MINIMIZED INSPECTION—Stand- 
ardized procedure of heat treating 
employed by Warner Gear Division, 
Borg-Warner Corp., Muncie, Ind., 
provides such uniform results that 
only periodic inspections are neces- 
sary for the million odd auto com- 
ponents produced each month. In- 
stallation here is considered one of 
the largest in the country—including 
seven continuous gas-fired radiant 
tube aromatic atmosphere furnaces 
each turning out 800 to 1000 pounds 
of work per hour. (p. 64) 


HANDY “TOOL”—tThirty years ago, 
few owners of cold roll forming ma- 
chines, presses and other metalwork- 
ing equipment gave much thought to 
rotary gang slitting. Since then, be- 
cause of the greatly expanded use of 
slit-to-width strips, more and more 
small and medium-large users of 
sheet and strip are realizing the ad- 
vantage and processing conveniences 
provided by slitters. A handy slit- 
ting lime, it is pointed out, enables 
fabricators to manage with smaller 
inventories, since with a relatively 
smalti stock of mill-width coils or 
sheets they can in a few hours be 
ready to meet any expected or unex- 
pected need. (p. 66) 


COVERS BROAD FIELD—Few com- 
binations of dissimilar metals exist 
that are not weldable to some de- 
gree, a study by the Resistance Weld- 
ing Institute reveals. Many combin- 
ations can be welded as readily as 
low carbon steel under favorable con- 
ditions, taking into consideration, of 
course, shape and size of parts. Thus 
far the electrical industry holds the 
record for the widest range of com- 
binations welded. (p. 72) 


DOVETAILING OPERATIONS—En- 
tire blast furnace charging system, 
consisting of stock house, scale car, 
skip hoist, small bell and distributor 
plus large bell, is such a closely inter- 
related chain that each unit must 
function properly or the entire oper- 
ation fails. Thus each unit must be 
designed to function unfailingly dur- 
ing each furnace-filling cycle, timed 
to go into instant action. Importance 
of such co-ordination is illustrated by 
fact that a furnace producing 1440 
tons of iron per day requires about 
700 skip loads of material, or one 
every other minute. (p. 78) 
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SEVEN AUTOMATIC gas carburizing units, Fig. 1, 
employed by Warner Gear Division, Borg-Warner 
Corp., are adjusted to provide standardized re- 
sults that boost heat treating production. Each fur- 
nace is equipped with its own prepared atmosphere 
generator and complete automatic controls. Tons 
of gears are hauled each day on overhead con- 
VEYOTS......6. 

CONVEYING system, Fig. 2, and method of 
loading gears on special racks before entering fur- 
naces for carburizing are shown here. As parts 
move through the carburizing atmosphere of the 
furnaces, a new batch is moved automatically onto 
the furnace conveyor 

WHEN carburized, and arriving at the end of 
the furnace, Fig. 3, parts emerge through a gas 
lock and go into the oil quench without being ezx- 
posed to air. This oil purification equipment for 
one of the furnaces takes sludge and water from 
the quenching oil and reclaims oil washed from 
gears subsequent to quenching........ 

AFTER quenching, gears are washed and 
air dried as they pass through a gas-fired draw 
furnace like one above. Clean and scale free, Fig. 4, 
they are so uniformly heat treated that only pe- 
riodic sampling is required in checking the million 


odd parts processed each month 

DISCHARGE end, Fig. 5, of one of the fur- 
naces showing pull-out mechanism and quenching 
zone. When work is completely processed, it is placed 
on the back line conveyors to be removed from the 
heat treating department. All photos courtesy Sur- 
face Combustion Corp. 
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Results from Standardizing Heat Treating 


Procedures on Automotive Parts 


UNIFORM products, increased production and eco- 
nomical loading of furnaces are direct results of 
standardizing carburizing procedures in processing 
gears, spline shafts and various other parts for auto- 
motive transmissions and over-drive units in the plant 
of Warner Gear Division, Borg-Warner Corp., Muncie, 
Ind. 

Huge installation of automatic gas carburizing fur- 
naces here, termed the largest of its kind in United 
States, includes seven continuous gas-fired radiant tube 
automatic atmosphere furnaces that each turn out 
800 to 1000 pounds of finished heat treated com 
ponents per hour. All of the furnaces are completely 
automatic throughout heating, quenching, washing, 
drying and drawing. 

Parts are processed on a variety of fixtures, de- 
pending on their shapes and surfaces to be hardened. 
As each furnace is adjusted for a certain predeter- 
mined cycle, depth of case and size of part, the work 
is segregated and put through the proper furnace. By 
standardizing on depths of case-—-from 0.35 to 0.060- 
inch—and having companion cycle times for each case, 
the resulting products are so uniform that only pe- 
riodic spot inspections are necessary for the million 
odd pieces produced monthly. 

Conveyors Keep Parts Moving—To maintain a high 
production schedule and keep the furnaces operating 
at economical capacity, an elaborate system of con- 
veyors is employed to bring various components to 
and away from the furnaces. A modification of the 
well-known automotive production line, the handling 


system consists of a combination of overhead, rolle. 
and swing type conveyors. 

In the production sequence, holders containing the 
fixtures loaded with parts are sent on roller conveyors 
to each furnace vestibule. From there the furnac« 
conveyor takes the load through the furnace at a 
preset cycle. This ranges from 9 to 18 hours, de- 
pending on the depth of case required, and section of 
the part. When parts complete their trip through a 
furnace they are automatically removed through a 
gas lock, which prevents escape of carburizing atmos- 
phere, and pasced into an oil quench without being 
exposed to outside air. 

Operator Attention Minimized—From the quench, 
components go on to a wash which removes the oil, 
and into a gas-fired draw furnace at 350° F which 
also acts as an air dryer. Parts emerge at the end of 
the line bright and scale free. Entire procedure is 
under such close automatic control that a minimum 
of operators is required, and maintenance is relegated 
to normal wear of continuously operated mechanisms. 

A battery of RX atmosphere generators supplies 
the furnaces with a carburizing atmosphere of 20 per 
cent carbon, 40 per cent hydrogen and 40 per cent 
nitrogen as the carrier gas, plus 1000 Btu natural 
gas for enriching. Dew point of the atmosphere is 
kept within 0 to plus 10° F. Furnaces themselves 
maintain a constant and uniform temperature of 
1700° F, time cycle only varying with type of work. 

During the weekend and holiday shutdowns, the 
company places the furnaces in suspended carburiza- 
tion operation rather than scheduling a production 
flow through the furnaces so the last part will come 
out late on Friday. While in this status, conveying 
equipment is stopped and temperatures in the fur- 
naces lowered. Natural gas is shut off at the fur- 
naces leaving only a carrier gas with a dew point of 
plus 50° F as the holding atmosphere. This atmos- 
phere is essentially in equilibrium with the carbon 
content at the surface of the steel during the suspen- 
sion period. This condition is maintained until pro 
duction resumes and furnace temperatures are again 
brought up to 1700° F. The method reduces pro- 
duction costs by eliminating a wait of 9 to 18-hour 
cycle for parts and time required to bring the fur- 
naces up to proper heat. 
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PART I 


HIRTY years ago, very few owners of cold 
roll forming machines, punch presses and 
other metalworking equipment had given 
much thought to the subject of rotary gang 
slitting, usually depending entirely on outside sources 
for their supply of slit-to-width sheet metal. Since 
then, owing to the enormously expanded use of slit- 
to-width strips, most warehousemen have found it 
profitable to operate one or more rotary gang slit- 
ting lines. The same may be said about sheet metal 
fabricators using big tonnages. In recent years, more 
and more of the small and medium-large users of 
sheet and strip have also installed slitters. 

Trend in this direction apparently is accelerating 
due to increased appreciation of the convenience and 
economy of having a slitter available on the premises 
for regular as well as emergency use. Because of the 
very low break even point of rotary gang slitters, this 
equipment may be operated for only a few days per 
month and still be a very good investment. 

Smaller Inventories—aA slitting line enables fabri- 
cators to manage with much smaller inventories, since 
with a relatively small stock of mill-width coils or 
sheets they can in a few hours be ready to meet any 
expected or unexpected need for slit-to-width strands. 
Deliveries of mill-width stock, obviously, can be ob- 
tained more promptly and at a lower cost than of 
slit-to-width strips. 

The term “slitting line’ herein includes an uncoiler, 
a slitter and a recoiler, with or without a scrap chop- 
per or other accessories. In such a line, the slitter 
may be additionally equipped so that it may also be 
used for slitting flat sheets. The term “sheet slitter” 
is understood to mean a slitter suitable only for flat 
sheets in cut lengths. For coiled stock a complete 
slitting line is necessary. 

The earliest rotary gang slitters were made for cut- 
ting flat sheets only, and consisted of a single ma- 
chine, which had to be powered for driving the slit- 
ting arbor. When the slitter came to be used also 
with an uncoiler and recoiler for slitting coils, com- 
plications arose in synchronizing the speed of the re- 
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Fig. 1—Slitting line, with expanding drum uncoiler, 
slitter and pull type recoiler, for coils only. The 
slitter can be arranged for slitting both coils and 
sheets 







Fig. 2—Sheet slitter with entry table, for flat sheets 
in cut lengths only 







Fig. 3—High speed drive slitting line in sheet 

mill, equipped with adjustable direct current mo- 

tor. This line has been operated at a speed of 
1200 fpm 









coiler or takeup reel with that of the slitter itself. 
The recoiler has to exert a constant pull on the slit 
strips so as to insure tight rewinding, but the amount 
or degree of tension required for this purpose varies 
with the number of strips being cut, their thickness 
and width. 

Another difficulty lies in the fact that the slitter 
speed in terms of revolutions per minute and feet per 
minute remains constant, while the recoiler speed with 
a positive drive remains constant only in terms of 
revolutions per minute. As the slit strips are being 
rewound on the recoiler drum, the peripheral speed in 
feet per minute increases in direct proportion to the 
buildup in coil diameter. 

For the purpose of obtaining synchronized cutting 
and rewinding speed with a drive slitter, various 
methods are available about as follows: 

1. Magnetic slip clutch on the recoiler. 


2. Mechanical slip clutch for the recoiler — the 
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By EUGENE L. MACKEY 
Design Engineer 
Yoder Co. 
Cleveland 


Rapidly increasing use of coiled strip and sheet metal in recent years has 

paced the development of fast-operating, flexible slitting equipment. In 

this first section of a three-part article the author reviews the relative ad- 

vantages of drive and pull-type slitting lines and considers some of the 

factors in selecting and operating slitting lines, ratio of slitting time to total 

cycle time, advantages and disadvantages of large coils, high speeds and 
coil cars 


clutch being spring, hydraulic, or air-loaded. 

3. Adjustable speed direct current motors, either 
manually or automatically controlled. (Manual 
control requires constant attention of operator.) 

Pull-type Recoiler—Choice between these different 

types of speed control equipment is difficult, as each 
of them has distinct advantages and disadvantages. 
In relatively recent years, in an effort to simplify 
construction as well as operation, the pull-type re- 
coiler was introduced. It was found that for most 
purposes slitting could be accomplished just as suc- 
cessfully by merely pulling the stock through the 


slitter. This completely eliminated the need for speed 
synchronization and the resulting operating difficul- 
ties. Since then, to distinguish one from the other, 
they have been referred to as the drive-type and the 
pull-type respectively. 

In the transition period from drive to pull-type 
slitters, some pull-slitting lines were built which wer 
also equipped with slitter motor and mechanical slip 
clutch recoiler, so that if pull-type operation should 
at any time fail to perform satisfactorily, drive slit- 
ting could be resorted to by allowing the slip clutch 
to operate, engaging the slitter drive. It gradually 
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became apparent, however, that the occasion for re- 
sorting to drive type operation arose so seldom that 
most operators after a few years were not even aware 
of the existence of the optional drive on their slitters. 

Where large tonnages of stock heavier than 0.125- 
inch are to be slit, the amount of power required in 
pull-slitting is somewhat in excess of what it is in 
drive-slitting. However, some large fabricators, es- 
pecially in the automotive lines, attach so much im- 
portance to simplicity and ease of operation that they 
prefer the pull-type even for stock over 0.125-inch 
thick. Pull-type slitters have, as a matter of fact, 
been built in capacities up to 0.025-inch. 

Standardized Slitters—Development of standardized 
slitters was started immediately after the first World 
War. The first standardized slitter, designed for 
sheets only, had a single pair of rotary cutters mount- 
ed in the jaw of a shear type cact iron base. Several 
of these machines have been in constant use for near- 
ly 30 years and are still doing good work. 

This type of machine, with intervals of a few years, 
was followed, first by multiple sheet slitters, then by 
drive slitting lines for coils, and finally by pull slitting 
lines, all of them modern rotary, multiple type. 

At first rotary gang slitters were custom-built to 
individual specifications, mostly for rolling mills, but 
the demand for smaller slitters increased so steadily 
that standardization ultimately became possible in a 
range of sizes for slitting coiled stock up to 0.125- 
inch thick and 36 inches wide. This range covers a 
major portion of the annual sheet and strip metal 
production in the United States and foreign countries. 

A close inspection of many slitters reveals the fact 
that the design and construction of the drive and 
drive housing, gearing, outboard housing, cutter arbor, 
top arbor adjustment with micrometer gages, bear- 
ings, and other parts, as well as their arrangement 





TABLE I 
SLITTING TIME VERSUS CYCLE TIME 
EFFECT OF DIFFERENT SPEEDS AND COIL DIAMETERS ON 
TOTAL CYCLE TIME 


Coil Length, Weight and Diameter 


690 Feet 2000 Feet 3000 Feet 
Slitting Coiled Stock, 36” wide, 32” 0.D. 48” 0.D. 60” O.D. 
0.062” thick, six cuts 5,240 Ibs. 15,000 Ibs. 22,500 Ibs. 


Average Speed, Feet per Minute 
Steps in Cycle 
325 650 325 650 325 650 


Removing bands and 


loading on uncoiler. x x x x x x 
a | eee x x x x x x 
>. Attaching 6 strands and 
placing separators ... x x x x x x 
+. Placing one band and 
stripping off recoiler.. x x x x x x 
Total for above 
operations, Minutes 28 28 28 28 28 28 
Slitting time, 
Ee ae 2 1 6 3 9 4% 
Total Cycle Time.... 30 29 34 31 37 32% 


and assembly, are either identical or nearly so, with 
those used in certain roll forming machines. 

Selecting and Operating Slitting Lines—In s)jite 
of the high output and low unit cost of a slitting line, 
the fact remains that even with the most experienced 
operators only from 10 to 20 per cent of the total] 
cycle time represents actual slitting time when work- 
ing with coils of average size. In general, methods 
available for increasing slitter production may be 
divided into three classes, as follows: 

1. Investing in heavier equipment, capable of hand- 
ling coils of correspondingly heavy weight and 
large sizes. 

2. Equipping slitters for higher speeds. 

3. Providing more and better materials handling 
equipment, banding entirely off the recoiler. 

Before discussing these various possibilities, it 
should be pointed out that they are of interest mainly 
in plants where tonnages to be slit are so large as to 
crowd the capacity of the slitting equipment; also, 
that the output of the standardized slitter is normally 
so large that most fabricating shops do not have suf- 
ficient work to keep them continuously busy. In fact, 
a slitting line will often justify itself when operating 
only one day out of five or six. 

Those who have had limited experience with slitter 
operation and capacities, may be interested in con- 
sidering a few typical cases. Assume coils weighing 
5240 pounds, 16-inch core, 32-inch OD, the stock 
being 36-inches wide by 0.062-inch thick, to be slit 
into six strands in a standard slitting line. 

An electric fork truck or crane is used for bringing 
up coils and loading them on the uncoiler, and also 
for removing the slit coils from the recoiler to a band- 
ing bench. The slitter crew consists of an operator 
and two helpers. With coils as stated, these men aver- 
age one coil every 14-hour, or 16 coils per day. This is 
considered very good performance. 

It figures out to a daily production of 5240 x 16 
83,840 pounds, or nearly 42 tons. The standard speed 
of the slitter is 225 fpm, measured around the bare 
drum diameter, which is 16-inches when expanded. 
Assuming that the average speed of the strip in this 
cace is 325 fpm, how much could the daily output be 
increased by (1) using coils of the same width but 
greater diameter, and also (2) by doubling the aver- 
age speed? 

Actual Slitting Time—At the average speed men- 
tioned, the actual slitting time for the coil would 
be only about 2 minutes. Regardless of how big the 
coils are, or how high the slitting speed, it is assumed 
that the time required for materials handling, load- 
ing, threading, attaching to recoiler, stripping and 





TABLE II 


SLITTING TIME VERSUS CYCLE TIME 
STOCK THICKNESS 0.031”, COIL SIZES AND OPERATING SPEEDS SAME AS IN TABLE I 


1380 Ft., 5240 Lbs. 
32” O.D. & 16” Core 


All Stock 36” wide 
0.031” thick 


COIL LENGTHS, WEIGHTS AND DIAMETERS 








6000 Ft., 22500 Lbs. 
60” O.D. & 16” Core 


4000 Ft., 15000 Lbs. 
48” O.D. & 16” Core 








Steps in Cycle 325 FPM 650 FPM 325 FPM 650 FPM 325 FPM 650 FPM 
Slitting Time, Minutes ; 4 2 12 6 18 9 
Loading, threading and all other Operations as 

ee a”) wcaknthieaseatvune vans ae 28 28 28 28 28 28 
Total Cycle Time, Minutes . af 49 ae 32 30 40 34 46 37 
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Fig. 4—Standardized rotary gang slitter. Op- 
erators have removed the outboard arbor 
housing and are changing cutter setup 


Fig. 5—Photograph of slitting line with draw- 
ing of coil car and accessories in pit under 
recoiler drum. Hydraulic cylinder, indicated 
in broken lines, is for traversing the car, and 


is necessary only for loading the uncoiler 


banding will remain about the same, approximately 
28 minutes. 

To increase the size of coil and speed as stated 
would, of course, also imply the installation of a spe- 
cial large size uncoiler and recoiler, at considerably 
higher cost, while the same slitter would serve the 
purpose. Also, a larger lift truck or other handling 
equipment might also be necessary. 

Table I shows how little the cycle time would be 
affected by the handling of larger coils, at higher 
speeds. 

Actual slitting time is easily calculated for one 
of these speeds and coil sizes and varies, as will be 
seen, all the way from 1 up to 9 minutes per cycle 
or per coil. In spite of this great difference in slit- 
ting time, the total cycle time varies only between 
a minimum of 29 minutes and a maximum of 37 
minutes. 

Daily production with the smallest coils and the 
slowest speed in this case, is seen to be 42 tons, while 
with the largest coils, at the same low speed, in spite 
1 a slitting time nine times greater, the daily output 

raised to 22,500 pounds x 13 (the number of cycles 
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per day) making a total of 292,500 pounds, or over 
146 tons. 

In other words, simply by installing a larger slit- 
ting line, designed to handle coils up to 60-inch di- 
ameter, weighing 22,500 pounds, the daily output 
might be ctepped up about 350 per cent. 

But the important question is: ‘Can we use or sell 
anything like 146 tons of slit strips per working day ?”’ 
If we cannot, we shall be much better off with smaller 
coils initial investment. 

Many prospective purchasers are constantly asking 
for quotations on equipment far too large and too ex- 
pensive to be economical for their tonnage require- 
ments. The most common error is to overestimate max- 
imum coil weights to be handled, with the result that 
the initial investment may go up far above anything 
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they are prepared to pay. Thus, it is a common experi- 
ence to find that coil weights, first estimated at 15,000 
pounds, or more, are actually only about half that 
much. This alone would add a good many thousand 
dollars to the cost of the uncoiler and recoiler re- 
quired, also increasing operating and maintenance 
cost. 

If, however, the larger coils can be purchased at 
considerably lower base prices, this might change the 
showing in favor of the heavier equipment, provided, 
however, that the daily or monthly requirements are 
sufficiently large to warrant the larger investment. 
The factor of flexibility also enters into the picture, 
as certain advantages might be gained by having 
several small slitters instead of one big one, especially 
for the slitting of a large variety of gages, coil 
weights and number of cuts per widths. 

How Stock Thickness Affects Output—Let us see 
what would happen where the stock thickness is re- 
duced, say by one-half, to 0.031-inch instead of 0.062- 
inch as in the case just cited. Assume that coil 
weight, width and diameter remain as. before, so that 
the total footage in the coils would be doubled. This 
is shown in Table II. 

Again we see that the fluctuations in total cycle 
time remain relatively small, while the slitting time 
is doubled, ranging from a low of 2 minutes up to a 
high of 18 minutes. Production, in pounds per hour, 
would therefore not be much smaller than for the 
heavier gages. 

Since slitting speed is necessarily reckoned in terms 
of feet per minute, it might seem logical to base slit- 
ting costs or charges on length rather than weight of 
stock to be slit. Actually, due to the relatively small 
proportion of slitting time in the total cycle time, the 
daily output with the thinner stock as a rule is only 
slightly smaller than with heavier gages. This is 
the reason for basing custom slitting charges on 
weight rather than footage. 

Slitting for Own Use—Where slitting is being done 
for use in the same shop, as in tube mills and fabri- 
cating shops, with very little rehandling of the slit 
coils, it is generally satisfactory to place only one 
band on each coil, namely around the circumference. 
In a typical operation of this kind, coils 32 inches in 
diameter, averaging 4800 pounds, are slit at intervals 
by a crew of two men who are kept busy on mis- 
cellaneous other jobs when not operating the slitter. 
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Cutting five strips, the time consumed for each of th 
steps in the cycle is about as follows: 


Breakdown of Cycle 
1. Picking up coil with crane 


and loading on uncoiler 5 min. 
2. Threading through slitter, 
attaching to recoiler, 
placing separators and 
locking in place 5 min. 
3. Slitting 4 min. 
4. Single Banding and Unloading 11 min. 
Total Cycle 25 min. 
Number of Cycles per day, 
allowing for avoidable and 
unavoidable interruptions 16 
Tonnage per 8-hour day 
4800 x 16 
—__——_—_--— 38.4 tons 
2000 


Total length of slit strips 


per day 1200 x 16 x 5 = 99,020 feet 


In this case the average stock thickness and width 
was 0.038 and 32 inches, respectively. The approxi- 
mate weight per 100 feet, is 12.92 pounds x 30 - 
387.60 pounds. Mill-width coils are kept in storage 
close to the slitter, and are picked up and placed on 
the uncoiler by a crane serving other purposes in the 
same bay. Most of the other bays have similar 
cranes, so that waiting time is reduced to a negligible 
point. The equipment consisted of a coil slitter 36 
inches wide with an uncoiler and a pull-type recoiler. 

As previously pointed out, the production in pounds 
or tons per day would be only slightly increased with 
increase in stock thickness, unless the size of coils 
was simultaneously increased. 

In this case, if the stock thickness had been 0.125- 
inch instead of 0.036-inch, each coil containing the 
same length of stock, instead of weighing 153 pounds 
per inch of width, would weigh 153 x 0.125/0.036 
531 pounds, or total for the 32-inch width of 531 
32 = 16,992 pounds. Such a coil would have an out- 
side diameter of 54 inches and be too large and heavy} 
to be handled on a standard size slitting line. 


Low Break-even Point of Slitters — In a certain 
plant operating two electric-weld tube mills and about 
50 punch presses, one standard size slitting line does 
the slitting for all machines by operating an averagé 
of only 7 hours per 40-hour week. In another plant, 
one slitting line operated from 6 to 8 hours per week, 
is supplying two intermittently operated roll-forming 
machines using about 100,000 feet of strips per week. 

These two examples are (Please turn to Page 88) 


Fig. 6—Sheet mill installation of single slitter with 
double swiveling uncoilers and recoilers. While one 
coil is slit (left) the previously slit stock of coils 
is removed from drum (right). Next, the double 
uncoiler and recoiler will be revolved 180 degrees, 
bringing the newly-loaded uncoiler and empty re- 
coiler drums into line with slitter, starting another 
cucle 
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MIGRATION OF INDUSTRY: Study of the reasons 
for and effects of migrations of tribes and races al- 
wa\s has been important in understanding the human 
side of history. Not so much attention has been paid, 
however, to the reasons for and the effects of mi- 
grations of industry. In these days of large, highly 
organized industries, their migration has a tremendous 
effect not only on the human side of history, but also 
on the economic balance of the country. 

A few days ago, Earl Shaner, editor-in-chief of 
STEEL, got to reminiscing with me about the migra- 
tion of some of the industries with which he was ac- 
quainted years ago in the neighborhood of Olean, N. Y. 
One was the glass industry which, in the days before 
mechanized glass blowing, used to exist in small 
units where cheap natural gas was available. When 
the gas “played out” in one neighborhood, these small 
glass works—like the old-time tin mills—would pull 
up stakes and “follow the gas”, usually westward. 
Eventually mechanized methods made big business out 
of glass making and most of the small companies 
faded out of the picture completely. 


Another example which he mentioned was the 
leather tanning industry, which used to exist in small 
units in neighborhoods where hemlock bark for brew- 
ing tanning liquor was plentiful and cheap. As the 
hemlock disappeared, so did most of the small tan- 
neries in the Southern Tier of New York State. Many 
of them reappeared in northern Michigan. Finally 
when cheap imported tannic acid became available, 
hemlock bark no longer was important. Then tan- 
ning became big business in centers like St. Louis and 
Kansas City—nearer the big sources of hides. 

The peculiar thing about industrial migration is 
that it is apt to be unsuspected by the people of a 
community until it is too late to do anything about 
it. The same thing is true of the impending death of 
an industry because of technological changes—as, for 
instance, the death of the buggy whip industry in 
western Massachusetts. An industry seldom is ap- 
preciated fully until it has departed or died. Only 
then is it realized how difficult it is to replace an 
established industry. 

Many industrial migrations could have been fore- 
stalled—and many “dead” industries could have kept 
alive—by managerial and engineering foresight and 
by more friendly and understanding interest on the 
part of influential people in the community—includ- 
ing bankers and chambers of commerce. That is true 
particularly of metalworking industries. Right now 
many established companies of long-standing may be 
on the verge of consolidation with some other com- 
panies in distant places—or they may be on the verge 
of going out of business because of obsolescence of 
products or methods, or because of labor troubles. 


If an industry does migrate, or if it does liquidate, 
everybody suffers all the way from the top-flight 
bankers to the corner grocers. On top of all that, a 
lot of good citizens will leave town. Therefore, if 
the enterprise can be held in town, or if it can be re- 
vived, a human and economic upset can be avoided. 


In more cases than not, a manufacturing business 
can be held, or it can be revived, if workers, engi- 
neers, management, bankers, the chamber of com- 
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By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 


merce, and the town’s people will recognize the situa- 
tion in time and then get their shoulders to the wheel 
and push. Of course, it will take some real effort, 
and probably some money, but nothing like the effort 
and the money required to establish and to build up 
an equivalent new industry. 


BUILT-IN MICROMETERS: For 50 years or more 
lathes, turret lathes and certain other machine tools 
have been equipped with various kinds of “engine 
divided”’ thimbles, sleeves, dials and disks on their 
cross feed screws. The purpose of these is to facili- 
tate tool setting to desired diameters of work—the 
principle being that of the familiar micrometer. 

From relatively crude beginnings—crude because 
neither the dials nor the screws to which they were 
attached had anything of micrometer accuracy about 
them—these devices now have been developed to the 
point where they really are “built-in micrometers”’. 

I have had occasion lately to observe the care 
which lathe builders are devoting to the design and 
construction of the slides, screws, nuts and dials 
which go to make up these built-in measuring devices. 
The work is on a par with that which goes into a 
bench micrometer—an instrument generally thought 
of as being confined to the inner sanctum of the gage 
department. This is just one more bit of proof for 
my conviction that the workmanship and the working 
limits on fine machine tools in many respects are 
catching up with those of the gage makers, just as 
methods of gaging are catching up with production as 
far as speed is concerned. 

The advent of hardened and ground precision screws 
has had a lot to do with making the built-in tool set- 
ting devices on machine tools useful in connection 
with finishing cuts as well as roughing cuts. Nuts 
without backlash and slides without “shake” also 
contribute their share. Without those refinements, all 
the care which is lavished on the making, dividing 
and mounting of the large diameter measuring dials 
and drums (including verniers in some cases), the 
ingenious clips for preserving settings for repetitive 
operations, the built-in counters for facilitating read- 
ings, etc., would be useless. 

They certainly are useless if the operator does not 
use them—as I suspect is the case all too often. They 
do require a bit of preliminary study on the part of 
the operator, but once he gets the hang of them, they 
will repay that study 100 fold in more and better 
work and less operational anxiety. 
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If Similar metals are spot welded, high resistance is between the j bety 

interfaces of the two sheets, but in case of dissimilar metals, highest = 

\ resistance may be located in one of the metals. Article discusses a 
\ problems encountered and the approach to their solution pes 
\ will 

\ AMONG chief reasons why resistance welding has gained its present — ‘Ww 
xX acceptance as a flexible production process lies in its demonstrated ability Pi 

~\ to join efficiently dissimilar metals. Consequently, it is important, from [ take 

\ a cost and profits viewpoint, for manufacturers who face such an indus- & ther 

' trial problem to learn just how well resistance welding can do the job. will 

\ In resistance welding the amount of heat generated depends pri- the 

2 marily upon the current flowing through the pieces to be welded and the case 

* resistance. The resistance can be classified according to its three com- §& "eV¢ 

. ponents: 1. The resistance between the two pieces to be welded; 2. the weld 

~ specific resistance of the pieces; and 3. the resistance between the elec- com! 

‘\ trode and the work. this 

~~ If similar metals are spot welded, then the highest resistance is one 

between the interfaces of the two sheets, provided that the correct weld- low 

\ ing conditions are used. In the case of welding two dissimilar metals, desi 

Ls such as stainless steel to brass, the maximum resistance may not exist impr 
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Fig. 1—Four types of pre 

contacts. Disk contacts are 

spot welded, while point contacts 
projection welded 




















Fig. 2—How bimetal bar contacts 
are made by seam welding and joined 
to springs by projection welding 
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‘between the interfaces of the two sheets, but may 
» actually be located within the stainless steel sheet, due 
}to its very much higher specific resistance, as com- 
‘pared to that of the brass sheet. 


The actual heat 
which is created in the stainless steel and in the brass 
will be proportionate to the specific resistance of the 


' two materials. 


Problem of Heat Loss—Furthermore, it must be 
taken into consideration that, due to the low specific 


' thermal resistance of brass, the heat losses in brass 


will be higher on account of heat being conducted to 
the cooler parts much more rapidly. An extreme 
case of difficult welding conditions is thus presented; 
nevertheless it has been possible to accomplish spot 
welds of acceptable strength for some purposes in this 
combination. More favorable welding conditions in 
this combination could probably be obtained by using 
one of the stabilized types of stainless steel and a yel- 
low brass containing a small amount of silicon. Such 
design compromises are worthwhile on account of 
improvements in production rates and weld quality. 

Has Wide Usage—Application of the resistance 
welding processes to the joining of dissimilar metals 
has had an important role in the manufacture of 
many types of apparatus. The electrical industry has 
furnished the widest range of combinations to be weld- 
ed, and special procedures and machines for the suc- 
cessful welding of these combinations. Experience 
has shown that all types of resistance welding may 
be used and that there are few combinations of dis- 
similar metals which are not weldable to some degree. 
Many combinations can be welded as readily as low 
carbon steel, under favorable conditions as to shape 
and size of parts. 


Data and illustrations courtesy Resistance Welding Institute, Cleve 
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Development of satisfactory procedures for resist- 
ance welding of dissimilar metal combinations obvi- 
ously involves the determination of proper settings 
for current, pressure and time. In addition, the fol- 
lowing conditions need to be investigated: 1. To what 
extent the metals differ in electrical conductivity; 2. 
difference in melting points of the metals to be joined: 
3. whether the alloy produced by fusing the different 
metals will be tough and ductile or weak and brittle 
and in the latter case, whether ductility can be re- 
stored by automatic (in-the-welder) tempering; 4. the 
possibility of corrosion in the joint due to electrolytic 
action; 5. differences in plastic range; 6. differences 
in thickness of parts. No hard and fast rules can be 
laid down for setting up welding procedures under 
such conditions, but the factors affecting each job 
must be studied as a whole. 

A practical approach to any individual problem is to 
consider the weld as fundamentally a metallurgical 
process. The first step toward the solution is to se- 
cure a balanced heating effect. This should prefer- 
ably be done before the design of each of the com- 
ponent parts is definitely fixed. There may be other 
important factors than heat balance to consider. 
Therefore it is not usually economical to go into pro- 
duction on component parts until it has been proved 
definitely that the design of each part is sound from 
a welding standpoint. Another necessary preliminary 
is to assure the reproducibility of satisfactory proce- 
dures by providing the welder with the greatest pos- 
sible degree of precise and automatic control. 

Dissimilar Electrodes Used—-Recommended method 
of obtaining heat balance when spot welding combina- 
tions which differ widely in heat and electrical con- 
ductivity is the use of two dissimilar electrodes, such 
as one of copper-alloy and one of a copper-tungsten 
alloy of high tungsten content. Combinations like 
copper with galvanized iron or copper with nichrome 
(metals of widely different electrical and heat con- 
ductivities) may be welded by using a copper-alloy 
electrode next to the nichrome and an electrode of an 
alloy rich in tungsten content adjacent to the cop- 
per. 

This will give a balanced heating effect, the low re- 
sistance copper electrode in contact with the high- 
resistance nichrome helping to conduct away the ex- 
cessive heat caused by the high resistance of the 
nichrome, while the heat in the low-resistance cop- 
per-alloy of the part being welded is intensified and 
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APPLICATIONS 
Resistance Welding Dissimilar Metals 


Incandescent Lamps: Lead-in wires consisting of 
a piece of copper, a piece of Dumet and a piece of 
nickel. 

Radio and Vacuum Tubes: Combinations such as 
molybdenum to nickel, Fernico to steel, molybde- 
num, tungsten and copper to nickel. 

Control Parts: Phosphor bronze to steel, copper, 
silver, nickel, Nichrome and others, copper to 
brass and combinations of the above. 

Telephone Instrument Parts: Precious metal disk, 
bar and point contacts to springs, seam welding 
bimetal bars for contacts, bronze and nickel-silver, 
magnet steel to low carbon steel. 

Electrical Instruments and Appliances: Welding 
of cable wires to many types of lugs and terminals. 











localized by its contact with the relatively high-re- 
sistance copper-tungsten electrode. This causes the 
two dissimilar metals to heat evenly to the welding 
temperature. 

A wide choice of electrode material is available, 
ranging from pure copper of high conductivity through 
the copper-tungsten alloy series to pure tungsten 
which has a still higher resistance. Pure tungsten is 
seldom used except in cases where two pieces of metal 
of very high heat conductivity are to be welded. If 
the conductivities of the component parts are not 
widely different, a satisfactory heat balance may 
usually be obtained by using the same type of elec- 
trodes on both sides of the joint. 

Typical Procedures—A Monel-backed silver contact 
is projection welded to a flat brass or other metal 
spring or bar, such as tinned or plated brass, phosphor 
bronze, steel or copper, on a bench type press welder. 
There is a dome-shaped projection on the Monel side 
of the contact. Dial feed mechanism carries the 
springs and bars to welding position. Contacts are 
positioned by automatic feed. 

In butt welding a copper rod to an aluminum rod, 
the aluminum, with a lower melting point and lower 
conductivity than copper, is clamped in the welder 
with *g-inch protruding from the dies and the copper 
with 77-inch protruding. The weld is started with 
relatively low pressures until proper temperature is 
reached, then a relatively high pressure is used to 
push up the weld and extrude all or nearly all of the 
copper-aluminum alloy from the joint. It is impor- 
tant to get rid of this alloy because of its brittleness. 
If high pressure is used at the start of the weld the 


aluminum upsets before a sufficiently high tempera- 
ture is reached to complete the weld. If the lower 
pressure is used throughout the operation a thick 
layer of alloy is formed and the joint is brittle. 

Average contact dimensions for a precious me‘al 
points which, with disks, are welded to flat springs, 
are about 0.030-inch high and 0.030-inch in diameter 
base. The usual disk dimensions are 0.005-inch in 
thickness and approximately 0.090-inch in diameter. 
The machine for welding point contacts uses the con- 
tact metal in the form of wire which is fed to the 
point of the weld by means of a chucking arrange- 
ment. The end of the wire is projection welded to 
the contact spring which has been carried into posi- 
tion on a fixture having a reciprocating motion. 

After the weld is made, a wire is clipped, leaving 
a predetermined length attached to the spring. The 
spring is moved forward to another position where 
the contact is formed to final shape with a hammer- 
ing tool. Somewhat similar devices are employed in 
welding disk and bar contacts. Fig. 1 illustrates four 
types of disk and point contacts, the former being 
usually spot welded, and the latter projection welded. 
Fig. 2 shows how bimetal bar contacts are made by 
seam welding and subsequently joined to springs by 
projection welding. 

Although there are no data available on which to 
set up recommended procedures, the welding condi- 
tions shown in the accompanying table are offered 
as being of possible interest and as a guide for spot 
welding under comparable conditions. 


Refractory Metals—The metals tungsten, molybde- 
num and tantalum are usually classified as refractory 
metals because they are all characterized by having 
extremely high melting points, the melting point of 
tungsten being 3380° C, of molybdenum 2620° C, and 
of tantalum 2850° C. 

In resistance welding, the metals are joined to- 
gether by providing heat generated by the passage of 
a high electrical current; with the application of 
pressure, a weld is formed between the two materials 
to be welded. In certain metals actual fusion at the 
interfaces is necessary to produce a substantial weld, 
while in other metals welding may be due to a recrys- 
tallization process taking place below the melting 
point of the metal. There is reason to believe that 
in the case of the high melting point materials, tungs- 
ten, molybdenum and tantalum, welding is produced 
by a recrystallization between the metals. 

Due to the high melting point of the refractory 
metals, they are prepared by means of powder metal- 
lurgy and their ductility is provided by a fibrous 
structure which has to be retained during welding in 








DISSIMILAR METALS—WELDING CONDITIONS 


Bottom 
Top Sheet Bottom Sheet Electrode Tip 

Top Sheet Thickness, Sheet Thickness, Diameter, Time Iva. Pressure, 

Material Inches Material Inches Inches Cycles Input Pounds 
Bras 0.050 Silicon Bronze 0.050 % 4 57 450 
Brass 0.62 Silicon Bronze 0.062 % 4 63 500 
Brass 0.050 Nickel Silver 0.0325 % 3 57 450 
Brass 0.050 Stainless Steel 0.032 % 2 18 550 
Brass 0.050 Galvanized Iron 0.035 % 4 67 500 
Silicon Bronze 0.050 Low Carbon Steel 0.050 A 2 32 470 
Nickel] Silver 0.032 Stainless Steel 0.032 y 2 7 450 
Galvanized Iron 0.035 Low Carbon Steel 0.040 4 3 13 400 
Galvanized Iron 0.918 Stainless Steel 0.032 % 2 31 550 
Low Carbon Steel 0.040 Stainless Steel 0.032 % 2 13 550 
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order to provide a certain amount of ductility com- 
bined with high strength in the weld area. For this 
reason, it is necessary that the materials be welded 
with the shortest possible current duration period or 
current timing. 

Conventional alternating current spot welding has 
been found suitable in many cases for welding the re- 
fractory metals and is particularly recommended if 
the current duration period is accurately controlled by 
means of a synchronous electronic tube control. Sat- 
isfactory results have been obtained in both spot and 
seam welding of tantalum, and both tungsten and 
molybdenum have been spot welded on alternating 
current welders without encountering excessive re- 
crystallization if the proper welding conditions are 
used. 

Problem of Oxidation—In order to reduce oxidation 
and to decrease electrode deterioration the refractory 
metals have been satisfactorily welded under certain 
liquids such as carbon tetrachloride and water. Oxi- 
dation may also be avoided by playing a stream of 
hydrogen on the parts being welded. It has been 
found that tantalum and molybdenum have slightly 
better resistance welding characteristics than tungsten 





with regard to brittleness in the weld area. 

In many cases it is desirable to attach tungst: 0, 
molybdenum and tantalum to other materials, such s 
iron base alloys, copper base alloys or nickel alloys, 
by resistance welding. Refractory metals form allo.’s 
with iron, cobalt and nickel quite readily, while, on 
the other hand, it is difficult to form alloys of the re- 
fractory metals with copper or silver. However, it 
seems possible to obtain, by proper welding conci- 
tions, a wetting of the refractory metals with copper 
or copper base alloys and thereby producing a Satis- 
factory although incomplete weld. In welding refrac- 
tory metals to iron and nickel alloys directly, usually 
these lower melting point materials fuse at the weld 
interface, thereby wetting the refractory materials 
and forming small surface alloy layers. 

In many cases in welding the refractory metals to 
each other, it has been found desirable to interpose 
beween the two metals a third metal, such as nickel 
or nickel alloy, or similar materials which alloy read- 
ily with both refractory metals to be joined together. 
It has been found possible also to use straight butt 
welding for attaching refractory metals to base met- 
als, such as iron and nickel base alloys. 





chine. 





Set Up Test Cleaning Service 


COMPANIES wishing to test a new 
cleaning method or material may do 
so under actual working conditions, 
using the facilities available from 


Magnus Chemical Co. Inc., Garwood, 
variety of cleaning 


, ae A wide 





both ends. 





ZERO TOLERANCE: This testing shaft, called a “pig”, is set perpendicular 
to the table of a 160-inch gear hobber with a 0.0000-inch tolerance at 
Photo shows a periodic test being made in the Sunnyvale, 
Calif., plant of Westinghouse Electric Corp. to make certain that the 
machine’s stanchions are sauvare to the table in both directions. In 
order to pass the test, the stanchion must be parallel to the “pig” within 
0.0002-inch on both dials for the entire length of the testing shaft 


equipment and chemicals are avail- 
able in a special building provided 
for the purpose. 

Building is equipped with four me- 
chanically agitated cleaning machines 
featuring three different types of agi- 
tation. In addition, there is a turn- 
table type spraying and rinsing ma- 








Two different types of clean- 
ing tanks also have been installed, 
along with a drying oven, deburring 
and burnishing barrels, a steam gun 
and solvent cleaner sprayer. With 
this equipment, the company states 
that it is possible to determine not 
only the best chemicals, equipment 
and method for achieving a desired 
cleaning result, but actual cleaning 
times and costs can be accurately 
recorded as well. 


Bearing Babbitt Described 


HEAVY duty babbitt for sleeve bear- 
ings subject to combined weight 
heat and shock is described in a leaf- 
let issued by Magnolia Metal Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J. The D-Z-L babbitt 
is for application on connecting rods 
and main bearings for diesel engines 
large compressors and for pitman 
or eccentric bearings of trap rock 
crushers. 


Analyzing Plating Solutions 


PRINCIPLES involved in the analy- 
sis of plating solutions, the use of ap- 
paratus, the methods of sampling a 
solution and the methods of analyz- 
ing for all of the important constitu- 
ents in solutions for plating a wide 
variety of metals are included in a 
divided bulletin offered by Hanson- 
Van Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, 
New Jersey. Entitled, ‘Simple Meth- 
ods for Analyzing Plating Solutions,” 
the booklet has an appendix which 
covers the determination of rochelle 
salt in a cyanide copper plating so- 
lution. 
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The costs to machine this brass pump housing aren't excessive (simply spot 

drilling, boring, facing, chamfering) — until it comes to drilling the 4 holes 

in the flanges. There’s the rub: extra handling . . . and extra costs. P&J Tooling 

on the P&J Automatic solves the cost problem with tungsten carbide tooling, 
and... 





THE P&J-DESIGNED SELF DRIVEN MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILI 
ING ATTACHMENT which is automatically indexed into exact 
alignment — to drill and c’sink the 4 holes in one operation 
while the work spindle revolves. Machining time is reduced 
«+. unnecessary work-handling eliminated. Good points to 
remember! 





Of course no two jobs are alike. P&J engineers will gladly apply their 50 years’ 
tooling experience to your job. A time study and cost estimate are yours for the 
asking. Simply send details and a sample part or prints. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF STEELMAKING 





Another in a continuing series of | 
articles on the making of steel and 
finishing it into products ready for | 
the consumer. Each article is written | 
by an outstanding authority in his 
particular field. 











PART Ill 
THE STACK includes the entire furnace shell from 
bosh to top and is a tall truncated cone of about 70 
feet in height. The outer jacket is composed of steel 
plates. In some cases, the same thickness of a 1 to 
11,-inch plate is used throughout. In other instances, 
thick plates are used at the top and bottom and thinner 
plates around %-inch thick through the middle sec- 
tion. Either riveted or welded construction may be 


Fig. 12—Top of furnace showing, skip bridge on 
right and downcomers, various furnace top plat- 
forms and bleeder platforms 
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By B. M. STUBBLEFIELD 
Manager, Chicago District 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co 
East Chicago, Ind. 


The author continues his description of a modern 
blast furnace plant and discusses the importance 
of correct refractories and auxiliary equipment 


used, and it is generally thought that, irrespective of 
method employed, the residual stresses are of the 
same order. In American practice a medium lining 
thickness of 3 to 4 feet is most common. With this 
lining, water cooling plates are sometimes used in the 
lower portions of the stack where higher tempera- 
tures exist. A small space is normally left between 
the lining and shell to allow for expansion and this 
area is usually filled with crushed slag or loam, Di- 
rectly above the bosh, the stack is a straight cylinder 
for 10 to 15 feet after which it tapers in slowly. The 
top 8 to 10 feet at the stockline are again straight 
vertical walls. 


The furnace top, which was open with exhaust 
gases burning in the atmosphere until about 50 years 
ago, now provides the means of piping the ascend- 
ing gas, and mechanism for charging solid raw ma- 
terials. The top now consists of a double bell and 
hopper system with a gas tight chamber between. 
Both bells are castings, occasionally hard faced, par- 
ticularly at the outer portions, for increased resist- 
ance to abrasion The small bell, about 6 feet in di- 
ameter and with slope of about 50 degrees has a Ca- 
pacity slightly larger than one skip car. The large 
bell, which is the lower of the two, is of the same de- 
sign as the cmall bell but has five to eight times as 
great a capacity. 

The small bell is a part of the revolving distributor 
which, as its name implies, serves to distribute even- 
ly the various materials as they are charged into the 
furnace. After receiving a skip car load, the small 
bell opens to deposit the load on the large bell, which 
in turn opens after a complete round of skip cars 
loads have been received. Many factors such as the 
ratio of area of the large bell to the stock line area 
and rate and amount of travel of the large bell ar 
important considerations in stock distribution. Thes« 
factors will be covered later when actual furnacé 
charging is described. 

Offtakes for ascending gases come off the top of th: 
stack just below the large bell. These offtakes or 
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At last! A WIRE ROPE HANDBOOK 





FOR THE MAN ON THE JOB! 


It’s new... It’s different... It’s easy to understand 
























This 96-page illustrated book is especially written for the machine operator 


who handles wire rope constantly on his job. And its handy size 434" x 714" 
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SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW! 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
404 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me a free copy of your 
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Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


From its own raw materials, 
J&L manufactures a full line of 
carbon steel products, as well as 
certain products in OTISCOLOY 
and ja.ioy (Ai-tensile steels). 
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Fig. 13-_View taken up skip bridge showing 


skip car 


risers which are generally four in number must be 
equally spaced and equal in resistance to gas flow to 
avoid any irregular gas flow in the furnace stack and 
resultant channeling. As large an offtake area as 
possible is desired to decrease gas speed and to hold 
down the amount of flue dust. Normally, tempera- 
ture of the top gases is low enough to permit use of 
steel pipe without a refractory lining. In addition 
to temperature, the gas velocity and dust content 
affect the type of lining used. If a refractory lining 
is required, steel wearing plates are used at corners. 
If a refractory lining is not necessary, steel wearing 
plates are used throughout, and a larger effective 
area is obtained for the same diameter pipe. The 





Fig. 14—Stock house contains all raw materials. 
Seen in photo are bin bottoms, scale car track and 
coke and coke breeze handling equipment at right 
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area of the offtakes which is about one third of t ie 
stockline area, is usually designed to hold gas velcc 
ity at a maximum of 30 feet per second at maximi 
wind volume. The offtakes run into one or two down- 
comers, which deliver gas to the cleaners. Down- 
comer area is about one quarter of the stockline area, 


Ss 


Other top openings include relief valves which a 
counterbalanced to open at a certain pressure to avoi 
any undue build-up of internal pressure. There are 
also openings for steel rods which act as stock leve! 
indicators and automatically record stock height in 
the furnace, and transmit a continuous record to the 
cast house. 


por 


It is essential that blast furnace refractories be 
of the best possible quality available. Furnace life 
depends to a very large extent upon lining life. Thus 
it is economical to purchase the highest quality brick 
to increase life and total tonnage and to avoid re- 
lining costs as long as possible. These refractory 
bricks must be of high quality not only with respect 
to refractory properties, but also with respect to ac- 
curacy and uniformity of size, density or lack of 
porosity, strength, resistance to corrosion, abrasion 
and shock. Different grades of brick made of vari- 
ous types of refractory mixtures are used for the 
various furnace locations. Each type of brick has 
been specifically designed for its particular purpose. 
In any case, they should be manufactured from finely 
ground material, machine pressed and hard burned 
at a temperature higher than it will be exposed to in 
the blast furnace to prevent any secondary shrinkage. 

Bottom bricks must be strong enough to support 
the burden weight, highly refractory since they are 
exposed to high temperatures, dense enough to resist 
corrosive action of the molten iron, and accurate in 
all physical dimensions to make a solid mass with a 
minimum of slurry. All bottom bricks are of a fair- 
ly large size to reduce the number of joints. These 
bricks are laid end to end with the long direction 
vertical to a minimum of 13 feet in total thickness. 
Care is taken in laying to avoid continuous joints 
throughout all courses, although opinions vary as to 
whether this discontinuity is most beneficial in a ver- 
tical or horizontal plane. 

Bricks used in both the hearth and bosh are sub- 
jected mainly to the highest temperatures, and the 
scouring action of the iron and slag. Consequently, 
the two most important factors are high refractory 
properties and low porosity. Thickness of the hearth 
lining varies from 5 feet at the bottom to about 3 
feet at the top. Bosh thickness is generally around 
214 feet. A number of new furnace linings have 
used large carbon blocks for the hearth. To date 
insufficient experience has been obtained to report 
definitely on the desirability of this material. 

In the furnace stack, temperature resistance is the 
main consideration in the lower portion, and resist- 
ance to abrasion and shock from the raw materials 
entering the furnace top is the most important factor 
in the top portion near the stockline. Therefore, 
brick for the stockline section must be dense, tough 
and of high mechanical strength to withstand shock 
and abrasion. Lining thickness is approximately 3 
feet. In addition to the refractory lining, steel wear- 
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ing plates are generally used to increase resistance 
to abrasion and shock at the stockline. 

in both offtakes and downcomers, the brick is sub- 
jected to abrasion from solid materials carried in the 
gas, and high temperature is not too much of a factor. 

With respect to blast furnace cooling, it may gen- 
erally be said that the lowest amount that can be 
used and still afford adequate protection to the brick 
works is most desirable. In American practice it is 
customary to cool most of the regions subjected to 
high temperatures. 

In the hearth, cast iron plates with hairpin pipes 
cast in them are used for cooling. These plates are 
located between the lining and the steel jacket. In 
both the upper hearth portion and bosh, copper cool- 
ing plates are embedded in the courses of brick. Num- 
ber of these cooling plates is the greatest in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the tuyeres and decreases as the 
distance from the tuyeres increases. In the bosh 
area, these thin flat plates extend completely through 
the lining. 

In the lower 20 to 25 feet of the stack, flat copper 
water cooled plates may be used for cooling. These 
plates are generally built into the brickwork in the 
same fashion as in the bosh and are placed in stag- 
gered rows about 3 feet apart both horizontally and 
vertically. 

Amount of water required for cooling purposes for 
the entire furnace is in the order of 3 to 4 million 
gallons daily. 

With a view towards low freight costs, water trans- 
portation is normally employed for ore shipments 
whenever possible. With respect to the Great Lakes 
area this has led to the development of the special- 
ized ore boats frequently referred to as self-propelled 
barges which were designed specifically for the han- 
dling of this bulk cargo. Newest of these ore boats 
has a capacity of as large as 20,000 tons. They are 
unloaded either by unloaders, designed for this sole 
purpose, or by large traveling cranes called ore 
bridges, used in ore storage yards. Speed of unload- 
ing is very essential in order that the maximum num- 
ber of trips may be made during the shipping season, 
which on the lakes averages about seven months year- 
ly, and it is not unusual to unload a 12,000-ton ore 
cargo in less than 8 hours. For railroad shipments. 
car dumpers, which can handle a standard railroad 
hopper car, dumps them at the rate of 20 per hour. 


Except in plants where space is restricted, a large 
ore storage yard is always found in connection with 
blast furnace installations. In most cases, additional 
storage space is provided for stone. Primary purpose 
of storage yards is to furnish a sustained supply of 
ore irrespective of mine difficulties or shipments. In 
the Great Lakes region, where no ore is shipped dur- 
ing the winter months, stock piles of as high as 500,- 
000 tons per furnace may be carried. This ore yard 
should be of such dimensions as to provide sufficient 
space for separate piles for different grades of ore. 
A second, but by no means unimportant, use of these 
storage yards is that of ore selection and blending. 
This is not normally done in the Great Lakes region 
where ore is classified and blended at the upper lakes 
ports before shipment. Large crane structures, called 
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Fig. 15—View of blast furnace stoves and operat- 
ing platform 


ore bridges, are used for moving ore through the stor- 
age yard. These cranes span the entire yard width 
and can travel its total length. One scoop of thé 
bucket can readily hold 15 or more tons of ore. 

From the storage yard, ore is carried by the ore 
bridge to the transfer car, which is a hopper car op- 
erated on an elevated track, called the ‘high line.” 
In addition, the “high line’ generally provides facili- 
ties for coke delivery either by a second transfer car 
or belt conveyor and for miscellaneous materials by 
standard railroad hopper cars. 

This “high line” runs over the stock house which 
provides storage bins holding an immediate supply, 
approximately sufficient for one day’s operation, of ail 





Fig. 16—Looking down into top of stove checker 
work and combustion chamber 


















































Fig. 17—Blast furnace gas cleaning system show- 
ing, dust catcher at right and three superimposed 
precipitators in center 


solid raw materials. On the ore side, there may be 
as Many as 12 bins, having for a modern large fur- 
nace a capacity of around 250 tons of ore per bin. 
Generally two or three of the bins on the ore side are 
used for limestone. On the coke side, there is a cen- 
tral coke bin which is about twice the size of an ore 
bin and a number of smaller bins for miscellaneous 
materials. Individual bins have vertical sides and a 
hopper bottom. No reinforcing members or other 
obstructions to free flow are permitted on interior 
surfaces. The bottom angle for coke is around 45 
degrees. However, because of a tendency of the clay- 
like ore to stick, a steeper angle is used in ore bins. 
Hopper bottoms of the bins may be operated either 
manually or mechanically. 

In the stock house bottom, which is usually below 
ground level, is located a scale car which transports 
raw materials from the bin to the skip hoist. This 
car consists of two hopper compartments, each of 
which have the same volume capacity as one skip 
car. An operator rides the scale car which auto- 
matically weighs and records the weight. The scale 
car performs a very important function in the charg- 
ing of the furnace and is subject to hard usage from 
shock in loading, rapid acceleration and deceleration. 
All solid raw materials are carried in the scale car 
except coke which generally feeds from the bin into 
a weigh hopper and then directly to the skip car. 

Modern skip cars have a capacity of about 250 cubic 
feet which is equivalent to 7500 pounds of coke and 
30,000 pounds of ore. Each furnace has two skip cars 
which travel from a pit below the stock house to the 
furnace top on rails supported by a steel structure 
called the skip bridge. One car travels up while the 
other travels down. Skip cars up-end and dump their 
load in the upper rotating hopper onto the small bell. 

The entire system of charging equipment, consist- 
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ing of the stock house, scale car, skip hoist, the smal] 
bell with the distributor and the large bell, is a close. 
ly inter-related chain in which each unit must fure. 
tion properly or the entire system fails. Each picce 
of equipment must be designed in all respect to fit 
into the desired cycle for filling the furnace, and al] 
operations must be timed to co-ordinate with each 
other. Importance of this co-ordination can be illus- 
trated by considering that a furnace producing 1440 
tons of iron per day will require approximately 700 
skip car loads or one every other minute. This means 
that once every 2 minutes the small bell rotates 
through an angle which is some multiple of 60 degrees 
and opens to deposit the skip car load on the large 
bell. In addition, the skip car must be filled, travel 
some 200 feet and dump its load. Since this is an 
impractical schedule for the scale car to maintain, 
the coke, and, in some new furnaces, limestone bins 
are located directly over the skip hoist pit so that 
these materials can by-pass the scale car and be 
charged through weigh hoppers into the skip car. 


Importance of the blowing equipment is readily re- 
alized by the fact that the amount of air, both with 
respect to volume and weight, is greater than the sum 
of all other raw materials. Formerly, direct action 
piston-type pumps were used to create the blast. 
Practically all modern installations use a multi-stage 
centrifugal compressor of variable speed driven by a 
steam turbine, because centrifugal blowers maintain 
a relatively constant pressure volume ratio. Normal- 
ly a constant volume regulator actuated by a venturi 
tube maintains a steady blast volume regardless of 
such factors as blast pressure, steam pressure or 
temperature. Blowers are designed to deliver the 
blast at a pressure of up to 40 pounds. Actually the 
blast is normally applied at a pressure of from 15 
to 30 pounds. Two or three pounds are lost between 
the blowers and tuyeres. An additional pound or two 
is lost at the tuyeres. The balance is lost in the 
stack. Top gas pressure is generally 1 to 11% psi. 


Originally the blast for the furnace was heated on 
the recuperative principle, but, at present, it is nearly 
universal practice to preheat blast furnace air in re- 
generative stoves. These stoves are vertical, cylin- 
drical, refractory lined steel vessels with a dome top. 
They vary in size up to a present maximum of 30 
feet in diameter and 125 feet in height. Each stove 
consists of a combustion chamber and a checkerwork 
chamber. Although the combustion chamber is oc- 
casionally in the center, it is usually elliptical in shape 
and located at one side extending from top to bottom. 
Controlled volumes of gas and air are admitted to the 
combustion chamber which heats the stove to tem- 
peratures in the neighborhood of 1900 to 2300°F. 


The regenerative chamber is filled with a checker- 
work of refractory brick. Originally straight brick 
shapes were employed, but now special shapes are 
used. As cleaner blast furnace gas has become avail- 


able, smaller checker openings and thinner checker 


work bricks have come into common usage, both fac- 
tors tending to increase the efficiency of heat transfer 
and to reduce stove size. Checker openings which run 
from top to bottom, are now generally about 2 inches 
in diameter, and the brick is about 11% inches thick. 
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Two factors governing stove efficiency and capac- 
ity are the amount of brick surface and the brick 
volume or mass. Stove capacity is directly related to 
the weight of brick heat-storing capacity. Actually 
only the mass of brick within 34-inch of the surface 
is effective as heat storage. Consequently, brick of 
14-inch thickness is the optimum size for maximum 
effective heat storage capacity. Efficiency with re- 
spect to heat transfer is directly related to the sur- 
face area through which the heat can be transmitted 
to the cold blast. 

Size of the stoves depends upon their ability to 
yield to the blast a sufficient amount of heat for a 
period of time, and number of stoves are based on 
the rate at which checkers may be reheated. Since 
heat transfer rates are as large if not larger during 
the gas period as in the blast period only two stoves 
are actually required for one furnace. However, be- 
cause of the time interval required to shift from one 
stove to another, normal maintenance requirements 
and allowable safety factor in case of various operat- 
ing difficulties, three stoves per furnace are the mini- 
mum number used. Some older furnaces use four or 
even five. 

The checkerwork of brick is heated by the passage 
of hot gases from the combustion chamber as they 
descend through the checkerwork openings and out 
the bottom of the stove to the stack. After the stove 
has been heated sufficiently, the gas and stack valves 
are closed and cold and hot blast valves opened. The 
blast is then allowed into the stove where it flows 
countercurrent to the gas flow to pick up heat stored 
in the checkers. With modern stoves, it is possible 
to maintain a relatively constant blast temperature 
during the normal blast period of 90 minutes. 

Blast temperatures range from 1000 to 1500° F with 
a tendency towards the high side of the range. Operat- 
ing efficiency of the modern stove is in the neighbor- 
hood of 85 per cent, with stack and radiation losses 


Fig. 18—View in hoist house showing, charging 
equipment control and motor-generator set at left 
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accounting for the balance of the heat. 

As gas leaves the furnace top, it carries a cist 
content of from 4 to 30 grains per cubic foot, with an 
average content of from 10 to 15 grains. This is 
roughly equivalent to 200 pounds of flue dust per ton 
of iron produced and is composed mainly of iron ore, 
coke and limestone. Actual particle size range in the 
gas varies tremendously from about 14-inch to micro- 
scopic size in diameter. 

Removal of these dust particles is required to avoid 
fouling up gas mains and burning equipment, as well 
as to improve the gas’ combustion. Most important 
use of the gas is directly in connection with the fur- 
nace operation itself in the hot blast stoves which 
burn from 20 to 25 per cent of the gas produced. For 
efficient stove operation, including high thermal ef- 
ficiency and continuous dependable operation, blast 
furnace gas must be cleaned before use. Thus if no 
other reason existed, the furnace itself insists upon 
clean gas. 

Amount of gas cleaning performed depends to a 
large extent upon its ultimate use. In gas engines, 
modern blast stoves, coke ovens and other furnaces 
with checkerwork heating chambers, a dust content of 
less than 0.01 grains per cubic foot is required. For 
ordinary boilers and furnaces, a higher dust content 
is permissible. 

Both wet and dry methods may be used for clean- 
ing. Although the dry method has the advantage of 
preserving the sensible heat, it is seldom used in this 
country. In either method, the cleaning process con- 
sists of two stages which are based on particle size. 
In the primary stage, larger particles are removed 
which leaves an approximate dust content of 0.06 to 
0.2 grains per cubic foot. After the secondary stage, 
where fines are removed, the dust content may vary 
from 0.005 to 0.01 grains per cubic foot. In general 
the smaller the particle size the more difficult it is to 
remove from the gas. 

Irrespective of whether the wet or dry method 
is employed, the first step in removing dust is th« 
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dust catcher, which is essentially a settling chamber. 
The dust catcher is fundamentally an enlargement of 
the gas main which operates on the principle of re- 
ducing the gas velocity and thus its dust carrying 
power. In addition, the gas also reverses its direc- 
tion of flow. In design, it is just a large chamber in 
which the gas enters through a pipe at the top center 
which extends down into a chamber and leaves 
through a pipe taken off at one side of the top. At 
the bottom, there is a hopper arrangement to provide 
an accessible space for removal of the collected dust. 
Reduction in velocity is normally in the ratio of 5 to 
1. On the average, the dust collector cleans the gas 
to about 3 grains per cubic foot. 

If dust content of the gas from the dust catcher is 
too high for the primary cleaning stage, a whirler, 
which operates on the principle of centrifugal force 
is used. With a whirler, the dust content can be re- 
duced tc 2 grains per cubic foot. 

In general, primary wet washers consist of cylin- 
drical steel spray towers containing assorted hurdles, 
baffles and water sprays arranged in various com- 
binations. These towers are designed to promote in- 
timate contact of gas and water and to remove dust 
by the employment of water for washing it out. Large 
amounts of water, in the range of 25 gallons per 1000 
cubic feet of gas, are required. Good efficient wash- 
ers can clean gas to as low as 0.05 grains per cubic 
foot. However, average results are closer to 0.2 
grains per cubic foot. 

Because of the gas’ high moisture content as it 
comes from the washer, some method of moisture 
removal is generally employed at this point in order 
to improve its combustion properties. Many various 
designs have been tried with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. Successful elimination of the moisture is doubly 


beneficial since it also increases efficiency of dust re. 
moval by the washer. 

Two common types of secondary wet washers uti! .2 
rotary disintegration and electrical precipitation. W th 
rotary disintegration a fine water spray is impel ed 
from a rotating fan against horizontal bars. Ire. 
spective of the incoming dust content up to about 3 
grains per cubic foot, this device delivers a clean gas 
of from 0.005 to 0.020 grains per cubic foot. 

The electrical precipitator is most generally used in 
the United States. It is based on the principle that 
suspended particles become charged in a high volt- 
age field. The precipitator contains around 200 pipes 
of 8 to 12 inches in diameter. In the center of each 
pipe is a small rod carrying a high static charge. The 
dust particles become charged and are attracted to 
the pipe after which they are washed off by a thin 
film of water flowing constantly over the pipes. Ca- 
pacity of a precipitator varies with the dust content 
of the incoming gas and its velocity. 

A complete dry cleaning process is not commonly 
used in America. Various types of filters, electrical 
precipitators, or centrifugal whirlers are used in the 
primary stage. For the secondary stage, additional 
electrical precipitators or bag filters may be uced. 
In the dry method, electrical precipitators are not as 
efficient as in the wet method. Bag filters are very 
good, being able to reduce the dust content from 2 to 
0.002 grains per cubic foot, but they are very costly 
and require much cumbersome equipment. In addi- 
tion, with bag filters a very close control of gas tem- 
perature must be exercised to avoid danger of fire. 

In the United States, it is almost universal prac- 
tice to use the dust catcher, wet washer and wet elec- 
trical precipitator. 

(To be continued) 








Rotary Gang Slitting 
(Continued from Page 70) 
fairly typical of conditions generally 
existing in fabricating shops. They 
demonstrate, first, the big potential 
output of relatively small standard- 
ized slitting lines and, secondly, the 
importance attached by management 
to the convenience of having their 

own slitting facilities. 

In most such cases, where the slit- 
ting line is operated from 6 to 10 
hours per week, its cost is usually 
justified strictly from the standpoint 
of direct savings, disregarding entire- 
ly the convenience. For example, a 
production of 40 tons per week for 
52 weeks, amounts to 2000 tons per 
year. At a price for slitting service 
of 144-cent per pound, the total outlay 
per year would be in excess of $20,- 
000 plus size extras, extra freight and 
handling. 

Loading and Unloading—Again re- 
ferring to the breakdown of cycle 
time, the picking up of individual 
coils from storage with a crane, hoist 
or fork truck, loading and uncoiler, 
and the rebanding and removal of the 
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same material after slitting, in most 
cases will require from 50 to 75 per 
cent of the total cycle time. During 
the operations, the crane or fork 
truck will be engaged elsewhere when 
needed, so that the slitter and crew 
sometimes may be kept waiting for 
several minutes. When therefore, 
these facilities are serving other pur- 
poses, much waiting time may be 
saved by keeping a small stock of 
coils close to the uncoiler and then 
have a chain hoist above, as shown 
in Fig. as this is always available 
when needed, and can be operated by 
the slitter crew. 

The time of 5 minutes shown in the 
cycle breakdown on page for pickup 
and loading the uncoiler was so short 
only because, in this instance, a rela- 
tively light coil was handled and a 
nearby crane was always available. 
Also, the crew was skilled so that 
the coils were accurately placed on 
the uncoiler drum in the minimum of 
time. 

Where these favorable conditions 
do not exist, this operation may eas- 
ily take five or six minutes, or even 
more. 


Coil Cars—To attain the maximum 
saving of time in placing coils on 
the uncoiler, hydraulically-operated 
coil cars are used. When such a coil 
car is provided, half a dozen or more 
coils can be kept in reserve on a 
small ramp. This can be so con- 
structed that the foremost coil can be 
rolled onto the top or cradle of the 
coil car for instant reloading of the 
uncoiler. The cradle for loading pur- 
poses is kept flush with the floor, and 
is then raised to the proper height so 
that the coil on it will be ready to 
slide onto the uncoiler drum almost 
instantly when the end of the preced- 
ing coil leaves the uncoiler. All that 
has to be done is to reduce the drum 
diameter a trifle so as to be only 
slightly smaller than the core diam- 
eter of the coil. By this method, the 
uncoiler can be loaded in a few 
seconds instead of minutes, saving 
several minutes in the loading of 
each coi] during the working day. 

Next steps in the cycle—threading, 
attaching slit ends, and placing sep- 
arators on the recoiler drum—are not 
susceptible of shortening by any 
means yet devised. The subject of 
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—and it’s a good sight for your eyes, too! 


For you're looking at double-walled Bundyweld* 
Tubing! In steel, Monel or nickel, it’s a double-duty, 
doubly strong, doubly useful tubing well worth a long 
second glance. 


Bundyweld’s patented construction doubles up with the 
special features of nickel and Monel to offer advantages 
that no other tubing can match. It’s ductile, lightweight, 
a real miracle tubing of industry. 





faster-cooling 


Perhaps you have a new idea where an application of 
extra-strong, sturdy Bundyweld may help out. We used 
to think there weren't any left. But designers keep on 
specifying it, and uses seemingly double daily. 


“Oh, yeah!”’ you say? 


Well, maybe not that fast, but here are a few instances to 
show you what we mean. Take weather-resistant, non- 
sagging Bundyweld for television antennas. Or leakproof 
Bundyweld for radiant heating. Again, ink cartridges for 
ball-point pens, ledger posts in accounting books—the 
list is as long as it is amazing. 

What about your new idea? Like some help on it? Or 
more information on Bundyweld? Just contact one of the 
representatives below, or write: Bundy Tubing Company, 
Detroit 14, Michigan. 
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Bundyweld Tubing, made 
by a patented process, is 
entirely different from any 
other tubing. It starts as a 
single strip of basic metal, 
coated with a bonding metal. 





Next, a heating process 

fuses bonding metal to 
basic metal. Cooled, the dou- 
ble walls have become a strong 
ductile tube, free from scale, 
held to close dimensions. 


BUNDY 


ENGINEERED TO 


"REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. @ 


BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES 


Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co., Inc., 226 Binney St. ¢ 


Chicago 32, Ill.: Lapham-Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Place © Elizabeth, New Jersey: A. B. Murray Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 °¢ 
Penn.: Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bldg. © San Francisco 10, Calif.: Pacific Metals Co., Ltd., 3100 19th St. 






* 





9 This strip is continuously 
“ rolled twice laterally into 
tubular form. Walls of uni- 
form thickness and concen- 
tricity are assured by close- 
tolerance, cold-rolled strip. 





standard sizes, up to 5” 


O.D., in steel (copper or tin 
coated), Monel or nickel. For 
tubing of other sizes or metals, 
call or write Bundy. 


4 Bundyweld comes in 


YOUR EXPECTATIONS 


Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga Bank Bldg. 


Philadelphia 3, 


Seattle 4, Wash.: Eagle Metals Co. 


3628 E. Marginal Way °¢ Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 881 Bay St. 
BUNDYWELD NICKEL AND MONEL TUBING IS SOLD BY DISTRIBUTORS OF NICKEL AND NICKEL ALLOYS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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slitting time has already been cs. 
cussed. So there remains only {he 
removal of the slit coil or coils fri m 
the recoiler drum, an operation which 
is the most time-consuming of all if 


several strands have been slit. 
Even where only one band is 


0 















be placed around each coil one usu:|- 

ly figures about 2 minutes for bani- 
ing and removing each coil with sep- OVE 
arator, plus whatever extra time is intro 
needed for stopping the slitter, col- moti 
lapsing the drum, removing the spider heav 
clamp holding the coils in place, pick- the | 
ing them up with fork truck, hoist vehi¢ 
~ or crane and getting them out of brak 
Pa the way. liffic 
P iz RR M L\ E L AND) When a coil car is installed under J sma 
es Sa : wy the recoiler drum, its outward move- nece 
| , -" ment, loaded wtih slit coils, is ac- with 
S TAI N LE S S C LA D STE E | | #) complished by simply pushing the brak 
= F stripper plate against it. After un- car 
j loading the coil car—usually onto a For 
ramp—it is pushed back manually brak 
: = when needed for the next unloading weig 
The Clad Steel That 5 of the recoiler. There are no delays max 
Corrosion Resistant Le waiting for a fork truck or crane; the 
< no time is lost in proper positioning limit 
Formed or Deep Di of these facilities and no time con- [dian 
= sumed in initial banding, as the coils weig 
ote with separators can usually be loaded pour 
directly on to the cradle without mph 
loss of tightness or objectionable un W 
wrapping at ends. er s 
With coils handled by a crane on cape 


and off the slitting line, if the op- 
erator should ever fail to get his 
signals right, or if he should make 
some other mistake, the lifting power 


= ee P c of the crane may be applied directly 
= Does the material you are now using cost against the equipment so that the 
- too much for you to fabricate your product latter may be torn off its foundations, 

=. from it profitably? Then learn the advan- and the drums and shaft bent or 


broken. With a coil car such acci- 
dents are precluded, first because the 
lifting capacity of the equipment is 
the surface characteristics of Stainless Steel sufficient only for the maximum coils 
handled and secondly, because con- 
trol of elevation is much simpler and 
entirely in the hands of the operator 


tages of using Permaclad, the ultra modern 


Stainless Clad Steel. Permaclad combines 


with the forming qualities of Carbon Steel. 


The# 


It has excellent cold forming properties. 


For the® . Shower stalls, bar-room rails and many other standing right beside the equipment. 
Use PERMABEADs=. products are now being made of Permaclad. Several other special devices have 
E- a It will pay you to been, and are, used for loading and 


: i unloading purposes, such as double- 
get complete in- 


a : a end swivel uncoilers and recoilers and 
if AN = formation about three-arm manually operated unload- 
o/ ql Jo this corrosion re- ers. 


. (To be continued) 
sistant, cost-sav- 


STAINLESS. j { ad : EEL ing steel now. Polishing Machine Bulletin 


Free literature 


J ’ AVAILABLE from Buehler Ltd., Chi- 
request. Alan Wood Steel Company, 


, cago, is a bulletin on AB polishing 

ponshohocken, Pennsylvania. Dept. P-18. machines for use in the metallurgical 

, : laboratory. Machines described are 

equipped with a double round motor 

supplying two polishing speeds. They 

A Product of ALAN wooD STEEL COMPANY ina Socal with edie or multiple 

tables, for table-top mounting or with 

flanges for countersinking into pres- 
ent equipment. 


Other Products: AW Algrip Abrasive Floor Plate 
AW Super- Diamond Floor Plate « Billets « Plates « Sheets 
(Alloy and special grades). 
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Effective Use of Materials Made in Chrysler's 


SELF-ENERGIZING DISK BRAKE 


OVER the past 25 years since the 
introduction of the hydraulic auto- 
motive braking system the trend to 
heavier, faster cars has multiplied 
the braking effort required to stop a 
vehicle safely. Provision of adequate 
braking has been made even more 
lifficult by concurrent trends to 
smaller diameter wheels and _ the 
necessarily smaller brake drums, 
with less braking area. Originally, 
brakes were large with respect to 
car weight and maximum = speed. 
For example, a 15-inch diameter 
brake drum would be used on a car 
weighing 3500 pounds and having 
maximum speed of 60 mph. Today, 
the commonly used 15-inch wheel 
limits the brake drum size to 12-inch 
liameter and yet it must stop a car 
weighing as much as _ 4500-5000 
pounds with maximum speed of 100 
mph. 

With heavier cars moving at high- 
er speeds, brakes obviously must be 
apable of absorbing 


much more 


Major advance in automo- 

tive brake design utilizes 

two 12-inch cast aluminum 

pressure plates in form of 

annular rings inside a cast 
iron brake housing 


By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


energy, since basically the automo- 
tive brake is a device which converts 
mechanical energy into heat by means 
of friction between the brake lining 
and the drum. Furthermore, re- 
sultant higher heat within the brakes 
accentuates the problems of ‘‘fade” 
(decrease in coefficient of friction of 
the lining due to increase in tempera- 
ture) and reserve” (the 
greater pedal travel required to ob- 
tain braking effect when the drum 
expands away from the lining due to 
increase in temperature). 
Progressive changes in convention- 


“loss of 


Fig. 1—(Left) Chrysler self-energizing disk brake 


Fig. 2—(Right) Left front brake, showing inner housing assembly, 
top, and outer housing assembly, bottom 
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al hydraulic brakes to meet these 
problems have been made. Chrysler 
Corp. pioneered a number of them. 
One was the development of the 
two-cylinder brake, making its ap- 
pearance in 1940. By providing self- 
energization of both shoes, the two- 
cylinder brake provided greater fade 
resistance and symmetrical 
lining wear, as well as requiring less 
pedal pressure. A second change was 
the substitution of cast iron drums 
for the original stamped steel type. 
The cast iron design proved more 
rigid, providing greater reserve, 
while the better friction and anti- 
scoring qualities of the material of- 
fered better wearing characteristics 
A more recent improvement, adopted 
first by Chrysler, was the use of 
linings bonded to shoes with a special 
adhesive and under heat and pres- 
sure. It was an adaptation of the 
Chrycler “Cycleweld” process which 
found wide acceptance during the 
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Fig. 3—Chrysler disk brake, 





showing rela- 
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tive locations of components, assembled 


war on a number of aircraft com- 
ponents. By eliminating the former 
riveted linings, more braking area 
was provided—about 15 per cent 
resulting in longer brake life and re- 
duced scoring of drums. 

However, the first real major ad- 
vance in automotive brake design, 
just now making its appearance on 
Chrysler Crown Imperial models, is 
the self-energizing disk brake. 
Claimed advantages include more 
braking effect for the came _ size 
brake, less pedal pressure for the 
same amount of braking, more suc- 
high speed stops without 
noticeable increase in pedal pressure 
or reduction in braking effect, less 
pedal pressure when descending hills 
with continuous brake application, 
and automatic self-adjustment 
throughout the life of the linings. 

Basically, the self-energizing disk 
brake utilizes two 12-inch cast alumi- 
num pressure plates in the form of 
annular rings inside a cast iron brake 
housing. To obtain braking the 
plates are moved apart along the 
axis of the housing until brake 
lining segments bonded to the outer 
surfaces of the plates contact the in- 
side flat surfaces of the rotating 
housing. 

When the outer pressure plate is 


cessive 
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rotated with respect to the inner 
plate by movement of the wheel brake 
cylinder push rods, bearing against 
bosses on the plate, steel balls lo- 
cated in pockets machined on the in- 
side surfaces of the plates are forced 
up “ramps” in these pockets, thereby 
spreading the plates to make con- 
tact between the lining segments and 
the housings. 

Brake Housing—The wheel brake 
housing is assembled from two cast 
iron halves. The outer housing is 
bolted to the inner by ten bolts lo- 
cated around the circumference of 
the housings. The wheel is bolted 
rigidly to the outer housing so that 
the housing assembly is always ro- 
tating as long as the car wheels are. 
Both housings carry 40 radial fins to 
provide more cooling area. It will 
be noted the inner housing has a 
91%4-inch diameter opening which is 
covered by a stamped steel dust 
shield after the brake has been as- 
sembled to the car. 

Plates — Cast aluminum pressure 
plates or rings, about 14-inch thick, 
carry six equispaced segments of 
lining, about %-inch thick, bonded to 
their outside surfaces. On each pres- 
sure plate, six ball ramps with 35- 
degree pressure angle are machined 
into the inside surface, equidistant 


Fig. 4—Drawing 


showing operating princi- 
ple of brake 


around the ring. At the foot of each 
ramp is a machined pocket to re- 
ceive a %-inch diameter steel ball 
Two hydraulic cylinders are mounted 
on the inner pressure plate in such 
a way as to permit their pushrods 
to exert a combined rotational forc 
against the outer pressure plate to 
start the braking action. To provid 
the desired ratio of braking effect 
between front and rear wheels, 1%4- 
inch cylinders are used on front 
brakes and 1-inch on the rear. Four 
slots in the inside edge of each pres- 
sure plate serve as locating recesses 
for the spider anchors (described 
next); since the radial clearance be- 
tween the end of each anchor and th¢ 
base of the pressure plate slots is 
held to a minimum, the anchors pre- 
vent the plates from moving’ radially 
or off center. 

A full lining is not uced on the 
plates because it has been determined 
that an interrupted design has better 
cooling characteristics. Each seg- 
ment is about 4 inches long, and with 
two pressure plates acting, the brake 
has about 30 per cent more lining 
area than the 12-inch  shoe-type 
brake. 

Spider—A malleable iron locating 
spider is rigidly bolted to the steer- 
ing knuckle on the front wheels and 
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KHP is equipped to 
round-edge steel- 
cold rolled or hot 
rolled—in either 
coils or straight 
lengths, simply, accu- 
rately, dependably. 
















Accuracy can be held 
to close tolerances of 
002” to .004” on 
KHP’s modern slit- 
ting equipment. Ca- 
pacities from .002” to 
1875” in thickness, 
and in widths up 
to 72". 












Your stock can be 
converted quickly 
and easily by taking 
advantage of KHP’s 
excellent facilities for 
square shearing— 
with a range up to 
14" thickness and 
lengths up to 12’. 






Simplify production planning, save time 
and hold to production schedules, by 
sending your off-size steel to KHP for 
slitting, shearing, edging, straightening. 
In a matter of hours, it will be returned 
ready for use—rigidly inspected for 
tolerances and specifications, and pack- 
aged according to order. 


KHP PRODUCTS ARE: Cold rolled and 
hot rolled strip—shim—sheet steels + 
Annealed spring steels +» Tempered and 
polished spring steel «+ Tempered feele: 
gauge steel « Cold finished bars « Drill rod 
¢ Electrical sheets « Precision tubing—cold 
drawn seamless—welded—stainless and 
alloy «+ Aluminum strip and sheets « Ex- 
truded aluminum and magnesium tubing 
—shapes—mouldings « Rolled magnesium 
plates. 

















KHP has complete 
equipment for level- 
ing, straightening, 
and cutting to length, 
coils in thickness up 
to 34" and in widths 
up to 60“. Packaged 
and delivered to your 
specifications. 









KORHUMEL - HEFFR 


2430 Oakton Street «+ Evanston, 
Rockford Phone Enterprise 








Illinois »« AMbassador 2-6700 — 
1266 . Teletype Evanston 1675 
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BRAKE CYLINDER 






SELF-ADJUSTING MECHANISM 


LINING 


conn ne 






to the axle housing on the rear 
wheels, functioning as both a locater 
and anchor for the pressure plates. 
Four anchors on the perimeter of the 
spider perform these functions, pre- 
venting the plates from moving radi- 
ally and from spinning freely when 
they contact the brake housing. A 
spring-loaded plunger is located at 
the end of each of two adjacent 
anchors, bearing against the pressure 
plates to prevent them from rattling 
due to radial motion. 

Four return springs are used in 
each brake assembly. They are small 
coil springs and act in the same way 
as return springs in shoe-type brakes, 
in that they pull the pressure plates 
together when hydraulic pressure is 
released and prevent the plates from 
dragging on the housing. 

An interesting adjusting mechan- 
ism has been worked out to compen- 
sate automatically for lining wear 
so that full pedal effectiveness is 
maintained. Two identical units are 


PRESSURE PLATES 


6 DUST SHIELD 
AND BOOTS 


STEEL BALL 


RETURN SPRING 
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SPIDER OUTER HOUSING 


mounted on each inner pressure plate 
diametrically opposed. A small steel 
plate with two guide flanges is 
mounted on the inside surface of the 
inner plate. The flanges are drilled 
to provide a guide for a pin which 
bears against lugs on the outer pres- 
sure plate. Between the guide flanges 
and around the pin are a small spring 
and a steel washer located at one 
end. 

A groove in base plate near one 
flange keeps the washer in a cocked, 
or locked, position with respect to 
the pin when the washer is under 
load. Travel of.the pin against the 
spring is confined to a _ distance 
which automatically provides a clear- 
ance of 0.015-0.020-inch between the 
lining and the housing when the 
brakes are released. Thus no service 
adjustment of the brake is required 
for the entire service life of the 
lining. 

Self-Energization — Self-energiza- 
tion of the disk brake is obtained by 





Fig. 5—Component parts, lef 
front brake 


utilizing the friction forces which 
tend to rotate the pressure plates in 
the direction of housing rotation 
When contact is established between 
the pressure plate linings and the 
brake housing, the rotating housing 
tends to drag the pressure plates 
around with it. During forward mo. 
tion of the car, the inner plate is 
held rigid and only the outer plate is 
free to rotate a slight amount. When 
the brakes are applied, the resulting 
additional forward movement of th 
outer plate with respect to the inner 
plate forces the six steel balls higher 
on their ramps to provide greater 
contact pressure between linings and 
housing. Thus, some of the energy 
provided by the forward motion of 
the car is used to increase the braking 
effect. 

When the car is in reverse, th: 
outer pressure plate becomes the fixed 
plate on the rear wheels and self- 
energization is provided by the move- 
ment of the inner plate when it con- 
tacts the housing. The front whee! 
brakes are not self-energizing in re- 
verse. 

Fade is considerably less in thé 
disk brake as compared with th 
shoe-type brake because of its 30 per 
cent greater lining area and superior 
heat transfer and cooling properties 
Greater reserve is obtained becaus: 
the critical distortion of the housing 
is across its width parallel to its 
axis rather than along its diameter 
As the distance across the housing is 
only about one-fourth of the diam- 
etral distance, expansion of the hous- 
ing away from the lining is negli 
gible. 





Are You Buying Pipe? 


ADVANTAGES and services avail- 
able when buying new-tested pipe, 
hydraulic pipe, double extra heavy 
pipe, light weight tubing, and spiral 
weld pipe from L. B. Foster Co., 
Pittsburgh, are detailed in a four- 
page reference folder on pipe and 
pipe fabrication, published by the 
company. Information is given on 
pipe sizes, prices, weight and dimen- 
sions. 


Lists New Line Prices 


SIZES and prices for its new line 
of standard blanks. for pulley groov- 
ing tools and heavier duty lathe and 
grinder center blanks are listed in 
the supplement No. 8 to the tool 
catalog of Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit, 
Mich. Six sizes of carbide blanks 
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designed for tools used in machining 
pulleys for A, B and C type V-belts 
are available from stock in two Car- 
boloy grades. Seven standard sizes 
of carbide lathe and grinder center 
blanks, including larger sizes than 
previously available, supersede the 
company’s former line. 


Rubber Bearing Adds Life 


FIELD tests in west Texas, Pan- 
handle and Louisiana oil fields, have 
shown that a new rubber bearing, 
which simplifies design of oil well 
pumping units, has a long life. Used 
in the evener assembly, the new 
bearing, developed by United States 
Rubber Co., and Cabot Shops Inc., is 
said to reduce from 100 to 38 the 
number of parts required for pump- 
ing unit construction. 

A special test unit with a rubber 


evener bearing assembly was given a 


severe unbalanced load and operated § 


at three times normal field operating 
speed and, after more than 40,090,- 
000 cycles, outwore many of the 
structural metal parts in the unit and 
still maintained serviceable operat- 
ing condition. It was also found that 
the rubber bearing greatly reduced 
shock load. 


Water Vapor Physics Bulletin 


OFFERED by Pittsburgh Lectro- 
dryer Corp., Pittsburgh, is the second 
in a series of illustrated bulletins on 
the fundamental physics of water va- 
por as related to solid adsorption de- 
humidification. Entitled, “‘The World 
Is Sopping Wet,” the bulletin is so 
prepared and presented as to be read- 


ily understood by the layman al- i 


though it is a technical explanation 
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eee thanks to TIMKEN forging bar quality 


LEAN, perfect forgings, of uniform quality all the 

way through, are the result of using Timken“ 

forging bars. You get the same dependable perform- 
ance from bar after bar, heat after heat. 


Timken steels offer uniform behavior in forging, 
uniform response to heat treatment, and uniform 
machining qualities. This means that you can stand- 
ardize shop practices, have fewer delays and rejects, 
and turn out consistently better products at top pro- 
duction every month! 


The uniformity of Timken steel is due to rigid qual- 






50th birthday of the company whose products 
vou know by the trade-mark: TIMKEN 


September 26, 1949 


ity control by the most precise methods known. Many 
of the special practices employed in the Timken plant 
are only possible in such a large, flexible specialty mill. 
Into the making of every bar goes the skill and knowl- 
edge that comes of years of experience as the world’s 
largest producer of specialty alloy steels. 


Our Technical Staff will be glad to recommend the 
correct analysis for your particular requirements. Ask 
for our 112-page book, “Evaluating the Forgeability 
of Steels”. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Steel 
and Tube Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: 
“TIMROSCO”. 









Specialists in alloy steel—ineluding hot rolled and cold finished alloy 
steel burs—a complete range of stainless, graphitic and standard too 
analyses—and alloy and stainless seam/esa steel tubing 
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AUTOMATIC SPRAY FINISHING 


Saves Manpower and Materials 


IN a completely conveyorized opera- 
tion, both flanged and _  pie-shaped 
bolted tank plates for fuel-oil stor- 
age tanks are washed, painted and 
baked at high speed in the Kansas 
City plant of Butler Mfg. Co. Con- 
version to electrostatic paint spray- 
ing for application of both primer 
and finished coats currently enables 
the company to process upwards of 
60 tons of steel tank parts per shift. 

The electrostatic spray process, de- 
veloped by Ransburg Electro Coat- 
ing Corp., Indianapolis, was adopted 
primarily as a means of improving 


working conditions, which were un- 
favorable due to the overspray when 
painting was done by hand. Besides 
better working conditions, advan- 
tages derived from the installation 
include improved finishing, a _ sav- 
ings of more than 50 per cent in the 
cost of the coating materials used, 
plus the saving of labor time of three 
men who are released to other pro- 
duction work. 

Spray Booths Side by Side——In the 
plant, body sheets and _ pie-shaped 
deck sections are primed in iron oxide 
and finished in aluminum paint. 


Spray booths for applying both coats 
are installed side by side on the same 
conveyor line, which also serves the 
washing unit before prime coating 
and the baking oven after finish coat- 
ing. With the present setup, at the 
conveyor speed of 26 feet per minute, 
the entire finishing operation is au- 
tomatic from loading to unloading. 
Decision to convert the line to elec- 
trostatic spraying stemmed from the 
company’s war-time use of the proc- 
ess. But before going ahead with the 
conversion,the company analyzed its 
hand-spraying costs to obtain a good 
basis for comparison afterwards. It 
was found that there was a 57 per 
cent savings in prime material and 
a 58 per cent savings in finish ma- 
terial. Efficiency of the process, cre- 
ated by the compelling attraction 
established between the electrically 
grounded work and the fine fog of 
atomized paint particles which are 
negatively charged when they enter 


Fig. 1 (above)—Prime paint 
spraying booth on left and fin- 
ish booth on right are sepa- 
rated, but are served by same 
exhaust system. Entrance end 
of each booth is used for elec- 
trostatic spray and exit end for 
minor hand touch-up 


Fig. 2 (left)—-These six auto- 
matic spray guns, with indi- 
vidual fluid regulators, apply 
one complete coat, except for 
hand touch-up required on in- 
side corner of leading flange. 
One operator attends electro- 
spray operation and performs 
the touch-up operation 
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Solution 


to lasting fastening problems... 


September 26, 1949 


Whatever the fastening 
problem, there's a solution 
to be found in REPUBLIC’S 
full line of more than 
20,000 different sizes and shapes of 
headed and threaded products. From clean, 
sharp threads to sound, full heads, they 
offer positive assurance of lasting fastening 
satisfaction. Republic Steel Corporation... 
Bolt and Nut Division, Cleveland, Ohio 
and Gadsden, Ala.... Export Department: 


Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 











the electrostatic field, was found to 
be the largest single factor in the 
saving. 

Formerly, two hand spray men 
were required in each booth, each 
spraying one side of the work; in 
addition, a relief man was needed, 
making a total of five men. Only one 
man is now needed in each booth and 
no relief man is required due to the 
improvement in working conditions. 
Thus, three men were made available 
for other work. 

Better Finishing Quality—Improve- 
ment in quality is affected on inside 
edges of attaching bolt holes and out- 
side edges of sheets. This is accom- 
plished by the “wrap-around” fea- 
ture inherent in the electrostatic 
process. Uniformity of film thickness, 


difficult to obtain by hand spray at 
high conveyor speed used, is now as- 
sured automatically. 

Modification of the existing hand 
spray booths was accomplished easily 
and at small expense, Butler states. 
Original booths were of the down- 
draft type. To make these suitable 
for electrospray, it was necessary to 
install an exhaust plenum chamber to 
provide a horizontal air flow through 
the spraying chamber. Other modi- 
fications entailed opening up _ the 
front and covering the top and the 
floor of the spraying chamber. Ef- 
fectiveness of the installation is such 
that it is now being employed to 
coat such other items on the same 
line as display rack standards and 
grain bin covers. 


Rare Gases Offered in Quanti:y 


RARE gases krypton and xenon, 
curring in the atmosphere in on 
part in 1 million and 12 million 
spectively, have been made availa))|; 
in commercial quantities, according 
to Linde Air Products Co., Nw 
York. These gases are inert and 
will not combine with other elements 
under any conditions. In compar- 
ing krypton and xenon to argon, thi 
most widely used rare gas, thes 
two have the advantage of lowe: 
thermal conductivity, lower electrical 
resistance, and lower ionizing poten- 
tials, it is reported. Refined krypton 
and xenon are available in glass 
flasks and in steel cylinders for 
larger users. 





Sheet Metal Forming Method 


. . . features close pressure control 


FORMED sheet metal parts can be 
produced at savings reported to be as 
high as 50 per cent through use of a 
new metal forming method known as 
Marform. According to tool research 
engineers who developed the process 
at Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, 
the new technique can save the air- 
craft industry hundreds of thousands 
of dollars annually and effect signifi- 
cant economies for other industries 
using metal forming methods. 

New method is said to result in a 
substantial increase in rate of pro- 
duction of numerous types of detailed 


parts, and a considerable decrease in 
labor and tooling costs. Further- 
more, parts so produced are held to 
close dimensional tolerances usually 
obtained only by expensive tooling. 
Stainless steel exhaust stacks, for 
example, can be formed with impor- 
tant reductions in tooling cost and 
at a manufacturing rate increased 
over ten-fold in comparison with con- 
ventional methods. The estimated 
rate of production is 50 per hour. 

In the forming of these parts, uni- 
form cross-sectional thickness is very 
important to attain the required 


Examples of wide variety of parts which can be formed by the Marform 
process. Metals included in parts shown here are 248, 528, 38, 28 alu- 
minum alloys and stainless and deep drawing steel 
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strength and to increase service life. 
A variation greater than 5 per cent 
in material thickness is unusual in 
severely formed parts made by the 
new process. 

Precision control of the pressure 
curve for the forming cycle of the 
part is the principal feature respon- 
sible for the success of the process. 
This control of the pressure enables 
a part to be formed free of wrinkles: 
it also reduces springback to a min- 
imum. An operator can make com- 
plex sheet metal parts involving 
drawing, shrinking and stretching at 
the rate of 50 to 120 per hour at 
present. Multiple tooling and future 
improvements will increase this rate 
proportionately. 

In addition to simple draw opera- 
tions, the process can be utilized to 
form and trim flanged parts such as 
airplane nose ribs. Such nose ribs 
are entirely free of wrinkles. No 
flutes are needed to absorb excess 
metal because the metal is shrunk 
into itself to form a perfectly smooth 
constant gage flange. A comparable 
piece formed in a conventional man- 
ner requires about 15 minutes of 
bench work to hammer wrinkles out 
of the flange. The production rate 
is, therefore, three to four pieces per 
hour compared to 120 per hour for 
the Marform process. Reduced as- 
sembly time and a smoother airfoil 
contour are also gained with the new 
technique. 

Sheet metal parts can be made to 
a tolerance of +0.002-inch. A toler- 
ance of +0.005 is commonly attained 
on parts where the shape is suffi- 
ciently rigid to maintain such ac- 
curacy. 

The process often can be used t« 
shear, as well as form, in the samé 
operation. The shearing action can 
be parallel to the forming stroke, 
perpendicular, or at any other angle 
Shearing is accomplished without ex- 
pensive auxiliary devices. 
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New Products and Equipment 





High Production Spring Tester 


Spring testing machine offered by 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia 42, Pa., is designed for high 
production inspection and testing of 
any type of small spring within the 
limits of 12 inches in length and 5 
pounds of load. Developed by Hunter 
Spring Co., of Lansdale, Pa., the 
machine will test coil, flat, special 
design or spring assembly. It is use- 





ful for springs made of wire sizes 
from 0.005 to 0.030-inch in diameter. 
Machine is sensitive to load 
changes of less than 5 milligrams 
and has a weighing accuracy of plus 
or minus 0.10 per cent. When set for 
a required load and a given exten- 
sion or compression of spring, a 
pointer amplifies weighing beam 
motion 10 times and indicates on a 
curved scale the force being applied 
by the spring, or whether or not the 
spring is within tolerance limits. 


Check No, 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Faster Cutting End Mills 


Less breakage, many more cuts per 
grind, consistent accuracy and up to 
50 per cent increase in feed are 
claimed for the redesigned line of 
end mills, introduced by Cleveland 
Twist Drill Co., 1242 E. 49th St., 
Cleveland 14, O. The _ redesigned 
flutes are machine polished and there 
are no pockets. Chips are free to 
move. Closer control of size is a 
result of new clearance and accurate 
machine polishing of the flutes. 

Other new design features include 
no sharp corners or points where 
localization of stresses might occur. 
New-style clearance supports the cut- 
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ting edge and assures against flaking 
or chipping out. The new flute shape 
and chip clearing ability reduces wear 
on the cutting edge. 


Check No, 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Fast Threading Machine 


Speed selector switch and push but- 
ton control for standard voltages are 
time-saving features of the No. 702 
Wilco threading machine offered by 
Oster Mfg. Co., Cleveland 3, O. Reg- 
ular pipe range is %4 to 2 inches; 
extra pipe range is 4%-inch; bolt range 
is 4 to 1% inches. Faster threading 
and minimum handling of stock are 
made possible by a 3-speed motor of 
900, 1800 and 3600 rpm and spindle 
speeds of 40, 80 and 16 rpm. 

Additional features include worm 
gear drive with ball bearing mounted 
spindle, Spin-Fast wrenchless front 
chuck, nonlocking rear’ centering 
chuck, die-heads with segmental dies 
and length gage for quick setting to 





size for threading and calibrated 
gauge for cutting-off. An individual 
drive centrifugal coolant pump is lo- 
cated in front of the die head. Ma- 
chine threads short lengths of pipe 
on both ends without a nipple chuck. 


Carriage travel is 12 inches and 
length of ways 30 inches. 


Check No, 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


“Clear Vision” Crane Cab 


Almost 100 per cent clear vision 
in any direction at all times is pro- 
vided the crane operator with the 
clear vision control cab made by 
Northern Engineering Works, 2615 
Atwater St., Detroit 7, Mich. Cab, 
which can be used only when full 
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magnetic control of all crane motions 
is used, increases overhead traveling 
crane’ efficiency, 
safety, and minimizes maintenance 


provides’ greater 
and down time costs. 

Two upper master switches control 
hoist and trolley motions respective- 
ly. Bridge travel motion is con- 
trolled by foot-operated 
switch. The hydraulic bridge brake 
is controlled by the operator’s other 


master 


foot. Controls may be easily operat- 





ed from either sitting or standing 
positions and cab may be enclosed in 
glass where conditions require. Brake 
includes an integral dynamic braking 
feature which automatically applies 
electrical braking on the bridge motor 
before the hydraulic brake action be- 
gins, this preventing excessive wear 
on the hydraulic brake. 


Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Enclosed Motors 


Copper fins embedded in the stator 
laminations for additional cooling are 
incorporated in the type CS, totally- 
enclosed, fan-cooled, squirrel-cage 
motors produced by Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Rapid conduction of heat from the 
stator is accomplished by circular 
copper punchings at intervals among 
the core laminations. Additional cop- 
per fins are fabricated with steel 
parts to form large, cylindrical heat 
exchangers at both ends of the motor 
around the end turns. 

Motors are suitable for application 
in coal pulverizing plants, steel mills 
and other locations where the atmos- 
phere is contaminated with dust par- 
ticles that are injurious to an open 
motor. They are not designed for 
outdoor locations where foreign ma- 
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terials in such quantities might ob- 
struct the ventilating openings. Mo- 
tors are offered in large ratings up 
to approximately 1500 hp at 1800 
rpm, class B insulation, 75 degrees 
Centigrade rise and other electrical 
characteristics similar to those that 
can be obtained in standard, open, 
squirrel-cage induction motors. 


Caueck No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Overhead Cranes 


A streamlined, full-vision cab, sim- 
plified magnetic controllers and fluid- 
drive hydraulic couplings on both 
bridge and trolley motors, are incor- 
porated in the design of overhead 
traveling cranes manufactured by 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill. Cab pro- 





vides maximum ease and comfort for 
operator with the wide range of 
vision. By moving short, fingertip 
levers, the operator controls all crane 
motions from a seated position. 
Using magnetic controllers, only 
low voltage is run into the cab. This 
results in elimination of larger-type 
equipment, reduces maintenance and 
adds to motor life. Hydraulic coup- 
lings allow use of electric motors and 
result in faster pickup and quicker 
braking. With fluid drive, plugging 
(the sudden reversal of motors) is not 
harmful nor dangerous. 
Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Magnetic Pipe, Shape Roll 


Designed to eliminate burnouts 
and maintenance problems caused by 
high ambient temperatures, steam 
and fumes in galvanizing processes 
are permanent nonelectric magnetic 
pipe and shape rolls, developed by 
Eriez Mfg. Co., 835 E. 12th St., Erie, 





Pa. Designed for the “drag out” of 
pipes and shapes from galvanizing 
pots, the units require no electricity 
or wiring, consequently can withstand 
temperatures up to 800° F. 
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Primary difference between the 
pipe and shape roll is that pipe roll 
has a magnetic field designed to au- 
tomatically center the pipe or rounds 
so that a minimum clearance be- 
tween the pipe and steam eye is pos- 
sible. Shape rolls contain a surface 
which is completely magnetic; any 
size or shape of material can be con- 
veyed. Pipe rolls are ordinarily in- 
stalled four to six to a tandem, will 
handle pipe ranging in size from % to 
6 inches in diameter. 

Check No, 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Photoelectric Counter 


Consisting of photoelectric control, 
light source and electric counter, the 
photoelectric counter set P-1, avail- 
able from Photoswitch Inc., 77 Broad- 
way, Cambridge 42, Mass., is a com- 
pletely packaged, general purpose 
counter. The only equipment which 
is located at the point of count is 
the control and light source. One 
or more electric counters may be 
placed at any convenient location and 
wired to the control. 

It may be used for counting on 
loading chutes or conveyors, for 





counting freshly painted, hot and 
small objects, and for selective count- 
ing by height and length. Light 
source has an adjustable lens system 
which permits narrowing down the 
light beam for counting very small 
objects. Up to 600 pounds per min- 
ute may be made. Maximum operat- 
ing range is 6 feet between photo- 
electric units and light source. 


Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Drill Head 


Built to give the machining of 
different materials the correct peri- 
pheral speed on the tools such as 
drills, taps, and reamers from a single 
speed drive unit is the multiple spin- 
dle drill head announced by U. S. 
Drill Head Co., Cincinnati 4, O. Head 
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is oil-lubricated so that it can be o. - 
erated at high speeds. The maximu 
speed recommended is 15,000 rp: 

All shafts are mounted on ba 
bearings. Gears are made of hea 





treated high carbon alloy steel. Spin 
dle speed is changed by means of 
sliding type gears, this being done by 
rotating the head lever 180 degrees 
It is not necessary that the speed of 
all the spindles be changed when onl) 
some spindles, performing such mul- 
tiple operations as tapping or facing 
large diameters, are needed. 

Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Arc Welder 


Built in 300 and 400-amp sizes 
is the Wilson model 36A_ Yellow 
Jacket heavy duty arc welder, of- 
fered by Air Reduction Sales Co., 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
A direct current, 40-v, variable volt- 
age generator, it features simplified 
control of current output by means 
of a hand-wheel mounted on the con- 
trol cabinet. For instant recovery 
voltage over a short circuit, the gen- 
erator is self-excited with excitation 
of the main field obtained through 
an auxiliary brush. 

Welding terminals are located and 
adequately spaced to prevent acci- 
dental shorting. The belt drive re- 
duces vibration problems by auto- 
matically compensating for slight 
misalignments. Power is furnished 
by a 6-cylinder industrial engine and 
unit is available in stationary or 
portable models. 

Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Automatic Cycle Arrangement 


Two automatic cycle arrangements 
for Nos. 5, 10, 12, 20, 22, and 23 plain 
grinding machines made by Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence 1 
R. I., provide accuracy and reduc¢ 
idle time of the machine, in addition 
to requiring less operator attention 
and reducing spoiled work. The au- 
tomatic cycle and spark-timing ar- 
rangement assures rapid uniformity 
of sizing and finish as the spark 
time is set at a predetermined fig- 
ure from 2 to 180 seconds. Work is 
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BIG NEWS! 


A new booklet gives you 








“Facts you should know about 


DFACING ALLOYS” 














By . Send for your free copy, TODAY! 
ee Ese ae 





This NEW, FREE booklet by Airco gives you authentic, under- 
standable information for combating wear — caused by abra- 
sion, impact, heat and corrosion. 

Here, you will get facts essential for increasing the service 
life of new parts, and restoring worn parts for additional service. 
In part, this definitive, profusely illustrated booklet gives you: 


¢ Ahandy, easy-to-understand guide for selecting the proper 
alloy for the proper wear retarding job. 


¢ AHardness Conversion Table. 
¢ A Preheating Chart. 


* A FULL description, and explanation, of Airco’s NEW line of 
Hardfacing Alloys, with specification data, application technique, 
deposit hardness, color markings and deposit analysis. 


If you are interested in increasing the service life of your equip- 
ment from 2 to 25 times, fill in and mail the coupon below for a 
copy of this NEW booklet. Send it to our nearest office or author- 
ized dealer. On West Coast: Air Reduction Pacific Company. 
Represented Internationally by Airco Corporation (Inter- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF 
national). AIRCO’S DEFINITIVE HARDFACING BOOKLET 


ALSO — FOR ONLY $2.95 — YOU CAN GET A TRIAL ASSORTMENT OF AIRCO’S 
NEW LINE OF HARDFACING ALLOYS... A SPECIAL OFFER, AVAILABLE FOR A 
LIMITED TIME ONLY. 


Girco) AIR REDUCTION 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases . . . Carbide . . . Gas Welding and 
Cutting Machines, Apparatus and Supplies . . . Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 





Ss 


Air Reduction, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


[] Send me a copy of Airco’s New Hardfacing booklet — at NO 
cost to me. 


(CD Here is my check for $2.95 — send me the special package of 
Airco’s Hardfacing Alloys. 


Firm 
Signed By 
Address 
City & State__ 
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sized from the machine’s accurate 
crossfeed mechanism and wheel wear 
and truing are compensated for. Op- 
erator merely makes a single oscil- 
latory movement of the crossfeed 
handwheel, bringing the wheel into 
direct contact with the work, then 
engages the pawl. 

Automatic cycle and sizing ar- 
rangement further reduces skill re- 
quired for accurate production grind- 
ing as it sizes directly from the 
work, eliminating compensating for 
wheel wear and the effects of wheel 
truing. After loading, a single oscil- 
latory movement of the _ crossfeed 
handwheel and placing the sizing 
gage on the work is all that is re- 
quired. The cycle is completely auto- 
matic. Before reaching the finished 
size, the cycle switches from coarse 
feed to fine feed by means of a pre- 
determined setting of the work siz- 
ing gage. Indicating lights on the 
front of the panel aid in setting up 
the machine. 

Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


Bar Shear 


Designed for the _ shearing of 
rounds, angles, bars and squares with- 
out changing tools is the guillotine 
bar shear announced by Beatty Ma- 
chine & Mfg. Co., Hamond, Ind. Suit- 
able for either production or “short 
order” shearing, it provides a 48-inch 





base for mounting tools, these in- 
cluding two sets of angle shears, one 
for handling squares and shears to 
handle three sizes of round bars. 

Other tools for shearing other 
shapes can be provided. Machine is 
available in capacities from 50 to 
450 tons. 


Check No, 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Spring Coiling Machine 


30th left and right hand compres- 
sion, extension and torsion springs 
may be wound with a semiautomatic 
machine offered by Carlson Co., 277 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. Ma- 
chine is useful for coiling small quan- 
tities of springs and for making 
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samples. Setup time is only a few 
minutes and springs may be wound 
from spring steel, music wire, stain- 
less steel, phosphor bronze or any 
spring material. It comes with an 
arbor rack containing 29 arbors made 
from ground, polished and hardened 





drill rods in sizes from 1/16 to %- 
inch diameters by 64ths. 

Spring coiler No. 1 will handle 
wire diameters up to 0.063 inch and 
will coil springs up to %-inch in 
diameter. Larger outside diameters 
are obtainable with special arbors. 
Springs up to 4 inches in overall 
length and up to 25 coils, can be 
produced. Pitches are adjustable 
from zero up to a wide range. 


Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Thread Rolling Machine 


Model A22 and A23 die thread roll- 
ing machine, manufactured by Reed 
Rolled Thread Die Co., Wooster, 
Mass., are supplied with either manu- 
al or semiautomatic feeds for rolling 
1/16 to 2-inch pipe threads at the 
rate of 300 to 1500 per hour. They 





may be used for the manufacturing 
of pipe plugs and fittings made from 
miscellaneous steels including stain- 
less, brass, bronze and aluminum. 
Photograph shows an A22 machine 
arranged with an automatic feed for 


pipe plugs 
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Work blank is supported in po 
tion between three synchronously 1 
tating cylindrical dies. The three di s 
act on the blank simultaneously a: 
hold it rigidly in proper rolling pos 
tion. As the work rolls between t} 
dies, the rolling pressure causes tl 
material to follow the pattern of tl 
dies. Control of work dimensions 
accomplished by adjustments fi 
diameter, length and taper. An ai: 
operated ejection mechanism dis 
charges the threaded blanks into th 
discharge chute. 


Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Detail. 


Continuous Width Gage 


Uniform diameter of size in th 
production of bare or insulated round 
or flat wire may be checked with the 
new continuous width gage which in- 
dicates the diameter or width of a 
continuous roll or wire or thin strip 
material as it is being processed 
Made by Pratt & Whitney Division, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., West Hart- 
ford 1, Conn., the model B magnetic 
gage consists of the gage head, slide 
base, meter and power unit. Gage 
head has two gaging rolls which are 





in continuous contact with the wire 
or material as it passes through the 
gage. 

Any variation in diameter or width 
from the predetermined setting is 
greatly magnified electrically and 
shown on the indicating meter. Gage 
is set directly to the required meas- 
urement by a micrometer dial and 
no masters are required. It can be 
used with a control meter to signal 
the operator or to automatically 
make corrective adjustments to main- 
tain the predetermined measurement. 


Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


Too! Room Furnace 


Design changes in the Sunbeam- 
Stewart wide-range oven offered by 
Sunbeam Corp., 4433 Ogden Ave., 
Chicago 23, Ill., make it practical for 
a wide variety of metal heating proc- 
esses in tool rooms and shops. An 
inverted muffle section quickly con- 
verts the furnace from semimuffle to 
full muffle for atmosphere harden- 
ing. A removable rear plug permits 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


center heating of long bars. Unit 
erates over a 300 to 2400° F tem- 
rature range. 

New combustion chamber design 
id location plus a 95 per cent turn 
lown ratio of the nozzle-mixing burn- 
1s provide high turbulence to the 
-ombustion gases to make wide tem- 
perature range possible. Furnace 
sizes available are 4 x 8 x 12 inches, 
6 x 12 x 18 inches and 9 x 15 x 24 
inches. Furnace is adaptable to 2- 
valve manual control or automatic 
temperature control employing an 
air/gas proportioning valve. 


s: S is) 


Check No, 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


Steam Cleaner 


Compact design and high output 
of 110 gallons of vaporized solution 
per hour features the model Q steam 
cleaner, available from Kelite Prod- 
ucts Inc., Box 2917 Terminal Annex, 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. Automatic 
pump, all-steel welded construction, 





automatic fuel regulator and safety 
shut-off, high velocity nozzle, aerated 
gun grips are incorporated in the 
design. 

Cleaner is a completely enclosed 
cabinet type unit, requiring no spe- 
cial skills to operate. The stationary 
model weighs 465 pounds. Portable 
models are also available. 


Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


Magnetic Separator 


Automatic removal of tramp iron 
is possible with the permanent drum 
Alnico magnet equipped magnetic 
separator, offered by Dings Magnetic 
Separator Co., 4740 W. Electric Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Available with 
shaft and V-belt drive sheave, the 
magnet can be installed at the dis- 
charge end of chutes, spouts and con- 
veyors, etc. Circumferential pole de- 
sign makes for uniformity of mag- 
netic field across the drum width. 

Manganese alloy drum shell re- 
volves on sealed, self-aligning ball 
bearings while the Alnico magnet 
inside the drum shell remains sta- 
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...more than a QUARTER 
top quality Unitcastings—all alike! 


As an important part of a car-loading device, these 
Stanchion Brackets required unusual resourcefulness to net 
top quality results. Two important factors—low cost, plus 
maximum strength in a limited section made the production 
problem difficult. How we solved it is a trade secret, but 
the final tabulation proved Unitcastings right for the job 
»- 265,386 pieces, all alike, accepted without one rejection! 

Unitcast will welcome the opportunity to provide a 
“cast steel” answer for your parts problem, too. Write or 
call today! Unicast Corporation, Steel Casting Division, 
Toledo 9, Ohio. In Canada: Canadian-Unitcast Steel, Ltd., 
Sherbrooke, Quebec. 


UNITCAST 





QUALITY STEEL CASTINGS 
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tionary. Tramp iron holding fast to 
the drum by the magnetic pull, drops 
off when it passes out of the mag- 
netic field. Types with the Perma- 
Drum fully enclosed are available. 
Housing is of all metal, dust-tight 
welded construction, equipped with 
enclosed electric motor and speed re- 
ducer drive, top and bottom flanges 
for quick installation in chutes and 
ducting. 


(heck No, 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


ROTARY TOOL: A new Thor ro- 
tary pneumatic tool designed to drive 
screwsticks, a development of Amer- 
ican Screw Co., is announced by In- 
dependent Pneumatic Tool Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. Tool is a 1%-pound ma- 
chine measuring only 6% inches in 
length. 

Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


DRY LUBRICANT: Type Z Moly- 
kote lubricant is a smooth textured 
molybdenum compound powder for 
extreme bearing pressure applica- 
tions. Made by Alpha Corp., Green- 
wich, Conn., it may be applied dry 
in the powder form or may be mixed 
with solvents, oils or greases. Its 
characteristics are not affected by 
temperature from subzero range to 
750°F. 


Check No, 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


BELTS: Round endless belts for use 
on drills, high speed hammers, tap- 
pers, saws and other small machin- 
ery applications have been added to 
the Rainbow line of United States 
Rubber Co., New York 20, N. Y. They 
are of round crecss-section design 
built without a splice and are avail- 
able in sizes ranging from 3/16 to 
‘14-inch belt diameter and from 67% 
to 156%¢ inches inside circumference. 


Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


END MILL: A new type end mill 
completely formed from solid car- 
bide has been developed by Wendt- 
Sonis Co., Hannibal, Mo., for produc- 
tion runs on close tolerance slotting 
and key way cutting operations in 
cast iron, mild heat treated steels 
and all types of nonferrous, nonme- 
tallic materials. They are available 
in straight or spiral flute design in 
sizes ranging from 3/16°to 5g-inch. 

Check No. 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


TESTING MACHINE: Known as 
model PO-40, a new portable tensile 
tester is announced by Steel City 
Testing Machines Inc., Detroit 4, 
Mich., is adapted for testing pipe 
welds, and other types of welds where 
on-the-job testing is preferable. Ca- 
pacity of the unit is 49,000 pounds 
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and it will make tests on specimens 


from 6 to 13 inches in length up to | 


%-inch thick and 2% inches wide. 
Operation is hydraulic. 
Check No, 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


SCRIBER: A new method of braz- 
ing tungsten carbide into the core 
and extending from the tip of a steel 
handle is the new scriber, manufac- 
tured by Niagara Instrument Corp., 
Lockport, N. Y. The carbide tip per- 
mits sharpening without burning or 
softening for many grindings and 
will scribe clean lines on tool bits, 
hardened steel, chromium, stone, or 
any required surface. 

Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


GOGGLE LENS: American Agile 
Corp., Cleveland 3, O., announces 
newly designed Metalklad oxyacety- 
lene goggle lens that eliminate all 
heat radiation and flame glare. A 
new, hard and nonferrous alloy of 
high reflectivity is used on the sur- 
face of the lens, achieving a mirror- 
like finish which completely reflects 
all harmful and interfering rays giv- 
en off by the torch flame. 


Check No, 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


HANDLE: By attaching the pres- 
sure handle, made by Pressure 
Handle Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to 
standard portable electric or pneu- 
matic drills, an operator can con- 
trol drilling pressure of the tool by 
turning the handle. One end of feed 
chain is fastened to work, the other 
placed over chain sprocket on the 
handle. By twisting handle, force is 
transmitted by a worm gear to the 
sprocket which rotates and creates 
a pulling force on the chain. 


Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


EXTRACTOR: Ez-Pul pierce die 
button extractor, introduced by L. C. 
Ball Associates Inc., Detroit 26, 
Mich., requires only four simple steps 
to pull straight or taper hole insert, 
without removing dies or die sections 
from press. Two standard sets are 
available to pull inserts from 0.2031 
through 0.7031-inch. 


Check No, 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


GOVERNOR: A microswitch centri- 
fugal governor designed to turn off 
motor, engine or other electrically 


energized equipment when a pre- 
determined speed limit has _ been 
exceeded, is announced by Pierce 


Governor Co., Anderson, Ind. 


Check No. 28 on Reply Card for more Details 


ELECTRODE HOLDER: A _ minia- 
ture inert-arc electrode holder, fea- 
turing a flexible front-end assembly 
made of malleable copper tubing sur- 








rounded by a sheath of silicone rub- 
ber so that it can be bent in an 
direction is announced by Gener: 
Electric’s Welding Division, Scher 
ectady 5, N. Y. Designed for flux 
less welding of nonferrous metals i 
thinner gages from No. 16 to No. 4! 
it is available in two models: On 
for 0.010 and 0.020-inch tungste) 
electrodes and the other for 0.04: 
and 1/16-inch tungsten electrodes. 

Check No. 29 on Reply Card for more Detail: 


FACE MILL: Ingersoll Milling Ma 
chine Co., Rockford, Ill., announce 4 
new development in their Shear Clear 
face milling cutter with carbid 
tipped blades for high feed rates 
milling cast iron. Cutter embodies 
principle of cutting on bevel portion 
of blades which are set into housing 
at negative radial and positive axial 
rake angles. There are 38 blades in 
a 10-inch cutter. 

Check No. 30 on Reply Card for more Details 


VALVE: The pressure regulator 
valve offered by Lear Inc., Elyria, O., 
reduces pressures from as high as 
100 psi to any constant lower pres- 
sure. It compensates for variations 
in liquid fuel or water consumption 
by holding outlet within narrow 
limits. 

Check No, 31 on Reply Card for more Details 


MOTORS: The new type gear mo- 
tors, offered by Sterling Electric 
Motors Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., are 
of Klosd-Tite construction for at- 
mospheres containing nonexplosive 
dusts, vapors and injurious foreign 
materials. Type FWFB is totally 
enclosed and includes labyrinth seals, 
heavy duty ball bearings lubricated 
for life and the company’s patented 
Herringbone rotor. 


Check No. 32 on Reply Card for more Details 


METAL CLEANER: For reverse 
current cleaning of zinc base die 
castings prior to electroplating, a 
new improved cleaner is announced 
by Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Phil- 
acelphia 7, Pa. Recommended con- 
centration for Pennsalt cleaner Z-54 
is 5 ounces to the gallon; solution 
temperatures may average between 
180 and 190° F. 


Check No, 33 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 
on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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METALWORKING plants are able to feel 
fairly secure as to their inventories of steel 
amid the rumblings of protracted controversy 
between management and labor in the steel in- 
dustry. Consumers’ inventory positions have 
been strengthened both by reduced consump- 
tion and by protective buying of steel. 


Uncertainties stemming from the labor situa- 
tion continue to generate precautionary buy- 
ing and will likely do so right up to the time 
the steel labor controversy is settled. The coal 
mine labor trouble is contributing only slightly 
toward the inclination to make protective pur- 
chases of steel, for the steel mills hold sub- 
stantial fuel stocks and will not soon face coal 
shortages that would require drastic curtailment 
in operations. 

Improved demand for pig iron and coke re- 
flects the fear of coal shortages to a greater 
extent than that for steel products. 


BUYING—While protective covering stands 
out in steel market activity, ordering is in- 
creasing for delivery after settlement of the 
steel labor controversy. Such ordering of flat- 
rolled products is pronounced. Most producers 
of cold-rolled and galvanized sheets are sold 
out through the rest of the year. Enameling 
stock is in stronger demand, and so are stain- 
less and silicon stock. Merchant pipe trade is 
strong. Forward commitments for heavier prod- 
ucts, such as bars, shapes and plates, continue 
modest. Plate sellers have relatively little work 
ahead of them because activity lags in rail- 
road shops, shipbuilding, machinery, petroleum 
and other industries requiring heavy goods. 
Building construction is holding up better than 
had been expected but a seasonal decline is in 
prospect. Increased attention is focused on 
automotive requirements for the fourth quarter. 
This industry has been the major prop to steel 
demand for some months and a sharp drop in 
its requirements in the closing months of the 
year would be severely felt, especially in cold- 





rolled sheets. Pickup in demand from the ap- 
pliance and heating industries is an encouraging 
development for the flat-rolled producers as 
they await automotive industry developments. 


PRICES— STEEL’s weighted finished steel index 
held at 152.52 while the arithmetical price com- 
posite on this classification also held unchanged 
at $91.55. Price composites on steelmaking 
scrap advanced for the seventh consecutive week 
to $27.08 from $26.92 the preceding week, al- 
though the market was somewhat less active. 
A year ago the steelmaking scrap composite 
stood at $43.33. The pig iron composites held 
steady and compared with the like week of 1948 
as follows: No. 2 foundry, $46.10 and $45.13; 
malleable $47.27 and $45.63; basic, $45.60 and 
$44.94. 


DEVALUATION— Monetary devaluation by 


more than a score of nations is expected to 
cause some reduction in exports of steel from 
the United States, for the devaluation is equiv- 
alent to an increase in the price of steel pro- 
duced here. Severity of the export decline will 
be softened by the fact foreign production facili- 
ties are limited, and foreign purchases of steel 
under the Marshall Plan must largely come 
from the U. S. Also domestic prices can be ex- 
pected to rise abroad and gradually offset any 
temporary advantage which currency devalua- 
tion may give foreign consumers in purchasing 
at home. Whether the British will be able to 
to cut into American steel export trade appreci- 
ably is doubted in view of limited British pro- 
ducing facilities. In tin plate, for example, pro- 
ducing capacity in Britain is believed sufficient 
to care only for pressing home requirements and 
the country’s normal export trade. Exports 
of manufactured hard goods have been re- 
stricted for some time and thus cannot fall as 
far as they might had the outward movement 
been unrestricted and large. Furthermore, some 
foreign requirements can be satisfied only in 
the U. S. 
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Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engnged 
n Leading Districts 
Week 
Ended Same Week 
Sept. 24 Change 1948 1947 
Pittsburgh 83.5 . 2g 93 4 
Chicago “4 i 0.5 G65 44 
~ ,ag . > , ‘ 9 
- Eastern Pa sO None 93 92 
° Youngstown 94 1 103 92 
< 4 3 ; 
a Wheeling 99.5 a eS 93.5 Su 
be +7 s e ~ 
Oo Cleveland . YS_.5 O.5 7 90.5 
% Buifalo : 79.: ] 104 S 
- Birmingham 100 None 100 
= New England 6S 6 53 ~ 
o Cincinnati 96 None 102 
« St. Louis SO 9.5 41.5 7s 
Ww . 
a Detroit. 104 +. 4 105 94 
Western. sO) + 4 
Estimated national 
rate S6 Os Ta G4 
Based on weekly steelmaking capacity 
1,843,516 net.tons for 1949; 1,802,476 net tons 
for 1948; 1,749,928 tons for 1947 From re- 
vised rate 
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Composite Market Averages Pig Iron 
Sept. 22 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. For key to producing companies, turn next page. 
1949 Ago Ago Ago Ago 4 
FINISHED STEEL INDEXES, Weighted: PIG IRON, Gross Ton FR gale 
Index (1935-39 av.—100) 152.52 152.52 152.52 151.86 99.16 
Index, cents per pound.. 4.132 4.132 4.132 4.114 2.686 agora B2 wees ee eee teens ep 4 1. —< = 
ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES: Brooklyn,N.¥.,del. .....-.+.+.+.- ; 52.79 53.29 
Finished Steel, NT. : $91. 55 $91.55 $91 55 $95.05 $56.73 pate Dey « @eeseseesceces cose e . eeeos 
No. 2 Fdry Pig Iron, GT 46.10 46.10 46.10 45.13 23.67 Birmingham District 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT. 47.27 47.27 47.27 45.63 24,29 Birmingham,Ala. R2, S9 ......... 38.88 39.38 . 
Basic Pig Iron, GT.. 45.60 45.60 45.60 44.94 23.00 Woodward,Ala, W15 ......++.+++- 38.88 39.38 . . 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT. . 27.08 26.92 21.92 43.33 17.41 Buffalo District 
—_——_—- mumeio Ti, BB 2... -ccse (econenens, Swe 46.50 47.00 « 
Weighted finished steel index based on average shipments and prices TLE WER ésksaredses 46.00 46.50 47.00 e 
of the following 14 representative products during 5-year base period PT. SOMA WRRATUS. TO scecccccces re 46.50 47.00 
1935-39: Structural shapes, plates, rails, hot-rolled and cold-finished | Wiha « asks ~ ue. ca 60 ons 55.26 55.76 56.20 
bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and cold-rolled sheets, galvanized Mochester,N.Y., Gel. .ccccccsece - 48.63 49.13 49.63 
sheets, hot and cold-strip. For complete explanation see STEEL, Sept. Syracuse,N.Y., del . 49.58 50.08 50.58 
19, 1949, p. 54. Chicago District 
Arithmetical steel price composite based on same products as the Chicago I3 ..... Mdedeneentaenenes 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
weighted finished steel index with the exception of rails, cold-finished I IE, sna Oks 04 40 acces ane 46.00 s/s 46.50 oat 
bars, galvanized sheets and hot-rolled strip. IndianaHarbor, Ind. ‘I2 oak sp. amends 46.00 ee, 46.50 wants 
Basic and No. 2 foundry pig iron composites are based on average ke | See 46.00 46.50 46.50 — 
prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- So.Chicago,Il], C3 ....-.+..++ssees 46.00 wie 46.50 47.00 
land, Granite City, Youngstown, Malleable composite based on same So.Chicago,Ill. Y1 .......0-.+0+0+- 46.00 46.50 46.50 wees 
points, except Birmingham. PM, ccdescwevesensden 47.89 48.39 48.39 48.89 
; Muskegon,Mich.del. ...... re tre ses 51.98 51.98 ae 
Steelmaking scrap composite based on average prices of No. 1 heavy Chanstnnsd  Diatetet 
SS Se Se, eee ee Se GEE ics ca vncocp ao sanse 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
° ° CE EE © ol a'db.0-00 06 ceded ee an 46.00 46.50 46.50 iace 
Comparison of Prices EE incr scss- cess — oo ae 
Akron, del, from. Ga 48.39 48.89 48.89 49.39 
Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as other- Duluth I3 46.50 ; 
wise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point, Erie,Pa, 13 si . Z : : . , 5 : ‘ ; j ; i : s 5 : ; ; im 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Everett,Mass. El baw ak wes ‘is 50.00 50.50 7 
FINISHED MATERIALS Geneva,Utah G1 ... 46.00 46.50 por 
Sept. 22 Week Month Year 5 Yrs Seattle, Tacoma, Wash. del. aeeene sens 54.20 es : 
1949 Ago Ago Ago Ago Portland, Oreg.,del. cecee a 54.20 ows . 
Bars, H.R., Pitts. ... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.45 2.15 LosAngeles,SanFrancisco, ),del, 53.70 54.20 eer ° 
Bars, H.R., del. Phila. 3.83 3.83 3.8164 3.79 2.47 GraniteCity,II], M10 .............. 47.90 48.40 48.90 ; 
Bars, H.R. Chicago ...... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 2.15 St.Louis,del.(incl, tax) ......... 48.65 49.15 49.65 
Bars, C.F., Pitts. ........3.95-4.00 3.95-4.00 3.95-4.00 3.95-4.25 2.65 Ironton,Utah C11 .......-eeeeeees 46.00 46.50 wee 
Bars, C.F., Chicago ...... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 2.65 LoneStar,Tex, L6 .........-+++0e. 46.00 %46.50 see 
Shapes, Std., Pitts. 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.10 Gulf POrts, GOL. 2... cece ccccccses 50.50 51.00 ae 
Shapes, Std., Chicago 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.10 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..........--.. 47.00 47.50 47.50 . 
Shapes, de]. Phila, ....... 3.50 3.50 3.4918 3.48 2.215 Pittsburgh District 
Plates, Pittsburgh 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40-3.60 2.10 NevilleIsland,Pa, P6 ......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Plates, Chicago Te eee 3.40 3.40 3.40 2.10 Pitts. N&S sides, Ambridge, 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. .. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.75 2.10 Aliquippa, del. ..........+ ss00. 2-49 47.69 47.69 48.19 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md, 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.45 2.10 McKeesRocks,del. .............. 46.95 47.45 47.45 47.95 
Plates, Claymont, Del. .... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.95 2.10 Lawrenceville, Homestead, 
Plates, del. Phila. oo. we 3.59 3.5848 3.71 2.15 McKeesport, Monaca, del. 47.44 47.94 47.94 48.44 
Sheets, H.R., Pitts. ....... 3.28 3.25 3.25 3.25-3.30 2.10 WORE hi livcce cedeecewses - SO 48.40 48.40 48.90 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago .... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.10 Brackenridge,del. .............. 48.13 48.63 48.63 49.13 
Sheets, C.R., Pitts. ....... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.05 Bessemer,Pa. C3 ......... 46.00 Sere 46.50 47.00 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago ..... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.05 Clairton,Rankin,So. Duquesne, Pa, C3 46.00 : eis ee 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit ..... 4.20 4.20 4.20 4.20 3.15 MoKeesport,Pa, NS .........c00%. 46.00 ee surat 47.00 
Sheets, Galv., Pitts. ...... 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.50 
Strip, H.R., Pitts. ....... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-3.30 2.10 ee are testes ee ee, ee ee 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ..... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-3.30 2.10 Steubenville,O. W10 ............. 46.00 ne oan 
Strip, C.R., Pitts, ........ 4.00 4.00 4. 4.00 2.80 aan oe Ref 5." ae iN nes ey 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ...... 4.00-15 4.00-15 4.00-15 4.00-25 2.90 Swedeland Pa. A3 eles eat aaa atts Z 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ...... 4.20-25 4.20-25 4.20-25 4.20 2.90 ial .............. 4944 4994 5044 50.94 
Wire, Basic, Pitts. ...... - 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.15 2.60 Toledo,O. I3 a ERROR. 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Nails, Wire, Pitts. ....... 5.15 5.15 5.15 5.20 2.55 ae wubhiccmetae Be , 
Tin plate, box, Pitts. ..... $7.75 $7.75 $7.75 $6.80 $9.00 ae On. aa ee le 
Youngstown District 
SEMIFINISHED ; ere rer 46.00 46.50 46.50 ‘aks 
Billets, forging, Pitts.(NT)$61.00 $61.00 $61.00 $61.00 $40.00 Youngstown C3 "46.00 rs i eee 47.00 
Wire rods, g,-%”", Pitts. 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 2.00 Youngstown Yi ..............-..- 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
PIG IRON, Gross Ton Mansfield,O.,del, ..... Casésexnan Mee 50.76 50.76 51.26 
Bessemer, Pitts. ..$47.00 $47.00 $47.00 $45.50 $24.50 * Low phos, Southern grade 
Basic, Valley . 46.00 46.00 46.00 43.00 .50 
Basic, del. Phila. 49.44 49.44 49.39 50.17 25.34 PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
No, 3 Wary, Pitts. ....i.<: 46.50 46.50 46.50 45.00 24.00 Silicon: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si over base grade, 1.75- 
No, 2 Fdry, Chicago ...... 46.50 46.50 46.50 43.25 24.00 6. 
No. 2 Fdry, Valley 46.50 46.50 46.50 43.50 24.00 Phosphorous: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and over. 
No. 2 Fdry, del. Phila, 49.94 49.94 49.89 50.67 25.46 Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1%, 
No. 2 Fdry, Birmingham .. 39.38 39.38 39.38 43.38 20.38 or portion thereof. 
Malleable, Valley - 46.50 46.50 46.50 43.50 24.00 Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton and 
Malleable, Chicago ....... 46.50 46.50 46.50 43.50 24.00 each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 
Charcoal, Lyles, Tenn. 66.00 66.00 66.00 62.00 33.00 
7: 5 
Ferromanganese, Etna, Pa.175,00 175.00 175.00 148.00 135.00 BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
SCRAP, Gross Ton (Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; Add $1 for each 0.5% Si to a 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Pitts. ..$29.75 $29.75 $23.00 $42.75 $17.75 Jackson,O. J1, G2 accsscccccsccccccccccvsvecveccsvcsecs ose ° 
No 1 Heavy Melt. E. Pa.. 25.00 24.50 20.25 45.50 15.75 Buffalo Hi eeeeeesee Cee eH HEHEHE HEHEHE EH ET EES eee 60.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Chicago 26.50 26.50 22.50 41.75 18.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Valley.. 31.25 29.50 23.75 42.75 20.00 ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Cleve... 26.50 25.00 20.00 42.25 = 17.50 (Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1 for each 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Buffalo. 28.25 26.25 24.25 48.25 17.50 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 for 0.045% max. P) 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago... 41.50 41.50 34.50 64.50 22.25 NiagaraFalls,N.Y. P15 .......- sf .. $71.50 
No, 1 Cast, Chicago....... 41.50 41.50 39.00 70.50 20.00 Keokuk, Iowa, Openhearth & Fdry, frt. allowed K2....... 77.00 
Keokuk, Iowa, OH & Fdry, 12% Ib, piglets, frt. allowed K2 82.00 
COKE, Gross Ton Wenatchee, Wash, OH & Fadry, frt. allowed K2........... 3 7.00 
Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. .$13.25 $13.25 $13.25 $14.50 $7.00 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl. 15.75 15.75 15.75 17.00 7.75 CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Oven, Fdry, Chicago ...... 20.00 20.00 = 20.00 20.40 = 13.35 (Low phos, semi-cold blast; differential charged for silicon over 
NONFERROUS METALS RIOR oh chcsierntempecb cenit 
Copper, del. Conn. ...... . 17.625 17.625 17.625 23.50 12.00 : ° at ee‘ P 
Tine Te, GR. EAS 2c cctvce 0.00 10.00 172. 15.00 8.25 
Lead, St. Louis 14.925 14.925 14.925 19.30-35 6.35 LOW PHOSPHOROUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Tin, New York 103.00 103.00 103.00 103.00 52.00 Cleveland, intermediate, AZ ......--sese0. eoeee Sevcese $51.00 
Aluminum, del. .......... 17.00 17.00 17.00 16.50 15.00 MeeslteR Pa, BS. oo0ccvodecsvccsvrserve €56 96446 C0mga van tees eae 54.00 
Antimony, Laredo, Tex, .. 38.50 38.50 38 50 35.00 14.50 Philadelphia delivered | Viseeeaes ee Per OPE eee Pre ra 56.9786 
Nickel, refinery, duty paid 40.00 40.00 40. 0 40.00 35.00 om A EA errr rr ayer rT errr er cr TT STE CLE Te) ee 
(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohtdited) 
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MARKET PRICES 





Clcsing prices Sept. 22, 1949; 





Semifinished and Finished Steel Products 


cents per lb. unless otherwise noted. 


Struthers,O. Y1 ........4.95 


So.Chicago,Ill. C3 ...... 4.55 


McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 .. 11.25 


Code numbers following mill points indicate producing company, key on next page. 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 





INGOTS, Carbon, —— ne 
Detroit -$50.U0 STRUCTURALS, Carbon Steel BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon McK.Rks.(Staybolt) L5 12.75 (18 gage and heavier) 
Munhall,Pa eee 50.00 Standard Shapes AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ...3.35 BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.25 
INGOTS, Alloy (NT) Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ....... 3.25 Aliquippa,Pa. JS ....... 3.35 Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ..... 3.75 Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 3.25 
peroit Ri ....... ...$51.00 Bessemer,Ala, T2 ......3.25 Alton,Il1.(1) Lil [RBG DE TEE pcasscecqénsttete BMUOEe, ALO... 3.25 
Houston,T’ex, S5 .. vy.00 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .... _ 4 Ashiand,Ky.(17) A10 ..3.35 Canton,O. R2, T7 eceeeeed-t0 Cleveland J5, R2... 3.25 
Midiand,Pa, C18 ..... 51.00 Clairton,Pa. C3 ........ Atlanta,Ga. All .3.50 Clairton,Pa. C3 ........3.75 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 3.35 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ...... 51.00 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... rx Bessemer,Ala, T2 ...... 3.35 Ecorse,Mich. GS .......4.05 Ecorse,Mich.(8) G5 . 3.45 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 .. 51.00 Fontana,Calif. K1 .....3.80 Buffalo R2 ............ 3.35 Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 4.75 Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 3.25 
BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS, Gary,Ind. C3 adeaewa pe a ah re 3.35 Gary,Ind. C3 ..........3.75 Fontana,Calif. K1 .. 4.15 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) Geneva,Utah Gl ....... 3.26 Clairton. Pa. CS ..iccrai S.25 Feu Tes. BG «2.240.410 Gary,Ind. CS ..ns ccccs 3.25 
Bessemer,Pa, C3 .....$52.00 Houston,Tex. S5 ....... 3.65 Cleveland R2 ..........3.35 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 12, Y1..3.75 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 12, Yi1 3.25 
Clairton,Pa. C3 ..... 52.00 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I2 3.25 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 3.55 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......3.75 Irvin,Pa. C3 . ee 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3. 57.00 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 3.30 Emeryville,Calif. J7 ....4.10 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 4.35 KansasCity,Mo. ‘SS er 
Ensley,Ala. T2 ...... 52.00 KarsasCity.Mo. S5 ....: 3.85 Fairfield,Ala. T2 3.35 Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ...3.75 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 3.35 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 52.00 Lackawanna B2 .......3.30 Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 4.00 LosAngeles B3 ........4.80 Lackawanna B2 ....... 3.25 
Fontana,Calif. K1 71.00 LosAngeles B3 ......... RS op Eo. Ere 3.35 Massillon,O. R2 ....... 3.75 Munhall,Pa. C3 ...... + 3.20 
Gre tet O38 oc ees 52.00 Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....3.75 Houston,Tex. S5 .......3.75 Midland,Pa. C18 ....... .75 Pittsburg,Calif, Cll ...3.95 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ... 52.00 Munhall,Pa. C3 ........ 3.25 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I2, 41..3.35 S.Chicago C3, R2, W14..3.75 Pittsburgh J5 ......... 3.25 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. 52.00 Niles,Calif.(22) P1 3.97 Johnstown,Pa. B2...... 3.35 So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ...3.75 Sharon,Pa, S3 .........3.25 
Moshe Pa. CS ...... BEOO BOBte BS ci cccscccscnsste 90 KansasCity,Mo. S5...... 3.96. Seruthere,0,. Fi... .cccens 3.75 So.Chicago,Il]l. W14 ....3.25 
S0.Chicago,IIl. C3 ... 52.00 So.Chicago,Ill. C3, W14 .3.25 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...3.35 Warren,O. C17 ........ 3.75 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3.25 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 .. 52.00 So.SanFrancisco B3 3.80 LosAngeles B3 ........ ..4.05 ¥ oungstown C3 ........ 3.75 Steubenville,O. W10 ....3.25 
BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS, Torrance,Calif. C11 ....3.85 Midland,Pa. C18 3.35 BARS, Cold-Finished aay Torrance,Calif. Cll ....3.95 
Carbon, Forging (NT) Weirton,W.Va, W6 ..... B50 SEO a. BG: 6 occ civees 3.35 Aliquippa,Pa, K5 Warren.O. R22. .0.0cssdeae 
Bessemer,Pa, C3 ..... $61.00 STRUCTURALS, Alloy Minnequa,Colo. C10 3.85 Ambridge,Pa. W18 ..... ri ‘65 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 3.25 
Buffalo R2 ...... «+. 61.00 Standard Shapes POS, COME. | Poo vie eves 4.05 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 .4.65 Youngstown C3, Y1 ....3.25 
Gopron.O. RP .....c- 61.00 Clairton,Pa. C3 ........ 4.05 N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.3.35 Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ..... 14.65 SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
Clairton,Pa. C3 ...... 61.00 Fontana,Calif. K1 .-5.25. Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....4.05 Buffalo BS .........6.. 4.65 Steel (19 gage and lighter) 
Cleveland R2 ....... « 62.00 Bianbal Pa. CB ..cceses 4.05 Pittsburgh J5 . wads ee Le. we, EE o owes 4.65 AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..4.40 
Conshohocken,Pa,. A3. 63.00 So.Chicago,Il], C3 .....4.05 Portland,Oreg. 04 4.10 Carnegie,Pa. C12 ......4.65 Dover,O. Bl ....«.. ° 5.00 
SS) Gee - 61.00 SHEET STEEL PILING Seattle B3, N14 ew cel: CHRCEEO WAS si-ccereecti Gd: PAUROG AlA. T2 .iavs. 4.19 
Ensley,Ala. T2 61.00 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I2 .....4.05 S.Chicago C3, R2, wid. .3.35 Cleveland A7, C20 ..... 4.65 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I2 .....4.15 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......61.00 Lackawanna B2 4.05. So.Duquesne,Pa, C3 ....3.35 Donora,Pa. AZ ........ 4.65 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 4.25 
Fontana,Calif, K1 80.00 Munhall,Pa. C3 ........ 4.05 S.SanFran.,Cal. B3 ..4.10 Elyria,O. W8 ..........465 MansfieldjO. B5 ........ 4.15 
Geryame, CS ..sceces 61.00 So.Chicago,Ill, C3'...... 4.06 ftruthers,O. Y1 ........3.35 Gary,Ind. R2...........465. Niles,O. Ni2y M4 ...... 4.15 
Geneva,Utah Gi ..... 61.00 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 4.05 Torrance,Calif, C11 ..4.05 Hammond,ind. L2, M13.4.65 Torrance.Calif. Cll ....5.05 
Houston,Tex. S5 ..... 69.00 PLATES, Carbon Steel Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.35 Hartford,Conn. R2 .....4.95 SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I2 .. 61.00 AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ...3.40 Youngstown C3, R2 Re ee ee: 4.65 (Commercial Quality! 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 - 61.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 3.40 BARS, Cold- finished Corben Indianapoiis M13 ... 4.85 Butter,Pa. AIO ,cccoced 00 
Lackawanna B2 ..... 61.00 Ashland,Ky.(15) Al0 ...3.40 Aliquippa,Pa, K5 .4.00 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 4.65 Cleveland J5, a 4.00 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ...... 61.00 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 3.40 Ambridge,Pa. W 18 inden 4.00 Mansfield,Mass. B5 ....4.95 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 4.20 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 .. 61.00 Clairton,Pa. C3 ........ 3.40 BeaverFalls, M12, R2...4.00 Massillon,O. R2 .......4.65 Fairfield,Ala. T2 vere 
So.Chicago,Il]. C3, R2 61.00 Claymont,Del. W16 . 3.50 Buffalo B5 ............4.00 Midland,Pa. C18 . .4.65 Follansbee.W.Va. F4 4.00 
Were. Clit 2. ses Cleveland J5, R2 ...... 3.40 Camden,N.J. P13 .4.48 Monaca,Pa. S17 .......4,65 Fontana,Calif. K1 4.90 
BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS, | Coatesville,Pa, L7 ......3.50 Carnegie,Pa. C12 ...... 4.00 Newark,N.J. W18 ......4.95 Gary.ind. C3 .... 4.00 
Alloy (NT) Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ...3.50 Chicago WIS .......... 4.00 So.Chicago,Ill, R2,.W14.4.65 GraniteCity,II]. G4... .4.20 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 “ee 00 Ecorse,Mich, G5 ....... 3.65 Cleveland A7, C20 «4.00 Struthers,O, Y1 +. ..<<0<% 4.65 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 12, Y1 ..4.00 
EO. ss'u:k co h4 ome 3.00 Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......3.40 Cumberland,Md. ClS 9 .3.95 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ......4,65 Irvin,Pa. C3 .... . -4.00 
Canton,O. R2, T7 .... 83. 00 Fontana,Calif. K1 ......4.00 Donora,Pa. A7 ........4.00 Worcester,Mass. AZ ....4.95 Lackawanna B2 . 4.00 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3. 65.00 Gary,Ind. C3 ...... «+..-3.40 Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......4.30 Youngstown F3, Y1 ....4.65 Middletown,O, A10 ..... 4.00 
| eS 63.00 Geneva,Utah G1 ----3.40 Elyria,O. WS ..........4.00 BARS, Reinforcing (Fabricators) Pittsburg,Calif. C11 4.95 
Fontana,Calif. K1 82.00 Harrisburg,Pa. C5 ...... 3.50 FranklinPark, ml. N5 ...4.00 AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ...3.35 Pittsburgh J5 ......... 4.00 
SS” GR o> Se Go.00 moan. Tes. 80. 6.653:6-80 Gary,ind. Be... sccscecH O00 Alton. TN. (6) Ld 2.2.00 3.35 SparrowsPoint,Md., B2 ..4.00 
Houston.Tex, S5 ..... 71.00 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 12, Y1 ..3.40 Hammond,Ind, L2 M13..4.00 Atlanta,Ga.(7) All ....3.50 Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.00 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ... 63.00 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......3. 40 Hartford,Conn. R2_ ....4.40 Buffalo R2 ....... S36 -Waren.©. RS. osecash 4.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. 63.00 Lackawanna B2...... ..3.40 Harvey,Ill. B5 : 4.00 Cleveland R2 . ..2.3.35 Weirton,W.Va. W6 4.00 
Massillon,O. R2 ..... 63.00 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.30 Indianapolis M13 4.20 Emeryville,Calif. J7 ....4.10 Youngstown Y1 ........ 4.00 
Midland,Pa. C18 . 63.00 Munhall,Pa. C3 ...... ..3.40 LosAngeles R2 ‘ib 5.40 Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......3.35 SHEETS, H-R (14 go., heavier) 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ...... 63.00 Pittsburgh J5 ....cccoce 3.40 Mansfield,Mass. B5 4.40 Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 4.00 High-Strength Low- ved 
So.Chicago,Il]l. C3, R2 63.00 Seattle B3 ........ «4.30 Massillon.O. R2 ........4.00. Ft. Worth,Tex.(7) T+ ...4.33 Cleveland J5, R2 ......4.95 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 . 63.00 Sharon,Pa, S3 ......... .40 Midland,Pa. C18 ....... 4.00 Gary,Ind. C3 ..........3.35 Conshohocken,Pa. A3. .- 4.95 
SHEET BARS (GT) So.Chicago,Il]. C3, W14 .3.40 Monaca,Pa. S17 ....... 4.00 Houston,Tex. S5 .......3.75 Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......5.15 
Mansfield,O. E6 ... ele r SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..3.40 Newark,N.J. W418 4.40 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I2, Y1..3.85 Fairfiell.Ala. T2 ....... 4.95 
Portsmouth.O P12 52.00 Steubenville,O. W10 ....3.40 Plymouth,Mich. P5 4.25 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 3.35 Fontana,Calif. K1 6.64 
ROUNDS, “ee TUBE iNT) Warwren,O.. Re «..cser 3.40 Pittsburgh J5 ccoce ed. OS KansasCity,Mo. 85 ..... 3.95. Gary,Ind. C3... 0.05.06. 4.95 
Ee) ea $76.00 Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....3.40 Putnam,Conn, W18 ....4.40 Lackawanna B2 ....... 3.35 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 12, ¥1 ..4.95 
Cleveland R2 ...... 76.00 Youngstown C3, Y1 ....3.40 Readville,Mass. C14 4.40 LosAngeles B3 .... 4.05 Irwin,Pa. C3 ...csscrees 4.95 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I2 ... 76.00 PLATES (Universal Mill) St.Louis,Mo. M5 -....4.35 Minnequa,Colo. C10 4.25 Lackawanna B2 .....4. 44.95 
Massillon,O. R2 ..... 76.00 Fontana,Calif. K1 .....4. 30 So.Chicago,Il], W14 ....4.00 Niles,Calif. Pl ........ 4.05 Pittsburgh J5 ..... " 4.95 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 ... 76.00 PLATES, Open-Hearth Amey SpringCity,Pa.(5) K3 4.48 Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ...4.05 So.Chicago,Ill, C3 . ...4.95 
SKELP Coatesville,Pa. L7 ..... 4.50 Struthers,O. Y1 . 4.00 Pittsburgh J5 .........3.35 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.95 
Aliqyippa,Pa, J5 ..... 3.25 Conshohocken,Pa, AS ..4.40 Waukegan,Ill. AT .- 4.00 Portland,Oreg O04 ......4.10 Warren,O. R2 ......... 4.95 
Mun O.Pa. CS ..cccs Bao .Bontana,Calif. Ki ....: 5.40 Youngstown F3, Y1 ....4.00 Seattle,Wash. B3, Ni4. .4.10 Weirton,W.Va. W6 4.95 
Warren,O, R2 .....0. 20 Gary,Ind, CB «...6.00.. 4.40 BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. SHAPES So.Chicago,Ill. R2 .....3.35 Youngstown C3, Y1.....4.95 
Youngstown C3, R2.. 3.25 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 4.40 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ... 35 So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ....3.35 SHEETS, Gal'zd No. 10 Steel 
WIRE RODS Munhall.Pa. C3 ........4.40 Atlanta,Ga. All ....... 3.50 So.SanFranciseo B3 ....4.10 AlabamaCity, re | ae 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..3.40 So.Chicago,IIl. C3 ..... 4.40 Bethlehem,Pa.(2) B2 3.55 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .3.35 Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ‘ a 
Cleveland’ A7 ..........3.40 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.40 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 3.35 Struthers,O, Y1 . 3.35 Canton,O. RZ ..cccccces 4.40 
Donora,Pa, AT ‘....+. .-3.40 PLATES, High-Strength baatiiny Lackawanna.N.Y. 82 3.35 Torrance,Calif. C11 .4.05 Dover,O. R1 ........-- 5.40 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......3.40 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .......5.20 Niles,Calif. Sy owes --.-4.05 Youngstown C3, R2 ....3.35 Fairfield,Ala. T2 oe 
Houston,Tex, SS .......3.95 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 5.20 Pittsburgh(23) J5 ......3.35 BARS, Reinforcing TOF ENG. CS ccccccases 4.40 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, Y1 ....3.40 Clairton,Pa. C3 ........ 5.20 Portland, Oreg. 04 +06 este (Fabricated; to Consumers) GraniteCity,II], G4 ..... 4.60 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 .....3.40 Cleveland J5, R2 ...... 5.20 SanFrancisco S7 .......4.05 Ft.Worth.Tex.(7) Ti 4.83 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 12 .....4.40 
See, AT si cccsees's 3.40 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ...5.20 Ww eirton,.W.Va. W6 ..... 3.35 Johnstown,%-1” B2 4.25 Irvin,Pa. C3 .. ee 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 4.20 Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......5.45 BAR SHAPES, _ anes an ey LosAngeles BS .....cce- 5.00 Kokomo,Ind. C16 eee 
Monessen,Pa. P7 .. 3.40 Fairfield 4ln T2 ....... KN Clairton,Pa. .4.00 Pittsburgh J5 4.25 MartinsFerry,O. w10 - 4.40 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 ...4.05 Fontana,Calif. Ki ..... 5.8@ Fontana, Calif. ae 4.75 Seattle B3, N14_ 5.00 Niles,O. N12 ...... -+. 4.40 
Portsmouth,O, P12 .....3.40 Gary,Ind, eccccccces Gary,Ind. C3 ..........4.00 So.SanFrancisco B3 ....5.00 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 a ae 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 .....3.40 Geneva,Utah G1 .......5.20 Youngstown C3 ... .4.00 SparrowsPt.,1%-14” B2.4.83 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.40 
SparrowsPoint B2 .....3.50 Houston,Tex, S5 ....... 5.60 BARS & SMALL SHAPES, ‘H. R. SparrowsPt..%4-1" B2 ..4.25 Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.40 
Sterling,I1.(1) N15 ....3.40 ind.Harvur,ind, [2,14 ..0.20 — Hioh-Strength Low-Alloy RAIL STEEL BARS Torrance,Calif. Cll ....5.15 
Steatners.O; Ft. ..c ceive se 3.40 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .. ...5.20 Aliquippa,Pa, J5 .. .5.10 ChicagoHts.,I11.(3) 32 ..3.25 Weirton,W.Va. W6 . 4.40 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.20 Munhall,Pa. C3 ........5.20 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......5.10 Hntngtn.W.Va.(3,4) W7.3.35 SHEETS, Galvanized No. 10, 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....3.70 Pittsburgh J5 .......... 5.20 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ...... 5.10 Moline,Ill.(3) R2 .......3.35 High-Strength Low-Alloy 
STRUCTURALS, Wide eases Sharon,Pa, S3 ........-. 5.65 Clairton,Pa. C3 ........ 5.10 Williamsport(2,3) S19 ..3.35 Irvin,Pa. C3 ........... -75 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ......3.30 So.Chicago,IIl. C3 ......5.20 Cleveland R2 .......... 5.10 Williamsport(4) S19 ....3.85 SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 . .6.75 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 "* 13.30 SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..5.20 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 5.30 BARS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron SHEETS, Se green foc ms 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ........3.20 Warren,O. R2 .........5.20 Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......5.10 Ashland,Ky.(17) AiO ..3.60 Canton,O. 4.95 
So.Chicago, Il]. C3 ......3.20 Youngstown Y1 ........5.20 Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 6.15 SHEETS, Cold-Rolled, Irvin, Pa." G3 2s tess 4.95 
STRUCTURALS, H.-S. Low-Alloy PLATES, Ingot Iron OEY, ING: CR. oe. incdnck -10 High-Stren e Low-Alloy Kokomo, Ind. C16 ......5.05 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .......4.95 Ashland,cl(15) A10 ....3.65 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I2, Y1. a 10 Cleveland 6.08 . Niles.O.:> N12 ..0006 esas 4.95 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 ......4.95 Ashland,Icl(15) A10 ....4.15 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......5.10 Seareaten, "as .++«++-6.25 SHEETS, Zincgrip No. 10 
Bethlehem,Pa.(14) B2 .5.05 Cleve.Carlot R2 .......3.65 Lackawanna B2...... ..5.10 Fontana,Calif, K1 .....6.95 Butler,Pa, AlO .........4.65 
Clairton,Pa. C3 ........4.95 Warren,Carlot R2 ......3.65 Pittsburgh J5 ..........5.10 Gary,Ind. C3 ...... ..6.05 Middletown,O, A10 ..... 4.65 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 .......4.95 PLATES, Mags Iron So.Duquesne,Pa, C3 ....5.10 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I2, ¥1 ..6.05 SHEETS, Electro ered 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .6.10 Economy,Pa. B14 ......7.85 Struthers,O. Y1 ........ GAG Teen PR... CS cva.. ..++.6.05 Cleveland R2 5.15 
Gary,Ind, C3 ..........4.95 FLOOR PLATES Youngstown C3 . -e..-5.10 Lackawanna B2 ..... --6.05 Niles,O. R2 . pe eT 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, 12, Y1 ..4.95 Cleveland J5 ...........4.55 BARS, Wrought ben Pittsburgh J5 .......... 6.05 Weirton,W.Va. Ww 16 pee 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......5.05 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ...4.55 Economy,Pa.(S.R.) B14 9.50 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.05 SHEETS, Zine Alloy 
Lackawanna B2 ........5.05 Harrisburg,Pa. C5 .....4.55 Economy,Pa.(D.R.) B14 11.00 Warren,O. het Xe .05 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I2 .....5.05 
Munhall,Pa.(14) C3 ....4.95 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I2 .....4.55 Economy(Stablt) B14 . 11.30 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.05 SHEETS. Aluminized 
So.Chicago,I1.(14) C3 ..4.95 Munhall,Pa. C3 .......4.55 McK.Rks.(S.R.) L5 8.60 Youngstown Y1 ........ 6.05. Butier.Pa./A10 °... 220085 7.75 
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MARKET PRICES 





SHEETS, Culvert, Cu Cu 
No. 16 Fiot Alloy FE 

Ashland A110 5 00 aks 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 ‘ 5.00 
Gary C3 ja -. 5.00 5.35 
GraniteCity G4 .. 5.40 5.70 
Irvin C3 . . 500 5.35 
Kokomo C16 ee Sea 
MartinsFy.O. W10 5.00 35 
Pittsburg.Cal. Cll 5.75 oe 
SparrowsPt. B2 . 5.00 
Torrance,Cal. Cll 5 75 


SHEETS, Culvert, 

No. 16 Flat 7 Iron 
Ashliand,Ky. Al a: oa AD 
SHEETS, Well ame 
Torrance,Calif. Cil a 
Youngstown C3 ........3.7 
SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 

{No. 10; Commercial Quality) 


BerehBotmn., W.Va. W10..4.80 
Gary,Ind. C3 ry ye 4.80 
Mausheid,O. E6 4.80 
Middietown,O. Al0 ..... 4.80 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 4.80 


ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
(Package; 8 ib coated) 


Gary,In WE Res xe $17.50 
Yorkville,O. wio bisa 17.50 
MANUFACTURES TERNES 
(Special Comted) 

Fairfield.Ala. T2 . .$6.75 
Gary tag, CB ........ . 6.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. 12 6.65 
Irvin P.- Ge ahapeeesie 6.65 
Weirton, W.Va. pee 6.65 
Yorkville,O., W10 ...... 6.65 
SHEETS, kt. Coated Ternes, 6 4 
Yorkville,O. W10 ..... $7. 
Gary,Ind. C3 8. - 
SHEETS, Mfg. ie & Ib 
Yorkville,O. W.10 ..... $8.10 
SHEETS, Coated Teme, y Pe 
Yorkville,O, wio. 95 
SHEETS, Long Terne, aaat te 
Middletown, ee tek 5.20 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
18 Ga je and Heavier 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0 ....3.50 
Cleveland R2 ..........3.85 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I2 ..... 3.50 
Warren,O. R2..... .3.85 


SHEETS, wt — nger ben 
Cleveland 4.60 
Smadlocown.< “4 A10. eseee 4. 50 
Warren,O. R2..... -4.60 


SHEETS, Galvanized ingot tron 


No. 10 Fiat 
Ashland,Ky.(8) AlO ....4. 


Canton,O. R2 ....... oe 5.15 

Ind.Harbor,Ind, I2 .....4.95 

SHEETS, Zinegrip No. 10 Flat, 
ingot tron 

Butler,Pa. Al0 .........4.90 

Middletown,O. A10 ..... 4.90 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic 
(Base Box) 


vee Se OPO One 
PRUNE. EE sap ctccccus 
ee Le Fees 


GraniteCity, Ill. G4 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. 12, Y1 .. 
Irvin,Pa. C3 
Niles,O. R2 


Pittsburg.Calif, C11. een ee am 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Yorkville,O. W10 


SHEETS SILICON, 

(24 Gage Base) 
BeechBottom, W.Va. 
Brackenridge,Pa, A4 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 


GraniteCity,Il. G4 
LOR ek Ae Pee 
Manstield,O. E6 
SBA 
Niles.O. N12 


Toronto,O, F4 
Vandergrift,Pa, C3 
Warren,O. R2 
Zanesville,O. A10 
COILS AND CUT LENGTHS, 
Cold-Rolled, Silicon 

Vandergrift,Pa. C3 

Warren.O. R2 


SHEETS, Silicon Transformer Grade 


BeechBottom,W.Va, W10 


Brackenridge,Pa. A4 ......... 
Follansbee,W.Va, F4 ......... 


Toronto,O. F4 
Vandergrift,Pa. 
Zanesville,O. A10 
COLD-REDUCED COILS and 
Cut Lengths, Silicon 





Butler,Pa. Al0O ... 
Vandergrift,Pa. C3 ......... 
Warren.O cal iin ae a i 


W10 .... 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 


Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) $15.5.10 
Carucgpit,ca. Sis . al 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 6.30 
Ae or eee 5.10 
Housio.u, Tex. Sd ew 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .....5.70 
NewBritn,Conn.(10) 815.5.10 
Smaren. Pa. BE ...cccses 5.1lu 
Youngstown C3 ........ 5.10 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Stee! 
Bridgeprt, Conn.(10) 3815.9.50 
Carnuegic,Pa. Sis . -Y.ou 
Se a. aw ccutse>'s 9.50 
Harrison,N.J. C18 ..... 9.80 
NewBritn,Conn.(10) 815.9.50 
Pawtucket,R.1.(11) NS .9.50 
Pawtucket,R.1I.(12) N8 .9.80 
yy By ee ee ee 9.50 
Worcester. Mass. 


Youngstown CS 


HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 


Black Plate (29 gage) 


Aliquippa,Pa, Jd - -0.30 
Follansbee,W.Va, F4 ...5.30 
eee. Wee” wacace ceva 5.30 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ..... 5.50 
Ind.Harvor.Ind. Y1 . 5.30 
PE GD sas \aeeed ou 5.30 
SS UE. “S bin sk 0d ona 5.30 
weeeren.O: RB: ssc scces 5.30 
Yorkville.O, W10 ...... 5.30 
SHEETS, Enam'lg. Iron, se 12 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 .4.40 
Coeveinnd: FS... ccseccs 4.40 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 4.70 
ery.fee, CB ccc ccecces 4.40 
GraniteCity,II]l. G4 ..... 4.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, 12 4.40 
oS Bee 4.40 
Middletown,Q, Al0O ..... 4.40 
ee | SEE 4.40 
Youngstown Y1 ... 4.40 
CANMAKING BLACK PLATE 
{Base Box) 
Aliguippa,Pa, J5 ...... $5.75 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 .5.85 
Memevemd. CB ...cccccee 5.75 
GraniteGity,Il]. G4 .....5.95 
Ind. Hi sInd. 12, ¥1 ..5.75 
|, he ee 5.75 
Oe, RMD .......; 5.75 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...6.50 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..5.85 
Warren,O; BB ..sccrccss 5.75 
Weirton,.W.Va. W6 ....5.75 
Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 5.75 
TIN PLATE, Americon 1.25 1.50 
Coke (Base Box) Ib Ib 
Alqu:ppa Jd. $7.50 $7.75 
Fairfield.Ala, T2. 7.60 7.85 
ey 2. cccsvc THO Te 
Gran.City.,IJ] G4. 7.70 7.95 
Ind.Harb. 12, Y1. 7.50 7.75 
Irvin,Pa. C3 .... 7.50 7.75 
Pitts.,Cal. Cll &.25 8.50 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 7.60 7.85 
Warren R2 7.50 7.75 
Weirton W6 .... 7.50 7.75 
Yorkville,O. W10. 7.50 7.75 
0.25 0.50 0.75 
Ib. Ib. Ib. 
veee SD $6.70 $7.00 
cies 6.55 6.80 7.10 
pated 6.45 6.70 7.00 
cigs 6.65 6.90 7.20 
abe 6.45 6.70 7.00 
Se hin 6.45 6.70 7.00 
6.45 6.70 7.00 
Se 720 7.45 7.75 
6.55 6.80 7.10 
aes 6.45 6.70 7.00 
faa 6.45 6.70 7.00 
Field Arm. Elec. Motor Dyn 
-. 5.45 5.95 6.70 7.50 
oh aoe BOO Ge “ae 
-- 5.45 5.95 6.70 7.50 
- --- 6.15 6.90 7.70 
5.15 5.45 5.95 - ae 
5.15 5.45 5.95 
6.15 5.45 5.95... os 
--. 5.45 5.95 an wine 
5.45 5.95 6.70 7.50 
5.45 5.95 6.70 7.50 
5.45 5.95 6.70 eee 
5.45 5.95 6.70 7.50 
Field Arm. Elec. Motor Dyn. 
5.70 6.20 6.95 7.75 
5.40 5.70 6.20 6.95 7.75 
72 65 58 52 
; 8.05 8.60 9.30 10.10 
S65 6.00, S20 ices 
8.05 8.60 9.30 10.10 
: 8.05 8.60 9.30 10.16 
: 8.05 8.60 9.30 10.10 
A 8.05 8.60 9.30 10.10 
72 1-100 1-90 T-80 
--- 12.35 13.60 14.85 
“ 8.30 11.35 12.60 13.85 
. 8.30 nae aioe sderdl 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled — 


Alton,Ill,(1) Ll 3.25 
Ashland,Ky. Al0 ....... 3 25 
Atlanta All .....cccse, 3.40 
Bessemer, Ala, T2 eves ceue 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S$15.3.25 
Butler,Pa, AlO ......... 3.25 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 . 325 
Cleveland J5 ...... vb sn vee 
Detroit M1 ....csccesss 3.45 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 .......3.45 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .... 3.25 
Fontana,Calif, K1 .....4.40 
Gary,Ind. C3 ....sesss- 3.25 
Houston,Tex. S5 ....... 3.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I2, Y1 ..3.25 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5 ..3.85 
Lackawanna B2 ........ 3.25 
LosAngeles B3 ..... owe scene 
Milton,Pa. BE <...c.0<s 3.25 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.30 
NewBritain(10) S15 ....3.2 


N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11 .3.30 


Pittsburg,Calif, C11 .4.00 
Pittsburgh J5 ........ 13.25 
RiverdaleSta.,Il. Al 3.25 
SanFrancisco S7 ....... 4.00 
Seattle B3, N14.... 4.25 
Sharon,Pa, 83 ..........3.25 
So.Chicago,I], W14 ....3.25 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ... ae 00 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3.25 


Torrance,Calif, C11 ....4.00 
Warren,O. BB casi cvessi 3.25 
Weirton, W.Va. “We6 stems 3.25 
WestLeechburg,Pa. A4 ..3.25 


Youngstown C3, Y1 ....3.25 


STRIP, 2 wee Carbon 
Berea, oO. 6.10 
Bridgeprt, _ EE (10) $15.4.00 


Butler,Pa. AlO ........ 4.00 
Pere 4.15 
Cleveland AT, J5 ...... 4.00 
Detroit D2, D3 ........4.25 
SOURNGGE DEE . nos s chuceeeys 4.20 
SPO: SEO sxn000000,48 4.00 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 4.20 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ...4.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ...... 4.90 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I2 ..... 4.00 
Lackawanna B2........ 4.00 
LosAngeles Cl ..... ose<seo 
Middletown,O. A100 ....4.00 
NewBritain(10) S15 ....4.00 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, Ed ..4.00 


NewHaven,Conn. A7, D2.4.50 
NewKensington,Pa. A6 . = 00 
NewYork W3 5.00 
Pawtucket,R.I.(11) N8 .4.55 
Pawtucket,R.1I.(21) NS .4.50 


Pawtucket,R.I. R3 .....4.50 
Pittsburgh J5 ...... -. -4.00 
RiverdaleSta., Ill. Al a< 4.16 
Sharon,Pa. $3 ch aenia all 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4. 00 
Trenton,N.J.(13) R5 ...4.50 
Wallingford,Conn, W2 ..4.50 


Warren,O. R2, T5 ..... 4.00 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....4.00 
Youngstown C8, Y1 ....4.00 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled, 
High-strength Low-Alloy 

Cleveland A7, eer | 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... + 36.25 
Fontana,Calif. Kl . ...6.95 
Lackawanna B2 .......6.05 
Pittsburgh J5 .......... 6.05 
Sharon,Pa, S3 ....... -6.05 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . 26. 05 
Werren,O. BS «cose ++ -6.05 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.05 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 6.05 


STRIP, Electro Galvanized 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....4.00 
TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP 

Atlanta All ...... 3.60 
RiverdaleSta.,I]]. Al .. 


«eee ee 


.3.60 


Sharon,Pa. S3 
Youngstown C3 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Incot tron 
Ashland, Ky. Al . 3.50 
Warren,O. R2 .......+.+- 3.85 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled ingot Iron 
Warren,O. R 4.60 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled, 
ng Low-Alloy 


Bessemer, Ala rere, ) 
Cleveland J5 . verre | 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......5.15 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ......4.95 
Fontana,Calif. Kl .... a 
Gary,Ind, C3 ....... 


Ind.Harbor, Ind. 12, Yi ° 8 93 
Lackawanna B2 .......4.95 
Pittsburgh J5 Joes _ “4 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ...... 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 . - 98 


Warren,O. R2..... +.+.-4.95 Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Weirton, W.Va. we. 4.95 Monessen, Pa. P7 ......4.15 
Youngstown C3, Y1 ....4.95 Newark,6-Sga, Il ......4.75 
WIRE, MB 2 y ren a No.Tonawanda B11 Als 
Aliquippa, Pa JS . Palmer,Mass. W12 .....4.45 
Alton,Il1.(1) L1 ... "388 Pittsburg,Calif, Cll ....5.10 
Bartonville, Il. (19) K4 ..5.55 Portsmouth,O, P12 .....4.15 
Buffalo W12 ...........5.55 Rankin,Pa. AZ ......s. 4.15 
Cloveiaed...At .. cassis sen 5.55 So. Chicago, Il. R2 4.15 
Donorea,P@. AZ. .csecsess 5.55 So.SanFraicisco C10 5.1 
SOE ORT oi baccticeeian 5.55 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 , .4.25 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ......5.55 Sterling,lll.(1) N15 4.15 
LosAngeles B3 occas GO: Btruthers.0. Fi... ..0000<t8 
Monessen,Pa, P7 .......5.55 Torrance,Calif. Cll o0.06 nee 
Palmer,Mass, W12 5.85 Waukegan,Ill. A7 .. ...4.15 
Pittsburg,Calif, Cll 6.50 Worcester,Mass, A7, T6. .4.45 
SoChicagolll, 2 ...,.3.63 WIRE, Merchant Quality 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..5.65 (6 to 8 gage) An‘Id. Galy. 
Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 5.55 <Ala.City. K2 tO 5.2 
Trenton,N.J. A7, RS d.50 Aliquippa J5 4.50 5.25 
Waukegan,!Ill, AZ ...... 5.55 Atlanta All .... 4.95 5.40 
Worcester A7,J4,T6,W12.4.85 Bartnville.(19) K4 480 5,25 
WIRE, Cold-Rolled sional Cleveland AZ ... 4.80 5.25 
Chicago a ...5.35 Crawfrdsvll. M8 . 4.95 5.40 
Cleveland A7 ....... ...5.00 Donora AZ ..... 4.80 5,25 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 ......5.00 Duluth A7 ...... 4.80 5.25 
Monessen,Pa, P7 ......5.00 Fairfield T2 -. 4.80 5.25 
Pawtucket,R.I.(11) NB. .5.55 Houston,Tex. S5. 5.20 5.65 
Pawtucket,R.1.(12) N8..5.50 Johnstown B2 ... 4.80 5.% 
Trenton,N.J. R5 .5.30 Joliet,IN. AT ... 4.80 5,25 
Worcester,Mass, A7 5.30 KansasCity,Mo, S5 5.40 5.85 
Worcester,Mass, T6 ..5.30 Kokomo C16 -. 4.90 5.35 
WIRE, Fine and Weaving LosAngeles B3 .. 5.75... 
(8-in. Coils) Minnequa C10 .. 5.15 5.60 
Bartonville, I1l.(19) K4 ..7.70 Monessen P7 .... 4.80 5.25 
Chicago W138 ..cscccece 7.7u Pitts.Cal. C11 ... 5.75 6.20 
Cleveland A7 ..... a 7.70 Portsmth.(18) P12 4.80 5.25 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ..... 7.70 Rankin A7 ..... 80 5.25 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......7.70 So.Chicago R2. 4.80 5.25 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....7.70 So.8.Fran. C10 .. 5.75 6.20 
Steuthers.O. V1 ........2.20 Sp.Ft. B22... 490 5.35 
Trenton,N.J. R5 ...... ae Sterling, Ill. (1) N15 4.80 5.25 
Waukegan,Il]. A7 .....7.70 Struthers,O. Y1 . 4.50 5.25 
Worcester,Mass, A7, T6.8.00 Worcester A7 ... 5.10 5.55 
STRIP, Cold-Finished, 0.25- 0.40- 0.60- 0.80- 1.05- 
Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05¢ 1.35¢ 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S15 4.00 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.35 
Bristol,Conn, W1 ...... 2 ee 6.40 8.35 marie 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... we 5.50 6.19 8.05 = 10,35 
ND CE Ob 5 o'accaces vx “Re ».65 6.25 8.20 10.56 
Cleveland AZ ......... 4.00 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.3 
Dover,O. G6 .......... 4.00 5.50 6.10 7.85 10.15 
Harrison,N.J, fost a cane om sate 6.40 8.35 10.65 
Mattapan,Mass, T6 .... .50 5.80 6.40 8.35 10.65 
NewBritn.,Conn.(19) S15 4.00 5.50 6,10 8.05 10.35 
NewCastle,Pa, B4 ..... 00 66.50 ~~ 6.1U ‘ate eran 
NewYork WS .......0. 5.80 6.40 8.35 10.65 
Pawtucket,R.I, N8 .... 
Cleve.orPitts.Base ... 4.55 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.35 
Worcester, Mass. Base 4.50 5.80 6.40 8.35 10.65 
Trenton,N.J. RS ....... “ie 5.80 6.40 8.35 10.65 
ee a | re 4.40 6.35 6.35 8.30 10.50 
Wallingford,Conn, W2.. 4.50 5.80 6.40 8.35 10.65 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 4.00 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.35 
Worcester,Mass. A7.... 4.30 5.80 640 8.35 10.65 
Worcester,Mass. T6 .... 4.50 5.80 6.40 8.35 10.65 
Youngstown C8 ....... 4.50 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.3! 


WIRE, Manufacturers Brig 
Low-Carbon 

AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 

Aliquippa,Pa Jd 


Aiton, U1. 3): Lad cece, 4.1 

Bartonville,Ill.(1) K4 4.15 
Buffalo W12 .......... 4.15 
Chicago W138 ...6ccsm 415 
Cleveland A7, C20 ..... 4.15 
Crawfrdsvll,Ind. M8... 4.34 
Donora.Pa, -Al »i<020% 4.15 
Ps Se rr eee 4.15 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 .. ...4.15 
Houstui, lex, Sd ...... 4.55 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....4.15 
iE Te. . OE, se aainn'el$e 4.15 


KansasCity.Mo, S5 .....4.73 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... £.25 
LosAungeles B3 .... 
Millbury, Mass. (12) 








Key to Producing Companies 


Acme Steel Co. 

Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 

All Atlantic Steel Co. 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
Blair Strip Steel Co. 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc, 
Boiardi Steel Corp. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel Co. 
B11 Buffalo Bolt Co. 

B14 A, M. Byers Co. 


Calif. Cold-Rolled Steel 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
Central Iron & Steel Div. 
Barium Steel Corp. 
Cieve. Cld. Roll. Mills Co. 
Cold Metal Products Co. 
Colonial Steel Co. 


C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 
C11 Columbia Steel Co. 
C12 Col, 


C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 

C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 


Detroit Steel Corp. 


Disston & Sons, Henry 


Eastern Stainless Steel 


Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire Steel Co. 


Firth Sterling Steel 

Fitzsimons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 


Geneva Steel Co. 
Globe Iron Co. 


Steel & Shafting Co. 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 


Detroit Tube & Steel Co. 


Eastrn. Gas & Fuel Assoc. 
Electro Metallurgical Co. 


G4 Granite City Steel Co. 





Great Lakes Steel Corp 
Greer Steel Co. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Heppenstall Co. 
Hind Steel Co. Inc 
Igoe Bros. Inc. 
Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co 
Jessop Steel Co. 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Judson Steel Corp. 
Kaiser Steel Corp. 
Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kidd Drawn Steel Co. 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
L3 Latrobe Electric Stee! 
Lockhart Iron & Stee! 


Lone Star Steel Co. | 
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; — MA 
right, RKET PRICES 
WHE. Meholstery Spring WOVEN FENCE, 9-157; 
. 4.15 Ali. ppa,Pa. JS .20 ‘ a gage. SparrowsPoint, Md. B2. ..5.3u 
» 4.15 pond eae © “5.20 Ale, Ghiy Abs..31- sige. Bi R2.175 NAILS & STAPLES i “v0 BUTTWELD STANDARD PIPE, T. & C. 
45 ea aaiaaie ae abamaCity,Ala. K2. ’ , Carload Di i 
< Donora,Pa, AT 5.20 : -109 Stock (T Ss ad Discounts from List, % 
4h eeseese 5.20 Alquip.,Pa.9-1 © Consumers) ize List Pounds “ 
: A, wee CO we re 4%ga, J5. +109 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...103 Inches Per Ft Per Ft A Oe ee 
bcm Jonnstown,Pa, B2 ......5.20 Bartonville,Ill.(19) K4 .. 111 Aliquippa,Pa, Jé5 ae 9 i Cc D E F 
“ tn Losangeles B3 rer rae 1l.(19) K4 ..109 Atlanta recy D eeseeee 103 ibe 5. % 0.24 41.5 39.5 38.5 13.5 11.5 10.5 
na A serene ob. rawfordsv 2-200 Atlanta All .......000, 5 4 6.¢ 0.42 39.3 a7 & pipe —s Leo . 
: cn NewHaven,Conn, A7 ...5.50 Donora ae M8 ...112 Bartonville,Ill.(19) K4 103 8 6.0 0.57 36 : <a a aah 13.5 2.5 
o- Newsbure,Calif. Cll ...6.15 Duluth A7 seseeeeee109 Cleveland Ag il ip. aa PM) I 43 a os 12.5 105 9.5 
AS Portsmouth,O. P12 .....5.20 Houston,Tex. S5 ...... 109 Crawfordsville M8 106. 125 113 46 . 26.5 24.5 25.5 
rer go.Chicago,Il. R2.. 5.2 4 + BD eescees 117 Donora,P. 7 og — 4 44 45 30.5 28.5 095 
. . 4.15 -++-5.20 Fairfield,Ala. T2 1 Pa, AT ...eeeeee 103 17.0 1.68 485 46.5 47 =i ae sae 
1455 SparcowsPoint Ma, B3°118:30 Johnstown,Pa. B2°......109 Fairfleld-ala, ‘T2122. 103 1% (280 2.28 49 aT 48 af. 8233 
4 ee ~naaagae seeee ed airfield,Ala, T2 . + eee 2 Gee 8 2 ‘ a 3 32 33 
40 Torrance,Calif. Cll ....6.15 Sneueiten 4" = — Houston, Tex. By Taree = 9 37:0 oa — — 48.5 34.5 32.5 33.5 
eae Trenton,N.J. A7 5.50 Jol ’ “» ....186 Johnstown,P: 9 91 RO K = 4s 49 35 33 * 
1.75 J as Selah Aa IE ed ony iet,I], A7 n,Pa. B2 103 2% 58.5 5.82 50.5 “ rie vs 3 
on Waukegan,Ill. A7 . 5.20 KansasCi Acccneccccode JONG, UL AT 3 76 ” as 50.5 48.5 49.5 35.5 33.5 34.5 
“og My Weteeegae TL. AT «+o asCity,Mo. S5 . 4 «OGY SES i «(° 76.5 7.62 50.5 5 Re re ring 
ee Worcester,Mass, AT ....5.50 Kokomo,Ind. C16 err — Lega ge BB. asceekse Cétinn A: ena a Png 49 an 35.5 33.5 34.5 
“ esp a aa Care” S40 .ccccevlGe MGs ‘_— kegs Bom onaca, Pa. P9; Sharon, Pa. 
-+ 4.50] | wire, Barbed Col lar fe aaa [ok age ated oman ist, ao ats Bred gg. percent- 
.+.4.15] MMM] alabamaCity,Ala, R2 ...123 Pittsburg,Calif, C11 ....132 Pittsburg Pa, P7 .......103 er %”, W10; Wheatland, gage etn gen ft gg —taet 
ary cmuigee.Pe. JG — Portsmouth,O.(18) P12 ..109 ener oc a C11 1.11122 %”", W9, Following go niger 3 points lower on % through 
ae MERE BAR isvscuinsees Rankin,Pa, A7 pe outh,O. P12 "103 N3: Youngstown R2, Y1; Ali hrough 3” only: Lorain, O 
é : nik ueksaae sescocessAQ® Rank = . ° oungstown R2, Y1; A “Mets : , 
- 445] Mf) Bartonville, (19) Ka. .123 So.Chicago,Il, R2 ...... 109 So.Chicago,Il, R211... 103 Columns B & E: Sparrows Point Ma, B2; Wheat! 
ee Y Crawfordsville M8 126 Sterling,I1.(1) N15 ..... 109 SparrowsPoint Md. B2 .103 Pa.. % through %”, WY ‘ . Md. B2; Wheatland 
oo ponora,Pa. AZ ......%. 123 BALE TIES, Single Loo Col, Sterling, 11] (1) N15 B2 ..105 Columns C & F: Alton, Ill. (Lorain, O. Base) LI; ! 
ere: Duluth, Minn, ee 123 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 106 Torrance,Calif Cll eee. 103 Harbor, Ind., % through 3” Y1 l 3ase) LI; Indiana 
--4.18) MM) Fairfield,Ala, T2 ....... + r= Cg ‘107 Worcester.Mass. A7 123 Column D: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa. P9, S 
405 Houston,Tex. S5 131 Bartonville,Ml.(19) K “""J06 NAIL oo #9 "109 M6; Butler, Pa., % through | naca, Pa. P9, Sharon, Pa. 
» «4.25 e < is Lay’ v7) Ad 106 S & STAPLES, 3 <a “* 8 nrough %”, F6; Benwood, wW ~ 
415 Johnstown,Pa. Pee rr 123 Chicago W1d .....c0. 106 Stock (To Jobb except 3% points lower on \” ie Va. 
++ 4-16) MM) Joliet IL, AT o.oo eees 133 Crawfordsville MS ...... 109 Chicago, JI wis Col. %” W10; Wheatland, Pa., except S ta anes an Sou 
oe oe KansasCity,Mo, S5 ..... 135 Denerats. AT .<<..02.. oo tienen Dis gy a ala 103 %” W9. Following Macher y — . agg wer on % through 
ork Kokomo,Ind, C16 ....... Ste SR A axe naaesbus ci 106 Portemouth “ Pog 107 Youngstown R2, Y1; Aliquippa = 3” only; Lorain N3 
774-15] fi] Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..... 125 yrairfield,Ala, “T2.......106 NAILS, Cut (100 Ib k -.77100 SEAMLESS AND gage rh ia 
} Mosassen.Pa. P7........ 123 JOllet,Ill. AT ...... 106 Gatnetioicen. eg ELECTRIC W Carload Discounts from List, % 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 123 Xoxomo,Ind. Gié’....... a n,Pa, Ad ..$6.75 . fELD Seamless : 
P (shee . , . 6 .......108 Wheeling.W.Va. W10 67 Size List p Elec. Weld 
4. Gal ortsmouth,O.(18) P1i2..123 Minnequa,Colo, Cl ; «+S.08 oon Black Galv. BI 
oNv.| BB] Rankin,Pa. A7 -1°3 Pittsburg, Calif, Cit co Dulut wd —— ao Per Ft A te on 
9: FB. AT ccccccees 2: Calif, 7 . 9 a 
0 pb So.Chicago.Il. R2 ... = Portsmouth 1 RK -130 uluth Ad im . te & 7.01 6S S 5 , D 
0 5.25 ; ee .0.(18) P12 .106 Johnstown,Pa. B 3 58.5 9 3 2 
5 540 so.SanF ran. .Calif C10 143 So.Chicago, Ill. R2 ......106 Joliet, I ‘AT i pe in 5 0. S< i 5 + 1 ; 
0 5.25 ae en a; te _B2 ..125 peered ran.,Calif. C10 ..130 Minnequa,Colo, C10 120 2 0 pein 41.5 2F 1 : 
0 5.25 g.1ll.(1) N15 12: SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 ...108 Moline,Ill. R2 116 { $1.09 aso | 3.5 2 { OK 
5 5.40 An‘id. Gal Sterling.I1].(1) N15 ..... 106 W'liamspt,Pa., S19. .n.t aang 3 1.48 as 13.5 2 o6 
O 5.25) MR] WIRE (16 -Galv. NAIL & STAPLES, Non-St AXLES pi 1.92 101s =a = 13.5 28 
0 5.25 faninpe gage) Stone Stone AlabamaCity,Ala. ag OO Fairfield.Ala, T2 .... 5.20 v Column <A iienteon. 36 i Le ee so. 4 Os 
0 5.25 Bartnvill,[1.19 K4 4 An ‘ Zartonville,iH.(19) Ka 5.20 Gary,Ind. C3 .......... 5.20 Youngstown Y1 Ambridge We iit 
. Reel Gave AT. om Donora,Pa, A7 “-23y Ind.Harbor,Ind. S13 .... §.20 Column B: Aliquippa J5; Lorain, 0 n 
0 5.2 Johnstwn B2 . 9.05 10.55 Pte PER ia decals acute 5.20 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 5.20 Columns C & D: Youn aera, ae ‘ a m 
pRB corres. Ss 10g nee Ae ES eames STAN a 
0 5.35/ MM Pitts.cal. P10 ... 9.40 10.90 Kokomo, Ind. ae ie 5.20 pairfield,Ala, T ESS STEEL — Harrison, N. J.. stcip Cs 
Ds Prtsmth ( 13) P12 ee agi Minnequa,Colo, C 10 ae as Gary, Ind. C3 abd — C.R. = os Massilion, all products, ex- 
) at Sp.Pt., B2 * O15 10.68 ee aoe 6.15 Ind Harbor,Ind. 12 ....4.05 "76 Sheets Strip Struc rt ga wed ub.000. 
25 withers Yi on 7. as ortsmouth,O. P12 599 Uackawanna B2 ....... 4.05 301 37.50 30.50 5 Type 5 ; quote 42 vue, 
5 6.20 Waukegan A7 9.05 10.55 a AT ........5.20 Minnequa, Colo, C10 ...4.05 302 7.50 33.00 ae 1 b0e R2 <toccelaleaaatls 
: = 55 So.Chicago,Ill, R2 ..... 5.20 a a Cll 4.290 303 39.50 36.50 31.00 McKeesport, Pa., b 
5.2 5 ittsburgh mas ; , rig Jl. ‘ . , Pa., bars; sheets 
) SIME] ROPE WiRE Mild sie Sa = R2 ......2...4.05 304 39.50 35.00 30.00 except Type 416, C3 
; ; PI p. Seattle B3 ............. 4.59 309 52.00 52.00 41 McKeesport, P. ; 
5 620MM] Bartonviile.INl, K4 Plow Plow —- Plow Steelton,Pa. B2 fog 316 © 53.00 55.0 . ee a, eee S wire 
0D 5.35 Cleveland A7 v 7.10 7.40 7.80 Torrance,Calif, C11 "4.20 321 45.50 4 -00 46.00 a 301, 309, 501 
, Co eee ee” seaethe nether ts, ee ae, Weirton, W.Va, W6.....4.05 347 50.00 48.50 38:50 —_—_ 
. ohnstown,Pa. B2 .............. 7. 7.80 8.20 JOINT BARS” oad tae ae ; ; 
0 5.55 Monessen,Pa, P7 ....... 7.50 7.80 8.20 Bessemer,Pa. C3 . 4.25 416 33:50 reyes 23.00 ae a O., sheets and 
1.05. NewHaven. Conn, mage ssespntse cs 7.50 7.80 9.20 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 425 420 40.50 43.50 38.50 mn af pea an 309 
- -ortsmouth,O. P12 a: 8.10 8.50 Ind.Harbor,Ind a aa SOO 35 — Sag , ept 3 
10.35| [| SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 7.50 7.80 8.20 Joliet,IN. C3_ baie SO om Gee. sane ak med oe ele © 
aye Struthers,O. Y1 ..... cea 7.90 <30 Lackawanna B2........ 4.25 002 25.00 23.50 11.50 4, hall’ sheets & strip C18 
10.3 ee Me 7.50 7.80 8.29 Minnequa,Colo. C10..... 425 re sar 12.60 Pittabur oe bars C3 
10,51 Trenton,N.J. | ere 7.80 8.10 8.50 Steelton.Pa. B2 ...... 4.25 Baitimore, Types 301 through ‘eadiod” P sheets 218 
10.5|fMm| Waukegan,Iil, AZ ............... 7.50 7.80 8.20 TRACK BOLTS piathee eet ea fee, Sees S00 RS: eee Saal aan mene anak: 
10.15|%) Williamsport,Pa, B2 ..... 7.50 7.80 8.20 Fairfield,Ala, T2 .. Trecteé Baltimore, bars, wire and —— =o”! 
1085 Worcester,Mass. J4 730 80 8.30 Lebanon.Pa. i: ae 8.590 _ Structurals A10 So, Chicago, Ind bars & 
10.8 a 7.80 8.20 ert mo ses .8.25 Brackenridge, Pa., sheets A4 g structurals C3 
10.6 ee Std. Std Ail = ——— ‘TRACK SPIKES sag% ee oo bars, wire, ‘S aeaigiate cis soy 
6 : ; irfield,Ala. T2 5 : s & strip, except T ri . 
Bessemer.Pa. C3 No.1 No.2 No.2 Under ind. ’ i: erty 5.35 309 , ype Titusville, Pa., bars U 
; eM. CB odacvicis . .Harbor,I 2 Yi 309 strip quoted 51.0 J valli ., bars U4 
10.35/8| Ensley,Ala. T2 ......... ae ee 3.15 3.55 Lebanon,Pa — Yi .5.35 Butler, Pa., ahecte pond hse tm Conn., strip W2 
10.65\MM| Fairfield.Ala. T2 ....... - 10 3.15 3.55 Minnequa, Colo. je ae Types 501 & 502 A10 ashington, Pa., bars, sheets 
10.65 Gary,Ind. C3 ‘ 320 s tee 3.55 Pittsburgh 35 . --5.39 Carnegie, Pa., strip except a oe = YP ay 
10.50/ME| [nd.-Harbor.fnd._ 12 320° 3.10 3.15... S0.Chicago,IIl._ R2 5.39 ‘Type 416; Type 309 strip gens Se se 
10.85 Johnstown,Pa. B2 - 3.10 3.15 af Struthers.O. Y1 « . eo quoted 51.00c S18, prey Pa., Types 301 
10.35 Lackawanna B2........ as my (16)3.55 Youngstown R2........ ae Cleveland, strip, except Type nrough 347 sheets & strip 
10.65 Minnequa,Colo. ed 320 10 3.55 LIGHT RAILS, Boil “ Benet 5 309 quoted 51.00c, and ex- — 303 & 309; 316 sheets 
10.65|Me| Steelton,Pa, B2 se 3.10 .i5 | Huatingnen. WVe. WT ..2.56 mae Type 416 A7 58.00e strip 60.00c W4 
10.34 wae 3.20 3.10 a Williamsport,Pa a aoe 3.55 Detroit, strip, caanet tite W pc eogogg + N. Y., structur- 
——— | ee pine quoted 51.00 M1 Wentiegen, ware: & wire A7 
ley te # ss unkirk, N.Y., bars, wire A4 West Leechburg, Pz Biers 
1 C L7 Lukens Steel Co Dig recy Companies Sage Pa., bars C3 except ‘Type a” woh 
1 Co. : ; P12 Portsmo ary, Ind., sheets 5 7 9 quoted 
1 Corpif—| él McLouth Steel Corp. P13 ea oe oe cos Wire Co. Type 416 C3 ee ee 
MS Mesart C Valley Steel P15 Pittsburgh iavatbengiogs 7 Fonts Roller Bearing — fespeepiyaiag ‘is slieou 
| — edart Co. onawanda Iron Div ne a — sal 
‘orp. |f|M6 Mercer Tube & Mf R1 Reev Am, Rad, & TOOL 
g. Co, Rl Reeves Steel & Mfg. C . Rad, & Stan, San. STEEL 
MS Mid-States Steel & Wire R2 Republic Steel Corp. Core. pg eoer > ar 
ic 9 Midvale Co. R3 Rhode Isl c U4 Univ Reg. Carbon ....19. 18W Cents per Ib 
10 as sland Steel Corp. Jniversal Cyclops Steel | Extra Carb Jd pp akg NOR 114.50 
issouri-Illinois Furnace 5 Roebling’s Sons, John A, V2 V i gah hee side "22.00 18W,4Cr,2V,9Co saa 5 
Mi2 Moltrup St 7 RB ns, r anadium-Alloys Steel Spec. Carbon 168.50 
M13 eel Products 7 Rotary Electric Steel Co, V3 Vulcan C Oi 26.50 18W,4Cr,2V,6Co 5 
rp. M13 Monarch Steel Co. ona Maen a rucible Steel Co, | Oi Hardening. ...29.00 18.25W,4.25Cr,1V.4.75Co_.. ae 
teel Co N2 National Supply Co S3_ Sharon Steel Corp. 1 Wallace Barnes Co. zi.-Carbon-Cr .. 52.00 20.25W,4.25Cr,1.6V,12. 25C¢ 142.00 
N3 National Tube Co. S5 Sheffield Steel Corp. W2 Wallingford Steel Co Cr Hot Wrk.....29.00 1.5W,4Cr,1V,8.5™ 12.25Co .266.50 
vire ColfMm|N® Nelsen Steel & Wire en " Shenango Furnace Co. ae Washburn Wire Co. 18W,4Cr,1V ..... 90.50 G4 4.56r.1,9V.5¢o thie re 
Steel Né New Eng. Heh. Carb. Wire — immons Co, 4 Washington Steel Corp. 18W,4Cr,2V ....102.50 6W.4Cr,3V 6Mo . -69.50 
NS Na SS S'monds Saw & Steel W6 Weirton Steel C T ; -+ ++ 88.00 
. | Nia wman-Crosby Steel S9 Sloss Sheffi 1d eel Co. W7 W.V - e oO. ; ‘ool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4. C% 
p Niles Rolling Mill Co. $138 ield S. & I. Co. wy . Va, Steel & Mfg. Co, | C18, D4, F2, H4, J3, L3, M9, R2 "aa ir Ty 24 », C13 
P. ais |Xi{ Nethwst. Steel Roll, Mis aun ae ee 2, $8, T7, U4, V2, V3 
N15 North Stanley Works : eatland Tub 7 Sa. - eirrenneeetarnrpnenisenesaran 
wire | sla tole S.&W. Co. 816 Struthers Iron & Steel W1> Wickwite Spel Corp. poke cela ggagy A Berar under 3” 5.0 
1 C 04 O Hou i Deiat Corp, Bit Seperioy Drawn Seed Co Wi2 Wickwire Spencer Steel | (3) Merchant. (4) Reinforcing, (15) jin? site Sania Gennes 
0. i regon Steel Mills ans Superior Steel Corp. . Div., Colo, Fuel & Iron - Philadelphia del 8 (15) %” and were beams 
Pr Pacific States Steel Corp. S19 Sweet’s Steel Co. W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co (6) Chicago or Birm. Base (16) 40 Ib and under. 
5 Pilgrim Drawn Steel Crp, T2 T W14 Wisconsin Steel Co * | (7) Deformed. . : 7) Flats only 
Stee! P6 Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. T3 fn Coal, Iron & R.R. W15 Woodward Iron Co. (8) 16 gage and heavier. (18) Fo Sener. 
Stee! |?’ Pittsburgh Steel C . enn, Prod. & Chem, W16 Worti Steel C ‘ (9) 6” and narrower, (19) Chicago & Pittsburgh Base. 
IPS Pj 0. T4 Texas Steel Co Ww , Co. (10) Pittsburgh Bas (20) Deduct 0.25¢ for untr 
. ittsburgh Tube Co. T5 Thomas Steel Co 18 Wyckoff Steel Co. fil Gaeedenh & Pittabersh Bese. lana mee Haven, Conn. reated. 
. Y1 Youngstwn, Sheet & Tube | (12) Worcester, Maas. Base one, (33) Tiel. Gan. Fran Rav arvn 
(13) 3” & wider; over %” to ‘oer ~ Faas 4’ 
EL September 26, 1949 
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MARKET PRICES 





a 





BOLTS, NUTS 
(To 
Fob midwestern plaats. 
ditional discounts on car- 
riage, machine bolts, 5 for 
el; 15 for full containers, 
except tire and plow bolts 
CARRIAGE, MACHINE BOLTS 
(Per cent oif list) 
4-in smaller; up .o 6 in 
long 35 
yx & % X 6 in., shorter. 
%-in. & larger x 46 in 
shorter , ' . 34 
All diameters longer than 
6-in 
Tire bolts ; . 25 
Plow bolts ‘ 
Lag bolts, 6 in., shorter 3 
Lag longer than 6 
in ; vse 
STOVE BOLTS 
nuts separate, 
-10 off; bulk TU off on 
15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, 
or 0000 over 3 in., nuts sep- 
arate 


consumers) 
Ad- 


bolts, 


In packages 


DS 


NUTS 

A.S5. 
Lignt 
41 olf 


teg. & 
Heavy 


Semifinished 
hexagon 

,7in., smaller 
-in smaller 


38 off 

. 37 off 

1 \-in.-1%s-ir ff 35 off 

1%-in., larger if 28 off 

Additional discount of 15 for 
full containers 


SQUARE HEAD SET “CREWS 


37 
34 


Upset l-in. & smaller.51 off 
1, %, & 1x 6-in. & short- 

er bi. . .35 off 
Headless, 14 -ir larger 31 off 


HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
(Packaged) 


Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-in. 
and shorter (1020 bright) 
46 off 


Upset (1035 heat treated) % 


and smaller x 6 and short- 

er , ; 10 off 
RIVETS 

F.o.b,. midwestern plants 


\%-in., larger 6.75c 
cccsans On Gn 


Structural 
ys-in., under 


WASHERS, WROUGHT 


F.o.b. shipping point, to job- 
Per yet to $1 off 


ELECTRODES 


Raw Material and Fuel 


REFRACTORIES 


1000 
plant) 


(Prices per brick, 


f.o.b. 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 


Ga., Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, 
lll., $74. 
Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or 


Portsmouth, O., Clearfield, 

Orviston, Pa., Sessemer, 

Ala., Ottawa, Ill., 566. 
LADLE BRICK 

Dry Press: $55, Freeport, 

Merill Station, Clearfield, Pa., 

Caester, New Cumberland, 


; Irondale, We.sville,O. 
Cut: $53, Chester, New 
W. Va.; Wells- 


Ve. Va 
Wire 
Cumberiand, 
ville, QO. 

MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK 
St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, 
Ky.. Ottawa, Ill., $90; Beach 
Creek, Pa., $80. 

SILICA BRICK 


Mt. Union, Claysburg, or 
(Threaded, with nipples, un- Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., 
boxed, f.o.b. plant) $80; Hays, Pa., $85; Joliet or 
Rockdale, Ill., E. Chicago, 
GRAPHITE Ind., $89; Lehi, Utah, Los 
Inches Cents Angeles, $95. 
Diam. Length per Ib Eastern Silica Coke Oven 
17,18,20 60,72 16.00 Shapes: Claysburg, Mt. Un- 
8 to 16 48,60,72 16.50 ion, Sproul, Pa., Birming- 
‘ 48 60 17.75 ham, $80 
6 18,60 19.00 
4,51 40 19.59 Jllinois Silica Coke Oven 
3 40 290.50 Shapes: Joliet or Fockdale, 
ee 24,30 21.00 Ill, E. Chicago, Ind., Hays, 
= 24,30 23.00 Fa., $81. 
CARBON BASIC BRICK 
aii (Base prices per net ton; 
40 100,110 7.50 ¢£.0.b. works, Baltimore or 
35 100,110 7.50 Chester, Pa.) 
oe Bing oe Burned chrome brick, $66; 
mes ae 72 tol Loa Chemical - bonded chrome 
17 to 20 84,90 ‘.00 brick, $69; magnesite brick, 
ie 60,72 8.00 $91; chemical-bonced mag- 
10,12 60 8.25 nesite, $80 
8 60 8.50 
MAGNESITE 
(Base prices per net ton, 
f.o.b. works, Cneweilah, 
Wash.) 
ico, Mo., West Decatur, Or- Dometic dead~- burned, %” 
viston, Clearfield, Beach &rains; Bulk, $30.50-$31.00; 
Creek, or Curwensville, Pa., *!ngl@ paper bags, $35.00- 
Olive Hill, Hitchins, Haide- $35.50. 
man, or Ashland, Ky , Troup, DOLOMITE 


or Athens, Tex., Stevens Pot- 


(Base prices per net ton) 








ORES 
LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE 
Gross ton, 51%% (natural), 


lower lake ports. Any in- 
crease or decrease in R.R. 
freight rates, dock handling 
charges and taxes thereon 
are for buyer’s account. 

Old range bessemer $7.60 
Old range nonbessemer. .7.45 
Mesabi bessemer 7.35 
Mesabi nonbessemer 7.20 
High phosphorus 7.20 


EASTERN LOCAL ORE 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.62% 
concentrates, cont.act 16.00 


FOREIGN ORE 


Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlan- 
tic ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: 
Spot: 17.00 
Long-term contract. .15.00 


Brazil iron ore, 68-69% .19.50 
TUNGSTEN ORE 
Wolframite scheelite, net 


ton unit, duty pd. $26-$28 
MANGANESE ORE 


Long term contracts, nom- 
inal; nearby, 48%, duty 
paid, 81.8c-83.8c per iong ton 
unit, c.i.f. U.S. ports; prices 
on lower grades adjusted to 
Mn content and impurities. 
CHROME ORE 

Gross ton f.o.b. cars, New 
York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Charleston, S. C., plus 
ocean treight differe:.tial for 
delivery to Portland, Oreg., 
or Tacoma, Wash. 

Indian and African 

418% 2.8:1 37.50 
48% 3:1 39.00 
418% no ratio 31.00 
South African Trarsvaal 
14% no ratio $25.50-26.00 
45% no ratio 26.50 
48% no ratio 29.00-30.00 
50% no ratio 29.50-30.50 
Brazilian—nominal 

44% 2.5:1 lump $33.65 


Rhodesian 


METALLURGICAL COXE 


Price per Net Ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 


Connelisvil, fur. $13.00-1: 59 
Connellisvil, fdry. 15.50-1' 09 
New River, foundry 1s 00 
Wise county, foundry. .1! 35 
Wise county, furnace. 14 60 
OVEN FOUNDRY COKE 
Kearney, N. J., ovens. $22 09 
Everett, Mass., ovens 
New England, del.{. .22 70 
Chicago, ovens at 20 00 
Chicago, del. - 721.45 
Detroit, del. 23.91 
Terre Haute, ovens... .20.20 
Milwaukee, ovens 20.75 
Indianapolis, ovens 19.85 
Chicago, del. eee ee 
Cincinnati, del. .....22.77 
Detroit, del. 23.75 
Ironton, O., ovens 19.40 
Cincinnati, del. 21.63 
Painesville, O., overs. .20.90 
Buffalo, del. 23.02 
Cleveland, del. 22.62 
Erie, del. 21.04 
Birmingham, ovens 17.70 
Philadelphia, ovens 20.45 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens. .20.40 
Portsmouth, O., ovens. .19.50 
Detroit, ovens 20.65 
Detroit, del. *21.70 
Buffalo, del. 22.95 
Flint, del. 23.00 
Pontiac, del. 21.98 
Saginaw, del. 23.30 


Includes representa- 


tive switching charge of 
*, $1.05; $1.45, one-track 
charge being $1.20, two 
tracks $1.40, and three or 
more racks $1.50. t Or 
within $4.03 freight zone 
from works. 


COAL CHEMICALS 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 


Pure benzol 20.00 
Toluol, one deg.. 19.90-23.50 
Industria] xylol 20.50-26.50 
Per ton bulk, evens 
Sulphate of ammonia $45.00 
Per povnd, ovens 
Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- 
turnable drums) 13.25 





Super Duty: St. Louis, Van- tery, Ga., Portsmouth, or ,; wail es » * ° : ne ee 7 ‘ots 
dalia, Farber, Mex:"o, Mo., Oak Hill.O.. Ottawa,ll., $80. Domestic, dead-burned bulk: 45% no ratio $27-27.50 WDo., less than cartois. 14.00 
6b : 4 ° Billmeyer, Blue Bell, Wil- gage ‘ 30.00 D tank cars 12.50 
Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, or . ; — ; 48% no ratio 30. o., tank ca 
oa, os Ottaws Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. liams, Plymouth  iieeting, 48% 3:1 lump 39.00 
— 3100. me . - , Ottawa, Louis, or Vandaiia, Mo., Pa., Millville, W. Va., Narlo, ’ |. FPLUORSPAR 
. A 20 0. #F _ fired, $135 West Decatur, Orviston, Millersville, Martin, Gibson- Sonaaane rail nearest seller revaliurgical grade, f.o.b 
at above points Beach Creek, or Clearfield, burg. Woodville, 0., $12.25; 48% 3:1 $39.00 shipping point, in ill, Ky 
High-heat Duty: Salina, Pa., Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, or Thornton, Mecnok, IIL, MOLYBDENUM net tons, carloads. effective 
$85; Woodbridge N. J., St. Haldeman, Ky., Athens, or $12.35; Dolly Siding, Bonne Sulphide conc., Ib, Mo, CaF, content, 70% or more 
Louis, Farber, Vandalia, Mex- Troup, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Terre, Mo., $12.45. cont. Mines $0.90 $37; less than 60%, $34. 
(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 
(oa SHEET ARS———---_----- Standard 
H.R. 18 Go., C.R. Galv. STRIP. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES————_ 
Heavier* 15 Ga 10 Ga.t H.R.* C.R.* H.R. Rds. C.F. Rds. 41408 Shapes Carbon Floor 
New York (city) 5.60 6.51 7.10 5.82 5.77 6.31 8.28 5.53 5.85 7.36 
New York(c’try) 5.40 6.31 6.90 5.62 5.57 6.11 8.08 5.33 5.65 7.16 
Boston (city) .. 5.75 6.75°** 7.16 5.80 5.72 6.22 8.77 5.62 5.95 7.45 
Boston (c’try) . 5.55 6.55** 6.96 5.60 5.52 6.02 8.57 5.42 5.75 7.25 
Phila, (city)... 5.80 6.39 6.78 5.55 5.55 6.11 8.00 5.25 5.50 6.70 
Phila. (c’try) .. 5.65 6.24 6.63 5.40 5.40 5.96 7.85 5.10 5.35 6.55 
Bait. (city).... 5.46 6.36 6.81 5.52 5.57 6.31 id 5.51 5.71 7.16 
Balt, (c’try)... 5.31 6.21 6.66 5.37 5.42 6.16 5.36 5.£6 7.01 
Norfolk, Va. .. 5.80t ci 6.05 7.05 6.05 6.05 7.55 
Wash. (w'hse). 6.071 ee 5.83 ‘whe 5.88 6.62 st 5.82 6.02 7.47 
Buffalo (del.).. 5.00t 5.90 7.57 5.39 6.42 5.10 5.60 10.13 5.15 5.50 7.06 
Buffalo (w’hse) 4.85! 5.75 7.42 5.24 6.27 4.95 5.40 9.60 5.00 5.35 6.91 
Pitts. (w'hse).. 4.85 5.754" 6.80 5.00 6.00 4.90 5.40 9,20tt 4.90 5.05 6.55 
Detroit (w'hse) 5.32 6.224° 7.35 5.42 6.42-6.73 5.48 5.90 8.44-8.59 5.48 5.67 7.02 
Cleveland (del.) 5.00 5.90 6.70 5.15-5.18 6.15 5.15-5.16 5.60 7.84-8.00 5.15-5.16 5.35-5.36 6.80-6.81 
Cleve, (w’hse). 4.85 5.75 6.55 5.00-5.03 6.00 5.00-5,01 5.45 7.84-7.85 5.00-5.01 5.20-5.21 6.65-6.66 
Cincin, (w’hse). 5.261 5.94** 6.83 5.38 6.10 5.43 5.94 rs 5.43 5.63 7.03 
Chicago (city) . 5.05 ».954 7.05 5.05 6.35-6.85 5.10 5.60 7.905 5.10 5.30 6.75 
Chicago (w’hse) 4.85 5.754 6.85 4.85 6.15-6.65 4.90 5.40 7.70° 4.90 5.10 6.55 
Milwaukee (city) 5.18 6.084 7.18 5.18 6.48-6.98 5.2% 5.78 8.035 5.23 5.43 6.88 
Milwau,. (c’try). 5.03 5.93% 7.03 5.03 6.33-6.83 5.08 ».63 7.885 5.08 5.28 6.73 
St. Louis (del.) 5.37 6.274 7.44 5.34 6.64 5.39 6.198 6.64 5.39 5.59 7.04 
St. L. (w'hse) . 5.22 6.124 7.29 5.19 6.49 5.24 6.046 6.49 5.24 5.44 6.89 
Birm’ham (city) 5.00 9.90 6.55 5.00 5.00 6.83 kis 5.05 5.25 7.69 
Birm’ham(c’try) 4.85 ».75 6.40 4.85 4.85 6.68 4.90 5.10 7.54 
Omaha, Nebr... 6.13t , 8.33 6.13 6.18 6.98 6.18 6.38 7.83 
Los Ang. (city) 6.60 8.05** 7.60 6.80 7.75 6.25 8.20 5 a 6.10 6.30 8.20 
L. A. (w'hse).. 6.45 7.90** 7.45 6.65 7.60 6.10 8.05 yr 5.95 6.15 8.05 
San Francisco.. 6.151° 7.503 8.10 6.751° 8.255 5.9010 7.55 10.852 5.90 6.35 8.10 
Seattle-Tacoma. 6.707 8.153 8.80 6.707 6.207 8.151 10.35 6.007 6.357 8.407 
* Prices do not include gage extras; + prices include gage and coating extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 
extra excluded); § as rolled; ** 17 gage; as annealed. Base quantities: 400 to 1999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over; cold- 
finished bars, 1000 lb and over; galvanized sheets, 450 Ib to 1499 Ib; 1—-1500 Ib and over; *—1000 to 4999 Ib; 5—450 to 1499 lb; 4#—400 to 1499 Ib; 
1000 to 1999 Ib 1000 Ib and over: 7300 to 999 Ib; &—1500 to 1999 Ib; ®—400 to 3999 Ib; 1%—400 Ib and over; 1!—500 to 1499 Ib, 
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LEADING FERROALLOY PRODUCTS 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Splegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si) Carlot per 
gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) §$1 per 
ton lower. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $172 per gross 
ton of alloy, c.l., packed, $184; gross ton lots, 
packed, $199; less gross ton lots, packed, $216; 
f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
or Welland, Ont. Base price: $174, f.o.b. Bir- 
mingham and Johnstown, Pa., furnaces; $172, 
Sheridan, Pa.; $175, Etna, Pa. Shipment from 
Pacific Coast warehouses by one seller add $33 
to above prices, f.o.b. Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago 
warehouse, ton lots, $214; less gross ton lots, 
$231 f.o.b. Chicago. Add or subtract $2.15 for 
each 1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- 
ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively. 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
(Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. 
0.10% C, 24.75¢ per lb of contained Mn, car- 
load packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8c. 
Delivered. Deduct 0.5c for max. 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 1c for max. 0.30% C, 
1.5¢ for max. 0.50% C, and 4.5c for max. 
75% C—max. 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). 
Add 0.5c to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.), Carload, lump, 
bulk 18.15c per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Manganese Metal: (Mn 96% min., Fe 2% 
max., Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Carload 
2” x D, packed 35.5c per lb of metal, ton lot 
37c, less ton 39c, Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Manganese, Electrolytic: Less than 250 Ib, 
35c; 250 Ib to 1999 Ib, 32c; 2000 to 35,999 Ib, 
30c; 36,000 Ib or more, 28c. Premium for 
hydrogen-removed metal 1.5c per pound, f.o.b. 
cars Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed to St. 
Louis or to any point east of Mississippi. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn _ 65-68%). Contract, 
lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.95c 
per Ib of alloy, carload packed, 9.70c, ton lot 
10.60c, less ton 11.60c. Freight allowed, For 
2% C grade, Si 15-17.5%, deduct 0.2c from 
above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, ai. 
lump, bulk, 20.5c per Ib of contained Cr, c¢.]. 
packed 21.4c, tom lot 22.55c, less ton 23.95c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


“SM”’ High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to 
high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 


Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). 
Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk 22.0c per Ib of 
contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, ton 24.25c, 
less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max, 0.03% C 
31.85¢ per lb of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, 
0.06% C 28.75c, 0.10% C 28.25c-28.5¢, 0.15% 
C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75c, 0.50% C 27.5c, 1% 
C 27.25c, 1.50% C 27.1c, 2% C 27.0c. Car- 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


“SM”? Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max.). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75c per Ib of 
contained chromium, carload, packed 28.85c, 
ton lots 30.05c, less ton 31.85c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 5c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 


Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Contract, carload, 1” x D; packed, max. 0.50% 
C grade, $1.03 per lb of contained chromium, 
ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 17.00c per lb of contained Si; packed 
18.40c; ton lot 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate 
allowed. 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 11.3c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35c, less ton lé6c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
75% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 13.5c per Ib of contained Si, carload 


packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. 


80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.65-15c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9c, less ton 18.05c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.5c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 
prices, 


Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe). C.1., lump, bulk, regular 19.0c per Ib 
of Si c.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton 
22.1c. Add 1.5c for max. 0.10% calcium 
grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade 
analyzing min. 96% Si. Spot, add O.25c. 


Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 7.40c per Ib of alloy 
ton lots packed 8.80c, 200 to 1999 Ib 9.15c, 
smaller lots 9.65c, Delivered. Spot up 0.5c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
each and containing exactly 2 lb of Cr). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk, 13.75c per lb of briquet, 
carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 lb and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn). 
Contract, carload, bulk, 10.45c per Ib of 
briquet, c.l. packaged 11.25c, ton lot 12.05c, 
less ton 12.45c Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% lb and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx. % lb of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 10.30c, 
per lb of briquet, c.l. packaged 11.1c, ton lot 
11.9c, less ton 12.8c. Delivered. Add 0.25c 
for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox. 5 lb and containing exactly 2 Ib of Si). 
Contract, carload, bulk 6.15c per lb of briquet, 
c.l. packed 6.95c, ton lot 7.75c, less ton 8.65c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

(Small size—weighing approx. 2% Ib and con- 
taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 
6.30c, c.l. packed 7.10c, ton lots 7.90c, less ton 
8.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching, 
small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% lb of 
Mo each) 95.00c per pound of Mo contained. 
F.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18%, and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25c per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55c, less ton 22.55c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9c 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, ton lot 
21.0c, less ton 22.5c. Delivered. Spot add 
0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) 
Contract, ton lots 2” x D, $1.40 per Ib‘of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.45. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) Ton 
lot $1.28, less ton $1.35, F.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 
5c. 

Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract $160 per net ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tion east of Mississippi river and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
3-4.5%). Contract, $175 per ton, f.o.b. Nia- 
gara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). Contract, 10,000 Ib 
W or more, $2.25 per Ib of contained W; 
2000 Ib W to 10,000 Ib W, $2.35; less than 
2000 Ib W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 

Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contract 
or spot, 1000 lb or more, $2.90 per lb of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 lb W, §3. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-Hearth Grade (Va 35- 
55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% Mmax.). Con- 
tract, any quantity, $2.90 per Ib of contained 
Va. Delivered. Spot, add 10c. Crucible-Special 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., C 0.5- 
1% max.), $3. Primos and High Speed Grades 
(Va 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% max.), 
$3.10. 








Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; No. 6 
63c; No. 79, 45c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots, 
$1.20 per lb of contained V,O;, freight al- 
lowed. Spot, add 5c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43% Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Contract, 
c.l., lump, bulk 6.6c per Ib of alloy, c.1. packed 
7.35c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. Delivered 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40‘ Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 20.25c per lb of alloy 
ton lot 2ic, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed 
Spot, add 0.25c 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50 max 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
100 lb or more. 1” x D, $1.20 per lb of al- 
loy. Less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered, spot 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices 100 
lb and over are as follows: Grade A (10- 
14% B) 75c per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $4.25 per 
lb contained B, f.o.b. Philo, O., with freight 
not to exceed railroad freight allowed to des- 
tination, 


Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 


Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 
carload, Se per lb, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% max., 
Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Contract, ton lot, 
2" x D, $2.90 per lb of contained Cb, less ton 


$2.95. Delivered. Spot, add 25c. 


CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5— 
Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Carload, 12 M x D, car- 
load packed 19.0c per lb of material, ton lot 
19.75c, less ton 21.0c, Delivered. 


Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8% 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, Boron 0.55-0.75%). Car- 
load packed. 1” x D, 43c per lb of alloy, ton 
lot 45c, less ton 47c. Delivered. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, M 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx.). Contract, carload, packed, 
4%” x 12 M, 16.5c per lb of alloy, ton lots 
17.50c, less ton 18.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 17.00c per lb of alloy; ton 
lots 18.00c; less ton lots 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed, 14.25c per Ib of 
alloy; ton lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.00c, 
f.o.b., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed 
to St. Louis. 


Simanal (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al). 
Lump, bulk, carload 11.00c. Ton lots, bulk 
11.50c, packed 11.75c. Less ton lots, packed 
12.55c per lb of alloy, f.o.b. Philo, O., with 
freight not to exceed railroad freight allowed 
to destination. 


Ferrophosphorus (23-25% based on 24% P con- 
tent with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); Gross tons per car- 
load, f.o.b. sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, or 
Siglo, Tenn.; $65 per gross ton. 


Ferror fybdenum: (55-75%). Per 1b, con- 
taineé Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, 
Pa., -arnace, any quantity $1.10. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per 1b, contained 
Mo., f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, Pa 
packed in bags containing 20 lb of molyb- 
denum, 95.00c. 
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British Revise Metal Quotations 


Ministry of Supply raises prices 20 to 40 per cent above 
previous sterling prices on copper, lead, zinc and aluminum, 
but doliar equivalents are less. Tin action awaited 


New York——New nonferrous metal 
prices announced by the British Min- 
istry of Supply, following devaluation 
of the pound sterling to $2.80, are 20 
to 40 per cent above those previously 
established on a pound sterling basis 
but are lower on a dollar equivalent 
basis and closer to what American 
consumers are paying. 


The new copper price to the British 
user is £140 a long ton, equal to 17.50c 
a pound, delivered to the customer’s 
plant in Britain. The old price had 
been £107 10s, equal to 19.34c a 
pound at the former $4.03% Sterling 
quotation. American consumers are 
paying 17.62142c a pond, which also 
is the price of foreign origin metal 
for users outside the United States. 

The British Ministry’s price for 
lead is now £122 a long ton, or 15.25c 
a pound delivered to the users’ plants 
in Britain. The old price had been 
£87 5s, or 15.7lc a pound. United 
States consumers are paying 15.1214oc 


a pound. The price for foreign lead’ 


to users outside Great Britain is 
14.62%2c a pound, which is about 
equivalent to the new English price 
after adding shipping and other 
charges from the Gulf of Mexico 
ports. 

British makers of zine products will 
pay a new price of £87 10s a long 
ton, or 10.94c a pound, delivered to 
their plants. The former price was 
£63 10s, equal to 11.48c a pound at 
the old sterling rate of $4.03144. The 
United States price for zinc is 10.00c, 
East St. Louis. Foreign slab zinc 
is quoted at 9.50c a pound at the 
Gulf ports which would figure to a 
price of a little more than 10.00c 
if shipped to an English consumer, 


The British consumer of aluminum 
will pay £112 a long ton, equal to 
14.00c a pound at the devalued $2.80 
Sterling exchange. The price had 
been £93 a long ton, or 16.75c a pound 
on the $4.03 Sterling quotation. The 
United States price for aluminum 
is 17.00c a pound and the price of 
aluminum in Canada, where the Brit- 
‘sh get their major supply of this 
metal, had been 15.50c a povnd be- 
fore the Canadian government cut the 
Canadian dollar by 10 per cent. There 
has been no new price announced for 
aluminum in Canada since the Can- 
adian devaluation action. 


The new price for copper approxi- 
mates the United States export price, 
or ‘-cent below the current asking 
price of 17.6214c, f.a.s.-New York. 
This portends smaller purchases of 
electrolytic on a dollar basis here 
by foreign purchasers, 

The slight reductions in currency 
equivalents on zinc and lead _ indi- 
cate that the Ministry of Supply 
expects a slight drop in supplies of 
those metals from dollar nations. 
However, prices for both zinc and 
lead for delivery to consumer plants 
in the United Kingdom are about the 
Same as quotations operative in New 
York. 
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Pricing of aluminum 3.50 cents n- 
der copper may mean that the Min- 
istry of Supply is encouraging the 
use of that metal as a _ substitute 
for copper, or that a special deal 
has been made with Canadian pro- 
ducers. 


The new British prices are not ex- 
pected to have much effect on the 
domestic market. The new British 
price of 10.94c for prime western 
zine is still higher than the world 
price for that metal as well as the 
export price here of 9.50c, f.a.s. Gulf 
ports. 


Copper—While all interests in the 
nonferrous metal markets here are 
studying the probable effects of the 
devaluation and metal price an- 
nouncements, they are more con- 
cerned over the economy at home. 
Unsettlement on the labor front, par- 
ticularly in steel and coal, has cast 
a shadow over the previously bright 
prospects for fall business. This was 
initially reflected in the metal mar- 
kets by a further easing in copper 
serap prices. 

Although there has been no sub- 
stantial increase in the amount of 
material being offered, one of the 
largest refiners reduced buying prices 
to the basis of 14.00c for No 1 cop- 
per wire scrap Brass ingot producers 
also have reduced sharply their of- 
fering prices on scrap. 

Primary copper producers continue 
to book fair tonnages on the basis 
of 17.62 %ec. 


Lead—cConsumers of lead continue 
to place substantial orders for Sep- 
tember shipment on the basis of 
14.9214c, St. Louis. Battery makers 
and cable drawers expect to use large 
tonnages in their operations over the 
balance of this year unless general 
business activity is slowed by pro- 
longed strikes in basic industries. 
Shipments of replacement batteries 
in August totaled 2,654,000 units, an 
increase of more than 1 million from 
the July total. In August, 1948, 
shipments amounted to 2,519,000 
units. Total shipments for the first 
eight months of this year amounted 
to 9,165,000 units compared with 13,- 
790,000 units shipped in the like pe- 
riod a year ago. 


Zince—Due to the uncertain out- 
look for continued high rate of op- 
erations in the steel industry, new 
bookings in the zinc market are 
light. Galvanizers generally have 
ample supplies of zinc on hand and 
are awaiting developments before 
placing additional large orders. Con- 
sumers are also fearful of the effects 
of the coal strike, which, if prolonged, 
would have a serious effect on the 
general economy. 


As a result of the 10 per cent de- 
valuation of the Canadian dollar, 
prices of zinc in Canada are *%4-cent 
higher at 11.00c for prime western, 
11.75c for high grade, 12.00c for spe- 
cial high grade, These advances 


a 


amount to only about 7 per cent as 





against 10 per cent dollar devaluation. 


Tin—The British Ministry of Sup- 
ply’s prices on tin have not been 
made public at this writing. Con- 
sensus in the trade here is that prices 
will be somewhere between 88.00c 
and 98.00c a pound against $1.03 
previously. Unless it is near the 
lower level, many buyers will avail 
themselves of deferred pricing, if 
given this option. 

The delay in announcing a tin price 
is attributed to the need of consul- 
tations between British, Dutch and 
possibly Belgian producers. RFC sell- 
ing prices here continue on the basis 
of $1.03 for Straits. 


New Park Mining Reopens 


Park City, Utah—-New Park Min- 
ing Co. has resumed operations at 
its properties here on a limited scale, 
and initial shipments will be made 
shortly, W. H. H. Cranmer, presi- 
dent, announces. Production will not 
be in full swing until the first of 
1950, he said, adding that preliminary 
work has consisted largely of in- 
spections, 

Activity in the immediate future 
will be concentrated upon the Pear! 
fissure because of higher values of 
ore in that gold-bearing vein. De- 
velopment will extend to the 1500 
level. Producers in this area shut 
cown July 1, due to declining metals 
prices combined with demands for 
increased pay by union miners. Other 
operators now are considering the 
possibility of resuming operations. 


British Platinum Price 


London—One metal firm here hes 
fixed its price for platinum at £24 
10s per troy ounce, according to trade 
reports. This compares with the pre- 
devaluation level of £18. 


New Seattle Warehouse Opens 


Spokane—-Empire Steel Co. has 
opned its new $400,000 warehouse and 
distribution plant. President C. W. 
Summerville, Seattle, announces it 
will carry complete stocks including 
aluminum products, tool and alloy 
stainless, reinforcing bars, nails, etc. 
The plant is situated on two railroads 
and is equipped with bridge crane 
and other modern facilities. 


No Big Alaskan Construction 


Washington—Alaska Public Works 
Act, signed by President Truman as 
Public Law 264, 81st Congress, will 
not implement any large-scale con- 
struction program in the territory, 
according to contemplated appropria- 
tion requests. 

The figures now under discussion 
are $2 million cash and $8 million in 
authorizations. These funds are to 
be spent on a matching basis for 
construction of schools, hospitals, 
sewer and water projects, harbor fa- 
cilities, bridges, roads, sidewalks, etc. 
The main Alaska improvement bill, 
H. R. 940, which would authorize con- 
struction of the $21 million Eklutna 
hydroelectric plant and transmission 
system near Anchorage, Alaska, 
passed the House on July 13 but is 
held up in the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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MARKET PRICES 








Primary Metals 


Copper: Electrolytic 17.62%c, Conn. Valley, 
Lake, 17.75c, Conn, Valley. 
Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 15.50-16.50c; 


88-10-2 (No. 215) 24.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
21.00c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 13.25-14.25c. 


Zine: Prime western 10.00c, brass special 
10.25¢, intermediate 10.50c, East St. Louis; 
high grade 11.00c, delivered. 
Lead: Common 14.92%c; chemical 
corroding 15.02%c, St. Louis. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.00c, 
pigs 16.00c. Base prices for 10,000 lb and 
over, f.0.b. shipping point. 
Secondary Aluminum: Piston 
16.50c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade) 
15.25-15.75c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 
bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 17.25c: 
grade 2, 16.25c; grade 3, 15.25c; grade 4, 
14.25c. Prices include freight at carload rate 
up to 75 cents per 100 Ib. 

5% titanium-aluminum alloy No. 1 
31.00c; No. 2 (2% Cu) 28.00c, 
stone, Pa. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 


15.02%ce; 


alloys 16.00- 


(low Cu) 
f.o.b. Eddy- 


ard ingots, 10,000 Ib and over, 20.50c, f.o.b 
Freeport, Tex. 
Tin: Grade A, 99.8% or higher (including 


Straits) $1.03; grade B, 99.8% or higher, not 
meeting specifications for grade A, with 0.05% 
max, arsenic, $1.028; grade C, 99.65-99.79%, 
incl., $1.024; 99.5-99.649% $1.024; grade F, 
98-98.999% $1.015 for tin content. Prices are 
ex-dock, New York, in 5-ton lots, 

Antimony: American 99-99.89% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 38.50c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.: other impuri- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 39.00c, f.0.b. Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 


at refinery, unpacked, 40.00c; 25-lb pigs, 
42.50ce; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 43.50c; ‘‘F’’ nickel 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 
40.50c. Prices include import duty. 

Mercury: Open market, spot. New York §$73- 


$75 per 76-Ib flask. 
Beryllium-Copper: 
Ib contained Be. 
Cadminum: ‘‘Regular’’ straight forms, 
$2 del.; special or patented $2.15. 
Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.80 per Ib for 550 Ib (keg): 
$1.82 per Ib for 100 lb (case); $1.87 per Ib 
under 100 Ib. 


Gold: U. S. 
Silver: Open 
ounce. 
Platinum: $69-$72 per ounce 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce 

Iridium: $100-$110 per troy ounce. 
Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 
COPPER AND BRASS 


(Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill; 
based on 16-cent copper. ) 


3.75-4.25% Be, $24.50 per 


or flat 
shapes, 


Treasury, $35 per 
market, 


ounce, 


New York, 73.25¢ per 


Sheet: Copper 31.30; yellow brass 28.19:com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 31.28; 90%, 30.84; red 
brass, 85%, 29.89; 80%, 29.47: best quality, 
29.01; nickel silver, 18%, 41.78; phosphor- 
bronze, grade A, 5%, 50.47. 

Rods: Copper, hot rolled 27.15; cold drawn 
28.40; yellow brass free cutting, 22.76: com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 30.97; 90% 30.53; red 


brass 85% 29.58; 80% 29.16. 
Seamless Tubing: Copper 31.34, 
31.20; commercial bronze 90% 
brass 85% 32.80; 80% 32.38. 
Wire: Yellow brass 


yellow brass 
33.50; red 


28.48; commercial bronze, 


95% 31.57; 90% 31.13; red brass, 85% 30.18: 
80% 29.76; best quality brass 29.30. 

Copper Wire: Bare soft, f.o.b., eastern mills, 
100,000 Ib lots 22.42%, 1.¢.1. 23.05, ¢.1. 22.55 


weatherproof, f.o.b. eastern mills, 100,000 Ib 
lots 24.693, l.c.l. 25.443, ¢c.l. 24.943: magnet, 
delivered, c.l. 27.62%, 15,000 lb or more 


NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


Sheets and Circles: 


Thickness 
Range, 
Inches 

0.249-0.136 

0.135-0.096 
0.095-0.077 
0.076-0.068 
0.067-0.061 
0.060-0.048 
0.047-0.038 
0.037-0.030 
0.029-0.024 
0.023-0.019 
0.018-0.017 
0.016-0.015 

0.014 

0.013-0.012 

0.011 

0.010-0.0095 

0.009-0.0085 
0.008-0.0075 

0.007 

0.006 


* Minimum 


diameter, 24 


ALUMINUM 


2s and 3s mill finish c.]. 
Coiled 
Widths or Flat Coiled Sheet 
Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 
In., Incl. Base* Base Base 
12-48 26.9 
12-48 27.4 ued ens 
12-48 27.9 26.0 29.6 
12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
12-48 28.7 26.4 30.1 
12-48 29.1 26.6 30.4 
12-48 29.5 27.0 30.9 
12-48 29.9 27.3 31.3 
12-36 30.5 27.7 31.8 
12-36 Si.1 28.3 32.6 
12-36 31.8 28.9 33.5 
12-2: 32.7 29.7 34.6 
12-24 33.6 30.4 35.5 
12-24 34.6 31.3 36.7 
12-24 35.6 32.3 38.0 
12-20 36.8 33.4 39.5 
12-20 38.1 34.6 41.1 
12-18 39.5 35.9 42.9 
12-18 41.0 37.2 47.0 
length, 60 inches. + Maximum 


inches. 





Screw Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over 
Diam. (in.) Round— - Hexagonal 
or distance R317-T4, 
across flats 17S-T4 317-T4 17S-T4 
0.125 18.0 
0.156-0.203 41.0 
0.219-0.313 38.0 
0.344 37.0 as 17.0 
0.375 36.5 45.5 0 
0.406 36.5 ° 
0.438 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.469 36.5 ‘ - 
0.500 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.531 36.5 
0.563 36.5 41.5 
0.594 36.5 re 
0.625 36.5 43.0 41.5 
0.656 36.5 
0.688 36.5 aa 
0.750-1.000 35.5 40.5 
1.063 30.5 
1.125-1.500 34.5 39.0 
1.563 34.5 
1.625 33.5 
1.6S88-2.000 33.5 
2.125-2.500 32.5 
2.625-3.375 31.5 
LEAD 
(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 


more, 


$20.12% per cwt; 


add 50c per cwt, 10 


sq ft to 140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils, $20.12% 

per cwt. Traps and Bends: List price plus 55%. 
ZIN( 

Sheets, 15.50c f.o.b. mill, 36,000 lb and over 

Ribbon zine in coils, 15.00c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 

Ib and over. Plates, not over 12-in 14.00c; 


over 12-in., 


15.00¢ 


NICKEL 


(Base prices f.o.b. mill) 


-rolled, 60.00c. Strip, cold-rolled 
ds and shapes, 56.00c. Plates 
nless tubes, 89.00c 


MONEL 


(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 


Sheets, cold 
66.00c. Ro 
58.00c. Sear 
Sheets, cold 


50.00c. Rods 
Seamless 
40.00¢. 


tubes, 


-rolied 47.00c; Strip, cold-rolled, 
and shapes, 45.00c. Plates, 46.00c. 
80.00c Shot and blocks 


MAGNESIUM 


Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.312 in. in 
diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25 
to 99 Ib, 42.00-46.00c 100 lb to 4000 Ib, 


35.00-36.00c. 


DAILY PRICE RECORD 


27.8714, 1.c.l. 28.37%. 

1949 Copper Lead Zine 
Sept. S-22 17.62 14.921 10.00 
Sept. 7 17.62% 14.92% 10.00—-10.50 
Sept. 1-6 17.6234 14.92% 10.00-10.50 
Aug. Avg 17.625 14.806 10.000 
July Avg 17.279 13.335 9.346 
June Avg 16.606 11.850 9.548 
NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley; I 


prime western, del. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum, primary ingots, 99%, 


Tin 
103.00 
103.00 
103.00 
103.00 
103.000 
103.000 


ead, commo 





An- 

Aluminum timony Nickel Silver 
17.00 38.50 40.00 73.25 
17.00 40.00 73.25 
17.00 40.00 73.00 
17.000 38.500 40.000 71.889 
17.000 38.500 40.000 71.500 
17.000 38.500 40.000 71.500 

n grade, del. E. St. Louis; Zinc, 


del. ; 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9% flake, f.0.b. Philadel- 
phia, carloads, 25.50c; 5 tons and over 26.00c; 
1 to 5 tons, 26.50c; less than 1 ton, 27.00c 


Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Ib; f.o.b. 


shipping point, freight allowed; Flat un- 
trimmed 27.96c; oval 27.46c; cast 25.99¢ 
Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 


45.00c f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-oz ball, in 200 Ib 
drums, 1 to 900 lb, 18.00c; 1000 to 19,000 Ib, 
17.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. Packaged 
in 100 lb drums add %-cent 
Copper Carbonate: 54-56% 


metallic Cu; 50 Ib 


bags, up to 250 Ib, 25.25c; over 250 Ib, 24.25c, 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 
Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 


loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 lb, 57.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 58.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 59.00c; 


100 to 500 Ib, 61.00c; under 10 lb, 64.00c; 
f.o.b. Cleveland 

Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 26.50c; 400-Ib 
bbl, 24.50c, f.o.b. Cleveland, freight allowed 


on barrels, or 4 or more kegs 
Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 lb and over, 
500 to 999 Ib, 119.50c; 200 to 499 Ib, 


119.00¢: 
120. 00c ; 


less than 2090 lb, 121.50c; ball, 1000 lb and 
over, 121.25c; 500 to 999 Ib, 121.75c; 200 to 
499 lb, 122.25c; less than 200 Ib, 123.75c f.o.b 


Sewaren, N. J. 

Sodium Stannate: 25 lb cans only, less than 
100 Ib, to consumers 71.8c; 100 or 300 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, 63.6c; 600 to 1900 
Ib, 61.2c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 59.4c, f.o.b. Sew- 
aren, N. J. On 100 or 350 drums only, 
100 to 600 lb, 63.3c; 700 to 1900 1b, 60.9¢; 
2000 to 9900 Ib, 59.1c: 10,000 Ib and over, 
58.00c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. Freight not ex- 
ceeding St. Louis rate allowed 

Zine Cyanide: 100-Ib drums 40.50c f.o.b. 
Cleveland; 39.25c, Detroit; 39.25c, Philadelphia 
Stannous Sulphate: Less than 2000 lb in 100 
Ib kegs, 100.00c, in 400 Ib bbl, 99.00c; more 
than 2000 Ib, in 100 lb kegs, 99.00c, in 400 
Ib bbl, 98.00c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J 
Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
88.00c; 100 Ib kegs, 89.00c, f.o.b. Carteret 
N. J 


Scrap Metals 
BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
less than 15,000 


Prices in cents per pound for 





lb f.o.b. shipping point 
Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 

COpper | s.<ss 14.621%4 14.62% 13.87} 
Yellow brass ~ 12.00 11.75 11.00 
Commercial Bronze 

95% 13.6214 13.37 12.87} 

90% “a 13.50 13.25 12.75 
Red brass 

85% ‘ ~e — 13.25 13.121 

80% oa . << ee 2.25 
Best Quality (71-80% ) 12.87} 12.123 
Muntz Metal 11.12% 10 37% 
Nickel, silver, 10% 14.00 7 00° 
Phos. bronze, A. 16.371 15.12! 
Naval brass cane 11.62 10.87 6 
Manganese bronze 11.62 2 10.75 

BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery 
carload lots) 
No, 1 copper 14.00; No. 2 copper 13.00 light 
copper 12.00; composition red brass 11.25- 
11.50; radiators 9.25; heavy yellow brass 9.00- 
a 25 
REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 


carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 14.00-14.25; No. 2 copper 13.00- 
13.25; light copper 12.00; refinery brass (60 
copper) per dry copper content 12.00 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 





Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
No. 1 12.75-13.00; No. 2 11.75-12.00; light 
copper 10.75-11.00; No. 1 composition red 
brass 9.25-9.50, No. 1 composition turnings 
&.75-9.00, mixed brass turnings 5.75-6.00; new 
brass clippings 10.00-10.50, No. 1 brass rod 
turnings 7.75-8.00; light brass 5.75-6.00; heavy 
yellow brass 6.25-6.50; new brass rod ends 
7.75-8.00; auto radiators, unsweated 7.75-8.00; 


7.50-7.75; brass pipe 8.25- 


cocks and faucets, 





8.50 
Lead: Heavy 11.25-11.75, battery plates 6.00- 
6.75, linotype and stereotype 11.75-12.00, elec- 


10.50-11.00, mixed babbitt 11.75-12.00, 


14.50-15.00. 


trotype 
solder joints, 


Zine: Old zinc 4.00-4.50, new die cast scrap 
3.50-4.00, old die cast scrap 2.50 
Tin: No. 1 pewter 52.00-54.00, block tin pipe 


70.00-72.00, No. 1 babbitt 40.00-42.00 
Ahiminum: Clippings 2S 10.00-10.50, old sheets 





Antimony, bulk, f.o.b, Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery 7.00-7.50, crankcase 7.00-7.50, borings and 
unpacked; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. turnings 3.00-3.50. 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 
Prices are dollars per gross ton, imcluding broker's com mission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted. 

STEELMAKING SCRAP PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK i 1 ae age : 24 0 
% ), ~ ’ i f.0.b. 0. 2 1 _ rer ns ee. i) 
COMPOSITE No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $25.00 aaccme os Machine Shop Turnings 15.0 
Sept. 22 $27.08 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 23.50 Mixed Borings, Turnings 15 0 
Sept. 15 No. 1 Busheling...... 23.50 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.50 Short Shovel Turnings. 19.0 
a - 26.92 No, 1 Bundles....... 25.909 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.00 Gast Iron Borings..... 18.0 
Aug. 1949 20.86 Wa S Mention... 22.59 No. 1 Busheling ...... 15.90-16.00 Bar Crops and Pilate.. 30.00 
Sept. 1948 F 43.33 Machine Shop Turnings 17.00-18.00 a . Bes 9 eececes - pr egend Cut Structurals ...... 23.00 

Sept. 1944 -.... 18.00 Short Shove] Turnings. 18.00-19.00 No. 3 Soutien "nominal Cast Iron Grades 

ee Mixed Borings, Turnings 16.00-17.00 we: “ ees 3 10.00-11.00 

Bar Crop and Plate... 27.00-28.00 Machine Shop Turnings 10.00-11.00 No, 1 Cupola Cast .... 34.50 
a on No. 1 heavy melting Punchings & Plate Scrap 27.00-28.09 Mixed Borings, Turnings er te oe Stove Plate .......++- 28.00-30.00 
a e at I ittsburgh, _ Chicago Cut Btructurals ... 26 00-27.00 Short ‘Shovel ee rer ae No. 1 Wheels ...... 23.00-24.(0 

and eastern Pennsylvania. alee. Furnace Bundles. Boa oe eee ig wrap ran ares Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 Ghement tebeis s 23.00- a ae Elec, Furnace Bundles. 21.00 No, 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 28.10 
PITTSBURGH ee ees a a R. R. Malleable...... | nominal 
Cast Iron Grades Rails, Rerolling ...... 30.00 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. .... $29 50-30.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. .... 27.50-28.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 29.50-30.00 
No, 1 Bundles......... 29.50-30.00 
No, 2 Bundles......... 27.50-28.00 
No. 3 Bundles......... 26.50-27.00 
Heavy Turnings : . 22 00-23.00* 
Machine Shop Turnings 20.00+ 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 20.007 
Short Shovel Turnings. 22.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 21.00 
Low Phos, Steel ...... 31.00-32.00* 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 34.00-35.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 38.00-39.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 30.00-31.00* 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 28.00-29.00* 
Brake Shoes . 30.00-31.00* 


Railroad Scrap** 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 32.00-32.50 
OR. 6300s be cesksaces ROR 
Rails, Random Length. 35.00-36.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 39 00-40.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 40.00-41.00 
Railroad Specialties 33.00-34.00 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 33 00-34.00 

* Nominal 

** Brokers’ purchase prices 

7? Crushers’ buying prices 


CLEVELAND 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $26.50+ 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.507 
No. 1 Busheling...... 26.50t 
No. 1 Bundles....... 26.507 
No. 2 Bundles..... 23.50+t 
Machine Shop Turnings 17.00+ 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 19.00+ 
Short Shovel Turnings 19.007 
Cast Iron Borings.... 19.007 
Bar Crops and Plate. . 27.50+ 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 27.50t 
Cut Structurais eye 29.50t 
+ Nominal 


Cast Iron Gradest 


No. 1 Cupola seeeees 40.00-41.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 34.00-35.00 
Stove Plate .. ar . 35.00-36.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 32.00-33.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 30 .50-31.50 


Malleable 34.00-35.00 
Brake Shoes 5 31.40-32.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 42.00-43.00 
No. 1 Wheels : 35.00-36.00 
Burnt Cast : 32 69-33.00 


+t Nominal, 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 32.00-33.00 


R.R. Malleable .. 34.00-35.00 
Rail, 3 ft and under. 38.00-39.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 32.00-33.00 
Cast Steel .. . 27.00-28.00 
Railroad Spec ialties” ... 31.00-32.00 
Uncut Tires .. 1es 30.50-31.00 
Angles, Splice Bars Busad 34.00-35.00 
VALLEY 

N 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $31.00-31.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 30.00-30.50 
No, 1 Bundles. — : 31. 00-31.50 
No. 2 Bundles. , 27 00-27.50 


Machine Shop Turnings 19.60-20.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 22 00-23. 00 
Cast Iron Borings... 22 
Low Phos ‘ 32 60-33.00 





Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 32 00-33.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 38.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 39.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 35.00-36.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 35.00-36.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 33.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 39.00 
No. 1 Wheels..... 38 00-39.00 


Malleable . 36.06-37.00* 


* Nominal. 


CINCINNATI 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 22.00 
No, 1 Busheling....... 25.00 
No. 1 Bundles......... 25.00 
No. 2 Bundles........ 20.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 11.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 15.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 15.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 38.50 
Charging Box Cast.... 31.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 34.00 
Stove Plate .... 30.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 20.00 
Brake Shoes ... 22.00 
Clean Auto Cast. aie 38.50 
Drop Broken Cast. rw 43.50 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 27.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 33.00 
Rails, Rerolling .... 37.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 35.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 43.50 
DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices, 
f.o.b, shipping point) 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00-21.00 
1 


No. Bundles........ . 23.00-24.00 
SG; DB Sonn ok wass 20.00-21.00 


No. 1 Busheling.. 23.00-24.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 15.00-16.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00-16.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 17.00-18.00 
Cast Iron Borings.... 17.00-18.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 23.00-24.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 32.00-33.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 28.00-29.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 32 00-33.00 


BUFFALO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $28.00-28.50 
No 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.50-26.00 
No. 1 Bushelings...... 25.50-26.00 
No. 1 Bundles. . ... 27.50-28.00 
No. 2 Bundles. oss se oh O0-EE.5O 
Machine Shop Turnings 19 00-19.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 20.00-20.50 


Cast Iron Borings..... 20.00-20.50 
Short Shovelings .. . 21.50-22.00 
low Phos. ...<.<.+s2s 29.:50-30.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


Le Ei: | eee 36 90-37.00 
No. 1 Machinery...... 37.00-37.50 
PER MOND oncccvcsace 35.00-35.50 
Malleable 35.50-36.00 


Railroad Scrap 
tails, 3 ft. and under. 36 00-37.00 
Scrap rails . ; 31.00-32.00 
Specialties oe 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 car wheels. 33.00-34.00 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 3$1.00-32.00 
No, 1 Machinery....... 33.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 26.00-27.00 
Heavy Breakable ..... 26.00-27.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 27.00 
Malleable «eee 27.00-28.00 
BOSTON 


(F.o.b. shipping point) 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $17.00-17.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 15.00-15.50 
No. 1 Bundles......... 17.00-17.50 
No. 1 Busheling....... 14.00-14.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 6.50-7.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 6.50-7.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 7.50-8.50 
Bar Crops and Plate... 17.50-18.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 17.50-18.00 
Chemical Borings 12.90-12.50 
Cast Iron Grade 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 30.00-31.00 
Mixed Cast ... 27.00-28.00 
Heavy Breakable ‘Cast. 18.00-20.00 
Stove Plate ... 22.00-23.00 
Unstripped Motor Bloc ks 20.60-21.00 


CHICAGO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $26.00-27.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.00-25.00 


0G, 2 PREIS ows occ 26.00-27.00 
No. 2 Bundles. ....... . 22.00-23.00 
No. 3 Bundles......... 17.00-18.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 16.00-17.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15 00-17.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 17.00-18.00 


Cast Iron Borings..... 16.00-17.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 29.00-31.00 
ss. ep Ter eee 29.00-31.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 25.00-26.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 23.00-24.00 
Cut Structurals ....... 27.00-28.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.. 41.00-42.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 41.00-42.00 
No. 2 WRORIS.....000 33.00-34.00 
Steve PIB. io sdceicss. 29.00-30.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. sealed Melt. 31.600-32.00 
Malleable .. cseeee 34,.50-35.50 
Rails, Rerolling eeeees 41.00-42.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 34.50-35.50 
Rails, 2 ft. and under 38.00-39.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 39.00-40.00 
Railroad Specialties .. 33.00-34.00 
Angles, Splice Bars... 35.50-36.50 


ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Stee) $25.90-26.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 21.00-22.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 17.00-18.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 17.00-18.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 36.00-38.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 30.00-32.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 29.00-30.00 


Perate. BOOS: 2. scsccss 29.00-30.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 36.00-38.00 
Burnt Cast 29.00-30.00 


Railroad Scrap 
R.R. Malleable ....... 30.00-31.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 36.00-37.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 31.00-32.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 35.00-37.00 
RSONG. DOE sasces sas 25.00-26.00 
Angles, Splice Bars... 35.00-36.00 


BIRMINGHAM 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $25. 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24 


Rails 3 ft. and under. 25.00-26.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 31.00-33.00 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $17.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 15.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 13.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 23.00-25.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 17.00 
Wheels 2 17.00 
Rails, Random ‘Lengths 17.00 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $16.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 16.00 
No. 1 Bushelings..... 13.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.. 14.00 
No. 3  Bundles....... nom. 
Machine Shop Turnings 11.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 11.00 
Punchings & Plate veined 22.00 
Cut Structural .... 22.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 23.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 20.00-22.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 17.00 
Stove Plate ......... 17.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 17.00 
Malleable .........+0.- 20.00 
Brake GROSS «.0<seos. 17.00-18. a 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 23. 0¢ 
NO, 1 WHOUS “o.cccess 22. 00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 17.00 
Railroad Malleable .... 22.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 17.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 17.00 


LOS ANGELES 
(F.o.b. car, Los Angeles) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 16.00 
No. 3 Bundles ..... nom. 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 12.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 24.00 
Electric Furnace Bundles 26.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 28.50 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 25.00 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Delivered prices) 


ie ae er $20.00 
Ge 20.00 
Mechanical Bundles.... 18.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap .... 16.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.00 
Rails, Remelting ..... 20.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 23.00 
TTT TT 14.00 
Bushelings new factory, 

prep’d ... 18.00 
Bushelings new ‘factory, 

Se ae eee 13.00 
Short Steel Turnings... 14.00 


Cast Iron Grades* 
COR nine adds uanks «ones, See 


* Removed from. price’ control 
Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on basis of 
f.o.b. shipping point. 
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Self-contained...... 
Triple Compression.. 
Automatically Controlled 


handle high tonnages with minimum labor 


LOGEMANN 
METAL 
BALERS 


. are built in a large 
range of sizes to meet spe- 
cific conditions. Let Loge- 
mann’s engineering service 
help you arrive at the most 
efficient and economical 
way of handling your scrap. 











a Oe Poe em in : i- rt t 


i This Logemann scrap press is in operation 








in one of the larger industrial plants. It 
compresses scrap from three directions to i 


produce high density, mill size bundles. 














LOGEMANN 


SCRAP PRESSES 


at low cost! 


The compact unit illustrated is completely self-contained with 
oil tank and pump located directly over the press . . . utilizing the ad- 
vantages of short pipe lines. Automatic controls, mounted in front 
of pump, give the operator full visibility at all times. Controls operate 
rams successively within a single rigid box. There is no complex con- 
struction which means there is no need for specially-trained mainte- 
nance crews. 


Both two-ram and three-ram models are available with auto- 
matic controls or for manual manipulation. 


Logemann Bros. Co. have specialized in the production of scrap 
metal presses for sheet mills, stamping plants, scrap yards, and metal 
manufacturing plants of all types for nearly 75 years. Write for full 
information—please state the nature of your scrap and tonnage. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3164 W. Burleigh Street o Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 
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Sheets, Strip ... 


Sheet Prices, Page 113 
Automotive industry holds 
“key” to future availability of 
cold-rolled sheets 


Philadelphia — With the fourth 
quarter near at hand, increasing at- 
tention is being focused on the auto- 
motive industry. Any marked falling 
off in the final quarter in that direc- 
tion would have a broad effect, es- 
pecially in cold sheets. Yet, judging 
from the continued pressure from 
other directions for this particular 
product, a sharp dip in automotive 
requirements, which would soften up 
deliveries appreciably, is not being 
too widely contemplated. 

At present, most producers are 
booked up about as fully on cold 
sheets for the fourth quarter as they 
care to go. Several larger producers 
are on a consumer quota basis and all, 
it appears, are restricting their book- 
ings in one way or another. In gal- 
vanized sheets, this is also true, even 
though grain bin requirements are 
scheduled to sluff off in November. 
Enameling stock is being rationed 
by at least one producer. Demand is 
especially heavy from stove makers 
and more active than it was a few 
weeks ago from manufacturers of 
washing machines, refrigerators and 
certain other household appliances. 

Hot-rolled sheets are not under 
strong demand, with deliveries avail- 
able within four to five weeks. De- 
liveries on stainless and electrica! 
sheets also are not far extended, al- 
though in both of these products in- 
quiry has picked up recently; food 
processers and handlers are buying 
stainless on a definitely better scale, 
and more is going into building for 
trim and other decorative purpose. 
Some producers of silicon sheets re- 
port quite a spurt within the past 
two weeks, as electrical equipment 
manufacturers replenish inventories. 

Pittsburgh—-Pressure for sheet and 
strip shipments is heavy in antici- 
pation of a steel strike. Steel sheet 
sellers say business basically has been 
good and discount influence of a series 
of labor crises on sheet and strip 
buying. Backlogs in some cases are 
not shrinking. A major prodcer re- 
ports virtual “practical capacity” op- 
erations will be maintained as long 
as possible. Heaviest pressure is from 
automotive and appliance industries. 
Tightest sheet items continue to be 
cold-rolled and galvanized. An acute 
stringency in supply of these grades 
would be created by a _ prolonged 
steel strike. Shipments to Canada are 
heavier as some Canadian users seek 
to get the benefit of delivered costs 
more favorable than those which will 
apply when monetary adjustments 
are made. 

Chicago—Most mills are now com- 
pletely sold out for the remainder of 
the year on galvanized sheets and 
well into December on _ cold-rolled 
sheets. While some have not rein- 
stated a quota system on these prod- 
ucts, they are not taking orders for 
shipment beyond the first of the year. 
Pressure for shipment of . orders 
promised for September is intense in 
these products. Shipments of gal- 
vanized sheets to grain bin makers 
seem to be getting special attention 
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and most producers are able to meet 
promises to these interests. Consum- 
ers of cold-rolled indicate that mills 
generally have gotten farther and 
farther behind on shipment promises, 
some saying that four weeks late is 
about typical now for this product. 
Hot-rolled sheet capacity is well com- 
mitted through October, but buying 
of this product seems to have slack- 
ened. 

Cleveland Demand for hot and 
cold-rolled carbon sheets is strength- 
ening and as a result Republic Steel 
Corp.’s production of them is nearly 
sold out for the rest of this year. 
The strengthening results from con- 
tinued high consumption of the au- 
tomotive industry, re-entry into the 
market by companies such as appli- 
ance makers, which have experienced 
an upturn in business, and resump- 
tion of purchasing by consumers who 
had quit buying in anticipation of 
a steel price reduction. 

Republic’s output of galvanized and 
enameling sheets, which remain on 
quota, is booked up for the rest of 
the year. 

Hot-rolled carbon strip 5 inches and 
over in width is sold out for the rest 
of the year. Cold-rollers account for 
a large share of this demand. Hot- 
rolled carbon strip in narrower widths 
is still available for shipment in the 
last quarter. 

Increased strength in demand for 
silicon material continues. 

On shipments due them in Septem- 
ber, consumers have been pressing for 
delivery before a steel strike. 

Boston—Although improvement in 
flat-rolled steel demand is ascribed 
to depletion of inventory, there is 
also encouraging recovery in con- 
sumer manufacturing schedules and 
actual consumption. Any prolonged 
interruption in the flow of tonnage 
to ucers would halt this upward 
trend. 

Heavier ratio of orders is going to 
Pittsburgh and more distant mills 
due to filled or more extended sched- 
ules of nearby producers. This raises 
steel costs for some users. Carbon 
sheets delivered to Boston from Pitts- 
burgh cost consumers in freight $2.80 
per ton more than shipment by rail 
from Sparrows Point; $3.40, from 
Worcester; $3.00, from Providence; 
$3.40, from Hartford; $3.60, from 
Springfield. 

For automobile number plates, 
Massachusetts takes quotations Oct. 
5 on 1200 tons, 24-gage deep drawing 
cold-rolled sheets, 3912 by 96 in. 
Delivery is wanted in 100-ton lots 
monthly starting Nov. 10. 

Cincinnati — Mills are under in- 
creasing pressure for sheet deliveries 
and undoubtedly this development, in 
part, is based on anxiety lest labor 
troubles curtail future supplies. Book- 
ing of orders for fourth quarter is 
steady and in such volume that mills 
can exercise selection. Some of the 
buying is to bolster inventories, but 
district interests withhold any esti- 
mate of the proportion of total ton- 
nage so earmarked. 

Birmingham—There has been no 
material letup in demand for sheets, 
some grades remaining especially 
scarce. Demand for’ galvanized 
sheets is strong with output here 
sold out for the balance of the year. 
Strip, especially cotton ties, remains 
active. 


Plates... 


Plate Prices, Page 113 


Pittsburgh—_A general steel stri<e 
would affect many fabricating shops 
in this area. Interruption to present 
schedules on fabricated plate work 
would be disrupting to many sho)s 
just getting under satisfactory sche i- 
ules as steel plate deliveries cone 
through in good time and volume. 
Though the volume of new plate work 
is not showing an uptrend in the ex- 
perience of some shops, enough busi- 
ness is coming through to maintain 
backlogs running as much as eight 
months. By pushing mills, plate de- 
liveries are available in four to five 
weeks. In normal order procedure, 
deliveries are running about six 
weeks. If a general steel strike de- 
velops, unfilled tonnage would in- 
crease during the shutdown and mill 
delivery schedules accordingly set 
back. Moreover, some plate shops 
have just been able to get their own 
deliveries on a competitive footing. 
Delivery promises often have influ- 
enced contract awards. 

New York — Plate demand is 
sluggish, with the labor situation in 
coal and steel a factor. Some con- 
sumers are ordering ahead on the 
theory they might gain if there 
should be no prolonged disruption in 
the production of steel and that they 
would have little to lose in placing 
orders if a long steel tie-up is ex- 
perienced. However, many buyers 
who do not actually need steel at 
the moment are content to await de- 
velopments. They realize most plate 
mills have little tonnage on their 
books and that they probably would 
not have long to wait for shipments 
after resumption of production, 
should the mills actually close. 

Philadelphia—District plate mills 
are still having a tough battle ‘or 
tonnage. Most producers have little 
in the way of backlogs and are find- 
ing it difficult to sustain what they 
have. Requirements from producers 
of light fuel oil and heating equip- 
ment are nearing their peak, if they 
have not already passed it, and there 
is little life in any of the heavier con- 
suming lines. Most mills are quoting 
around three to four weeks, but can 
do better if pressed; they are being 
pressed considerably on orders for 
shipment because of the possibility of 
a <teel strike. Some business, under 
this pressure, has been booked and 
shipped within a week. 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., Newport News, Va., is 
low on a 23,000-ton diesel powered 
passenger ship. 

Boston—Slight seasonal improve- 
ment in demand for plates for fuel 
tanks and heating equipment has 
passed its peak, but miscellaneous 
industrial demand contributes _to- 
ward maintenance of volume. De- 
livery schedules with larger mills 
are more advanced than those main- 
tained by smaller units, November 
in one instance. Extremely narrow 
plates are exceptions and can _ be 
shipped in October. Other mills’ de- 
liveries range from two to four weeks 
and even less on truck lots. 

Substantial tonnage of plates for 


oil tanks ordered by Boston Edisor . 
Co., Weymouth, Mass., will be fab- | 


ricated by Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
Ichem, Pa. 
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Keeping the Navy “Ship Shape” with the 


=>. Dempster-Dumpster . . 





Shipyards, stations, and the men in Uncle Sam's 
Navy set a standard of cleanliness that is unsur- 
passed. Helping to maintain this high standard of 
Navy cleanliness is the Dempster-Dumpster System 
of materials handling . . . a system of quick pick- 
up of preloaded containers for hauling, dumping 
or moving materials. 


Exactly 10 years ago the Navy purchased its first 
Dempster-Dumpster equipment one truck 
hoisting unit with several containers. Now there 
are dozens of hoisting units and thousands of Demp- 
ster-Dumpster containers of many types at work 
keeping Navy yards and stations "ship shape." 
The sturdy steel foolproof and fireproof containers 
are placed at various places, such as barracks, mess 





halls, the docks and ship yards, wherever materials 
(solids or liquids) need be deposited immediately as 
they accumulate. A Dempster-Dumpster truck 
hoisting unit quickly picks-up each container when 
it is filled and hauls it to the disposal area. Con- 
tents are automatically dumped and container re- 
turned. 


If you have a materials handling problem demand- 
ing more cleanliness, more economy, and more effi- 
ciency, it will pay you to investigate the Dempster- 
Dumpster System—popularly used, not only by the 
armed forces, but by municipalities, leading in- 
dustrial plants, and by large and small institutions 


of all kinds. 


Photo above shows eleven hoisting units re 
cently delivered to the U. S. Navy. Various 
types of containers are shown in carrying 
positions. Photo at left shows a hoisting unit 
preparing to lift a 10 cu. yd. Flat Top con 
tainer, while another hoisting unit is dumping 
a 9 cu. yd. Trash and Rubbish Kolector type 
container All controls of unit are con 
veniently located at the driver's seat. One 
driver and one truck handles any number of 
containers regardless of types 
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MAKERS OF PRECISION PRODUCTION MACHINERY FOR NEARLY 


WiEILLIAMS-WHITE & Co. 





A WILLIAMS - WHITE machine for every 
forming, punching, shearing, rolling or 
pressing operation...... 

























Below: 500-Ton Hydrau- 
lic Gap Frame Press: 
Platen surface, 24 x % 
in.; Throat, 18 in.; Day- 
light opening, 30 In.; 


At right: 500-Ton Hy- Stroke, 24 in. 


draulic Housing Press 
Bed and ram area, 48 x 
48 in.; Daylight open- 
ing, 54 in.; Stroke, 36 
in.; Drawing speed, ad- 
justable; Hydro - pneu- 
matic die cushion. 


Below: 600-Ton Column 
Moving Up Hydraulic 
Press: Platen surface, 
42 x 60 in.; Daylight 
opening, 24 in.; Stroke, 
2 in 


At right: 200-Ton Hydraulic 
Bulldozer, with adjustable 
end lug. Die space, 36, 
48 and 60 in.:; Stroke, 24 
in. Foot button or treadle 
control. 


HE hydraulic machines shown above are representative 
of the equipment built by WILLIAMS-WHITE & CO. 


It is famous all over the world for quality and long service. 


When interested in machines similar to the ones illustrated, 
write us, giving as much information as possible and we will 


send complete specifications with no obligation on your part. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


100 YEARS 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 114 


Boston—Not since before the wi 
has supply of semifinished steel fi 
wire processing been so heavy. Nor 
integrated producers are now gettin: 
a sufficient tonnage of rods and in ; 
broader range of specifications. Buy 
ing is marked with more forwar | 
orders for November and Decembe 
but bulk of inquiry remains for near 
by shipment, indicating inroads hav 
been made on inventories. Mos 
users of specialties, including con 
sumers of mechanical springs an 
close spring wire, are more active in 
the market. 

Birmingham — All wire specifica 
tions remain relatively strong with 
extended warm and dry weather con 
tributing to the sustained agricul- 
tural demand. Barbed wire is some- 
what weaker, but most woven grades 
are strong. Nail supply is generally 
ample, but barely meets that for the 
more popular sizes. 


Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 113 


Chicago — Buying for immediate 
shipment reached fever pitch last 
week as some mills put on extra 
furnaces to try to satisfy the in- 
flated demand. Most producers main- 
tain that not all the pressure stems 
from the strike threat, metalworking 
operations generally appearing to be 
moving toward a higher rate. Steel 
bar sales, however, do not seem to 
be benefiting nearly as much from 
the upswing as certain other pro- 
ducts, notwithstanding the diver- 
sified nature of consumers of this 
item. In fact, one of the more op- 
timistic local producers who has 
stoutly maintained that customers, 
while slow to specify, will take up 
all open rolling capacity later this 
year, now is not so sure. Open 
capacity at and prompter delivery 
from certain other mills is starting 
to dampen his optimism. Cold-drawers 
are buying substantial tonnages as 
they try to build up stocks. 

New York—Carbon steel bar busi- 
ness is fairly well sustained, although 
there was some leveling off as the 
steel strike deadline of Sept. 25 ap- 
proached. Walkout at the coal mines 
also is retarding new orders, although 
consumers are attempting to get in 
as much tonnage as possible on orders 
already placed. 

Boston—Improvement in bar de- 
mand is limited to hot-rolled carbon 
stock. Buying is spotty with Octo- 
ber mill schedules open on numerous 
sizes and grades. Slump in cold- 
finished bar demand continues with 
production adversely affected. Alloys 
are available in two or three weeks. 
Bars are near the bottom of the list 
in recovery of most steel products. 
Excess inventories were heavier and 
more widely distributed. 

Philadelphia—Hot carbon bar spe- 
cifications are about holding their 
own, with mills reporting little 
change in backlogs. Most sellers can 
still accept business for shipment by 
the middle or third week in October. 
While alloy bars appear in slightly 
better demand, deliveries remain 
easy. 
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Machining of water wheel shaft—96” lathe. 


to your specifications 


















CsI NERATOR shafts . .. water wheel 


shafts... rotors... pinions ... reduction 






gears ... ship shafting, are only a few of 







the great variety of quality forgings regu- 

larly produced at the Homestead Works 

of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. 
For these, and many other jobs, we 






make the steel, we forge it, and, if desired, 





will machine it to your specifications. 
We cast ingots up to 110 inches in di- 






ameter. QOur facilities include the most 







modern heat-treating furnaces . . . hy- 
draulic presses of 2,000, 3,000, 7,000, and 
12,000-ton capacities . . . and all the 





necessary turning, boring, and planing 
equipment. 
\s for personnel, the men in our shop 







not only have long experience, but are 





generally recognized as authorities in the 
forging field. This combination of men 
and equipment is your assurance that 











oraine a cane tos vou will get the forging you want 
urning generator shatt—hi athe, ys 
‘ant it. We'd hike to talk 


exactly aS VOU & 






over your forging needs with you. There’s 





CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH & CHICAGO 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO, PACIFIC CCAST DISTRIBUTORS 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM, SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 





no obligation, of course. Why not get in 







touch with us at once? 







Commercial Forgings 
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EF FURNACE BRAZING 





AND FINISHING COSTS 


@ When it’s costly to make a part in one piece — 
make it from several pieces, brazed together. Brazing 
can save from 50 to 80% in material. The brazed 
piece will probably weigh less—be stronger — with- 
stand shock and vibration better, and wear longer. 
Brazing enables you to avoid costly die and tooling 
charges,—and since the finished pieces are discharged 
from the furnace uniformly bright, smooth and free 
from scale,— plating, lacquering, painting or other 
finishing costs are greatly reduced. Investigate the 
advantages of EF furnace brazing. Fully descriptive 
literature, complete with design suggestions, sent 
promptly. Write today. 


THE ELECTRIC FURNACE CO. 


GAS FIRED, OIL FIRED AND ELECTRIC FURNACES L; Ch e 
FOR ANY PROCESS. PRODUCT OR PRODUCTION pe! 





Structural Shapes .. . 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 113 
New York—Structural fabricato s 
generally look for a seasonal d- 
cline in business next quarter, e 
pecially in bridge work. This like'y 
trend will be accentuated in all lin: s 
of construction should there be any 
prolonged disruption in steel produc - 
tion due to the coal or steel labor 


| controversy, or both. Actually there 


/' | is a definite slowing up in inquiry 


| due to the uncertain labor outlook 





Once current labor controversies 
have been settled and depressing 
seasonal influences have passed, a 
substantial spurt in construction 
work is expected. Most fabricators 
look for an unusually active market 
next spring, in view of the many siza- 
ble projects under consideration. On: 
large program in prospect involves a 
New Jersey turnpike requiring an 
estimated 100,000 tons of structural 
steel, much of it in northern New 
Jersey, where three large high leve! 
bridges are under contemplation. 
Some look for this work to become 
active during the first half of next 
year. A large pier program also is 
shaping up for the city of New York, 
to say nothing of several large office 
buildings and apartments. 

Philadelphia—Shape deliveries on 
the standard sections remain around 
three to four weeks, with much de- 
pending on the cycle of rollings. 
Wide flange sections are available for 
late October and early November. 
Although some sizable public work is 


| due for opening this week, notably 


state bridge construction in western 
Pennsylvania, current orders are 


| spotty. 


Boston — Inquiry for fabricated 


| structural steel in excess of 100 tons 


is limited largely to public works 
with bridges predominating. Two 


| spans, Vermont, aggregate 1200 tons, 


contractor’s letting, while contract 
1 for these three bridges, Olneyville 
cutoff, Providence, R. IL, takes 636 
tons. Contracts placed include 1135 
tons, viaduct and approaches, Water- 
bury, Conn. 

Standard structural plain material 
supply has eased to a point where 
chipments are possible in three to 
four weeks. The fair volume of small- 
lot work being booked by district 
fabricating shops is insufficient to 
prevent shrinking order backlogs. 

Pittsburgh—Fabricating shops here 
are getting a sustained volume of 
business. Backlogs in some instances 
have been whittled down ag struc- 
tural deliveries have improved. A 
general steel strike would reverse 
this situation. In fact, most fabricat- 
ing shops here expect to be shut 
down in event of a strike in the 
basic steel industry. A strike threat, 
however, has not been a direct in- 
firence on structural activity. Sea- 
sonal decline in structural markets 
has not yet set in but is expected 
possibly late in October or early No- 
vember, If a steel strike develops, 
seasonal influences will be minimized 
when resumption of steelmaking and 
fabricating is possible. Most of the 
recent new work has been for bridges 
on highway projects. Considerable 
volume of such work is in the offing 
in connection with extensions on 
Pennsylvania turnpike. 

Seattle—Local fabricating plants 


| report business slow, new orders be- 
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Courtesy Hyscore Arms Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Does This Tubing Idea Hit Your Target? 


your 


Seamless and Welded Mechanical Tubing * Aircraft, Con- 
denser and Pressure Tubes ° Stainless Tubing, Seamless 
and Welded © Stainless Pipe, Valves and Fittings 


Aiming for an inventory reduction . . . lower production 
costs ... or a sales edge on competition? Try sighting 
along the tubing idea in this target pistol. 

This airgun is accurate within a 34” bulls-eye on a 
20’ test range. It is powered by a hardened piston which, 
in only a 2” stroke, develops enough energy to slam a .22 
cal. pellet through a 33” pine board. 

Note the ingenious design . . . how the entire gun bar- 
rel, from piston chamber to gunsight, is cold-swaged 
from a single piece of seamless steel tubing—a con- 
siderable saving over composite construction. The barrel 
tubing is supplied by Frasse with a special I. D. cylinder 
finish, to close tolerances—and prevides a leakless air- 
seal for the piston—without the expense of further ma- 
chining. Completion of the barrel requires 15 separate 
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NEW! For Stainless Pipe and Tube Users! 


fabricating operations, from swaging and broaching 
through milling and threading—an exacting application 
made possible only with quality tubing and engineer- 
ing teamwork. 

Frasse, a leading distributor of steel tubing, stocks a 
wide range of immediately available carbon, alloy and 
stainless analyses to work from. But equally available, 
and equally useful, are Frasse engineering facilities to 
help you use tubing to your economical advantage. Call 
Peter A. FRASSE and Co., Inc., 17 Grand St., New 
York 13, N. Y. (Walker 5-2200) * 3911 Wissahickon 
Ave., Philadelphia 29, Pa. (Baldwin 9-9900) * 50 Ex- 
change St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. (Washington 2000) + Jersey 
City « Syracuse * Hartford * Rochester * Baltimore 





This new 24 page Frasse manual is brimful 
of useful data on stainless steel tubular 
products. Includes type characteristics, phys- 
ical properties, fabricating data, tolerances, 
standard finishes, corrosion resistance, and 
similar essential information. Invaluable for 
reference if you’re working with stainless 
tube or pipe. Send the coupon for your free 
copy today. 





Peter A. Frasse and Co., Inc. 37) 
17 Grand Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me a complimentary copy of your new hand- 


book on stainless steel, pipe and tubing. 
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YOU CAN SEE THE DIFFERENCE 
IN HOOVER HONED RACEWAYS 


The photographs reproduced at 
the right are magnified one hun- 
dred times, so that you can see the 
difference between ground, pol- 
ished and honed raceways. Hoover 
is America’s only ball bearing 
with honed raceways. The process 


and the special machines for the Td 


honing operation, are exclusive, 
patented, Hoover developments. ie 
Hoover honing goes far beyond | | 
grinding and polishing to pro- 4 
duce a surface that represents the 
closest approach to absolute per- 
fection obtainable on a commer- 

cial basis. 





HONED RACEWAY FEATURES 


Summed up Hoover honing provides 
the following results . . . 


1. Extreme quietness. 
2. Increased load capacity. 
3. Extended life. 
4. Reduced end play (axial 
displacement). 
5. Reduced radial displacement; 
6. Permanence of fit up. 
7. Increased resistance to 
Brinneling. 
8. Uniformity of fit up. 
9. Freedom from vibration. 
10. Perfection of dynamic balance, 


HOOVER 


AMERICA’S ONLY BALL BEARING 





WITH HONED RACEWAYS 


HOOVER BALL AND BEARING CO.; 
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GROUND RACEWAY SURFACE 


(Photographed at 100 Magnifications) 





























POLISHED RACEWAY SURFACE 


(Photographed at 100 Magnifications) 





HONED RACEWAY SURFACE 


(Photographed at 100 Magnifications) 


A request on your Letterhead will bring 
@ copy of the Hoover Engineering Manua. 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 





ing confined to small tonnages. Or 
der backlogs are shrinking rapid 
and additional jobs are sought. Com 
petition is increasing. 

Several sizable projects are pend 
ing, the largest being 1275 tons fo 
a Bureau of Roads bridge near Coeu 
d’alene, Idaho, for which the genera 
contract has been placed. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 113 


Seattle—Demand for reinforcing 
bars is tapering, small tonnages pre- 
dominating. Mills are cutting into 
order backlogs. 

Northwest Steel Rolling Mills Inc., 
announces it will begin producing 
hot-rolled strip and flats, 2 in. and 
under, in the fourth quarter and by 
the first quarter 1950 will be pre- 
pared to roll 1 x 4 in. flats. Hereto- 
fore, operations have been confined 
to bars and angles. 

This plant is supplying 100 tons 
reinforcing for the University of 
Washington art school. 

Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle, has booked several 
hundred tons for various construc- 
tion projects in the immediate area. 

Birmingham—Demand for reinforc- 
ing bars is strong. Considerable 
amount of this type construction is 
under way, along with bridge and 
highway repair work. 


Alloy Steel... 


Alloy Steel Prices, Page 115 

Cleveland — Republic Steel Corp. 
has put on an additional open hearth 
and an electric furnace at its alloy 
steel producing plant at Canton, O. 
The company’s alloy steel melting 
facilities at Massillon, O., remain 
closed. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 114 


Pittsburgh—Tin plate orders for 
the first half of November are in 
good volume at some mills. This 
business is not influenced by the steel 
labor crisis. Most users are well pro- 
tected against a strike contingency, 
having laid in good stocks prior to 
the previous crises last July and 
Sept. 14, 

Demand for black plate is heavy 
in some instances as a result of im- 
proved activity in the refrigerator 
manufacturing field. Black plate (for 
tinning) shipments to Canada are 
spurting, the understanding here be- 
ing that Canadian users would benefit 
in lower delivered costs on material 
received before the end of September 
when adjustments in monetary values 
will become effective. 

Hot-dipped tin plate for export is 
picking up in one instance, but ex- 
port volume as a whole is maintain- 
ing a dull pace. Whether devaluation 
of the British pound sterling will cut 
into American exports of tin plate 
will depend upon the extent of tin 
plate production in Great Britain. 
Some sources believe demand from 
Britain’s “normal’ export markets 
should take care of its tin plate pro- 
duction in excess over home require- 
ments. 

Curtailed output of tin mill items 
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“Above everything 
it’s reward for 
dndividual initiative 
and enterprise” 


“It's our government 
of the people by 
the people for 


“It's labor's right 
to organize and 
bargain with its 


“It's know-how and 
our ability to 
invent things" 





Dia you ever stop to think that 
there never has been—and probably 
never will be—another country just 
like America, or as strong as Amer- 
ica? And have you ever noticed that 
—even here—there is seldom agree- 
ment as to why America is strong? 
What is the answer? 

‘The answer seems to be that 70 ove 
quality ever completely describes or 
defines America. We're strong be- 
cause we enjoy the most unique 


Approved for the 
PUBLIC POLICY COMMITTEE 
of the Advertising Council 
by 
EVANS CLARK, 
Executive Director, Twentieth Century Fund 
BORIS SHISHKIN, 
Economist, American Federation of Labor 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN, 


Formerly President, Studebaker Corp. 


Published in the Public Interest by: 
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“More than machines 
it's our philosophy of “Free markets 
more goods of better and competition 
quality at lower costs made America 
plus higher wages” 


“It's our right to 
choose the work 
we like” 


“It's the machine 
which multiplies 
production” 





HAVE THEY CAUGHT THE SECRET OF 
AMERICA’S GREATNESS? 


“It's our willingness 
to invest money in 
new undertakings* 


Yes, each one ts right 
about the U.S. Way... 


but only partly ri ght at best! 


combination of qualities that keep a together to produce more and more 


nation strong and productive of any for every hour we work. Teamwork 
country on earth. to produce better has usually brought 
But we have only just begun. We us higher wages, shorter hours, better 
still have our faults which we'll have 
to correct. We still have sharp ups One. 

The U.S. Way can mean a better 


way of life for all of us. Guard it— 


quality and more happiness for every- 


and downs in prices and jobs. Yet our 
system has brought more benefits to 
more people than any other system — improve it. It’s your future. 
ever devised. 


THE BETTER WE PRODUCE 
THE BETTER WE LIVE 


We can overcome these faults, go 
on to greater heights—if we all pull 


COSCO SSHSSSSEHSES SESH ESSSSSHESSH SHOES EHESEHEEEESEEEEEHHEEEEESEEEEHEEEHEHEEHEEHOEEEEE 


FREE 


Send for this | 


world’s highest standard of living ¢ 
Why we take progress for granted * 
How mass production began ¢ How 
we have been able to raise wages and 






ry 


h  AHE 
MIRAC) 
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ee 


| : I horten working hours ¢ Why more 

I ft jiAVER hi ' . af 4 ir 
valuable bookle MERION) Americans have jobs than ever before 
today! ee ¢ Why the mainspring of our system is 


productivity ¢ How a still better living 
can be had for all. 

MAIL THE COUPON to Public Policy 
Committee, The Advertising Council, 
Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 19, 
New York. 


Approved by representatives of 
Management, Labor and the Public 


In words and picture, it tells you 

¢ How our U.S. Economic System 
started ¢ Why Americans enjoy the 
Name 


Address _ 








Occupation __ 
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OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE. ROUNDS, SQUARES, FLATS, HEXAGONS, OCTAGONS 
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- ++ an exceptionally adaptable alloy steel 


HY-TEN “B” No. 2 alloy steel combines a high degree 
of strength, toughness, and fine wearing qualities with ex- 
ceptional free-cutting properties in the natural rolled condi- 
tion. Think of the economies afforded through the elimination 
of costs and delays of annealing. This adaptable alloy steel 
works cleanly and freely — prevents clogging in boring and 
deep hole drilling. While customarily used in the as-rolled 
condition, “B” No. 2 is often oil tempered with excellent 
results. 


HY-TEN “B” No. 2 is ideally suited to such applications 
as tool and die bodies, spindles, shafts, shanks, gears, pin- 
ions, racks, worms and lead and feed screws. 


WL steels are metallurgically constant. This guarantees 
uniformity of chemistry, grain size, hardenability— thus eli- 
minating costly changes in heat treating specifications. 







Write today for your FREE COPY of the 
Wheelock, Lovejoy Data Book. It contains com- 
plete technical information on grades, applica- 
tions, physical properties, tests, heat treating, etc. 





WHEELOCK, 
LOVEJO AUG Warehouse Serie 


pen ee tg + CLEVELAND 
‘ . . CHICAGO + HILLSIDE, N.J. 
131 Sidney St., Cambridge 39, Mass. Siticors | RIMISIDE. N.J 






CINCINNATI 
In Canada 
SANDERSON-NEWBOULD, LTD., MONTREAL 
AJAX DISTRIBUTING CO., LTD., TORONTO 





and AISI 
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during fourth quarter will result fro: 
changeover to speedier operations a 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp 
Gary, Ind., works. 


Pig lron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 112 


Pittsburgh—Merchant pig iron de 
mand prior to the steel labor crisi: 
had turned up sharply in some in 
stances. Though some soft spots re 
main in foundry pig iron demand 
merchant producers are enjoying fair- 
ly good business. Bright spots in the 
market have been increased require- 
ments from the automotive and 
plumbing and heating industries. 

Considerable foundry iron continues 
to be shipped out of this district on 
special contract to General Motors 
Corp. Foundries depending upon the 
steel industry, tool steel makers and 
ingot mold manufacturers are not 
faring too well. Demand for mine 
castings and railroad equipment cast- 
ings also continues slow. Jobbing 
foundry volume this year is off about 
60 per cent, according to rough trade 
estimates. 

A general steel strike would likely 
halt all merchant pig iron production 
in this area, since all producers are 
covered by wage contracts with the 
CIO-USW. The several threats of a 
steel strike have stimulated pig iron 
shipments to the more active con- 
sumers, and some blast furnace 
stocks, which earlier in the year had 
assumed impressive proportions, have 
been sharply reduced. Hence, a steel 
strike halting iron output would 
create a supply stringency in short 
order. 

Some steel company stacks were 
being prepared for banking early last 
week. Wheeling Steel Corp. last 
Tuesday reported one stack already 
banked, with another scheduled to 
go down by the end of the week. These 
curtailments were laid to the coal 
mine shutdown which has made coal 
conservation necessary. 


New York—Pig iron specifications 
have been steadily on the upgrade so 
far this month, partly because of 
somewhat heavier requirements and 
partly because of the threat of labor 
troubles in coal and steel. What the 
trend will be over the remainder of 
this month depends a whole lot on 
what final action is taken in the steel 
controversy. Suspension in coal pro- 
duction is not expected to have an im- 
mediate effect on pig iron output, 
although there is extra buying for 
protective purposes. 

Philadelphia—-Demand for foundry 
iron this month is showing definite 
improvement over August. This is a 
seasonal trend, although the menac- 
ing labor outlook, not only in steel 
but in coal, has tended to stimulate 
business. 

Buffalo—Demand for merchant iron 
holds around the best level of the 
year as blast furnace operations be- 
gin to fall in preparation for a threat- 
ened steel strike. Sellers report the 
marked improvement in demand is 
attributed only in part to buying in 
anticipation of labor trouble. At 
least two furnaces are slated to be 
added to the active list when the 
strike threat ends. Bethlehem 
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knoeked off one furnace early in the 
week and also pared coke oven out- 
put. 

Chicago—Sellers are being stormed 
with calls from customers who sud- 
denly find they are fresh out of pig 
iron and coke. Several, with de- 
livery promised for October, are try- 
ing to enlarge stocks and are being 
refused immediate shipment. Under 
present conditions, no one is able to 
say with certainty what actual de- 
mand is. Foundry operations on the 
whole appear to be moderately im- 
proved but the number of melting 
shops which are working at a re- 
duced rate still appears larger than 
those which have returned to a nor- 
mal work-week. Indications are that, 
if a steel strike is averted, many 
foundries will be out of the pig iron 
market for a prolonged period; ‘f 
there is a strike, iron supply will 
be ample except for a very long shut- 
down. Coke demand, given impetus 
by the coal strike and threat of a 
steel strike, is probably more exag- 
gerated than that for iron. 

Cincinnati — Foundry operations 
have developed marked gains since 
the low point in July, although this 
is not fully reflected by the volume 
of pig iron buying. Shipments are 
steady at a level higher than last 
summer, but a considerable part of 
the present melt is based on pig iron 
and scrap inventories. Caution in 
production earlier in the year on 
heating equipment is the explanation 
for an unexpected upturn now in 
that item. 

Birmingham—Improvement in pig 
iron continues with shipments in 
September considerably ahead of 
those in August, the best month since 
May. There has been considerable 
buying against the possibility of a 
steel strike and as a result of the 
coal strike. 


Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 116 


Cleveland—Stocks of iron ore con- 
tinue to accumulate rapidly as ship- 
ments are maintained at a high rate 
while consumption is on a curtailed 
basis. On Sept. 1, total stocks of 
Lake Superior iron ore amounted to 
40,811,232 tons compared with 35,- 
063,647 tons a month earlier and 
37,080,989 tons a year ago, according 
to the Lake Superior Iron Ore Asso- 
ciation, this city. Of the Sept. 1 
total, 34,361,530 tons were at fur- 
naces and 4,727,560 tons on Lake 
Erie docks in the United States and 
1,722,142 tons at furnaces in Canada. 


Consumption of Lake Superior iron 
ore increased during August to 5,- 
711,208 tons from 5,258,321 tons in 
July and compared with 7,036,135 
tons in August, 1948. Total for the 
first eight months amounts to 54,134,- 
295 tons against 51,856,701 tons in 
the like period a year ago. 

A net gain of one blast furnace 
was made in the number in blast on 
Sept. 1 in the United States, bring- 
ing the total to 143 against 142 on 
Aug. 1 and comparing with 180 on 
Sept. 1, 1948. On Sept. 1, 50 blast 
furnaces were idle in the United 
States and 2 in Canada. 
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HELICAL SPEED REDUCERS 





a by Horsburgh s Sea 
LEAD THE PARADE FOR ECONOMY 


@ It’s a two-way saving on Horsburgh & Scott 
Helical Speed Reducers: 
1. Simplicity of design lowers the cost of manufac- 
ture and assembly. 
2. Rugged construction, finest materials and pre- 
cision manufacture, minimize maintenance. 

These features are your guarantee of better 
built speed reducers that are economical in first 


cost and throughout their long life. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


U.S.A. 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE °* CLEVELAND 14, OHIO, 
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Scrap ... 


Extension of steel strike truce 
curtails buying of heavy melt- 
ing grades 


Scrap Prices, Page 120 


Pittsburgh—Extension in the steel 
strike truce to Oct. 1 has placed scrap 
trading here in a state of watchful 
suspension. Buying activity has sub- 
sided in the heavy melting grades, 
which remain nominally unchanged 
at $30 for No. 1 and $28 for No. 2. 
Until the steel pension issue is cleared 
up, scrap interests here look for no 
important buying in the open-hearth 
grades. 

Interest in blast furnace scrap is 
sharpening as operators endeavor to 
conserve fuel by using more turnings. 
Crushers have advanced their buying 
prices about $2 a ton for machine 
shop turnings and mixed borings and 
turnings to $20, delivered. Short 
turnings are proportionately higher 
at $22. Other turnings are sym- 
pathetically stronger. With No. 1 
heavy melting steel at $30, the pres- 
ent price of $22 for short turnings is 
still out of line with “normal” dif- 
ferential. Under OPA, the spread 
between those grades was only $3 a 
ton. If demand from blast furnaces 
shows any stamina, some _ sources 
here look for further advances in 
turnings. 

Industrial scrap lists continue to 
carry heavy offerings. The late:t 
automobile company lists are par- 
ticularly heavy. 

Cast grades are nominally un- 
changed, but are still firm. 

Philadelphia—Despite the threat- 
ening labor outlook in steel, the un- 
dertone in steel mill scrap continues 
strong. There has been some mill 
buying at $25.00 delivered, for No. 1 
heavy melting and on a somewhat 
larger scale than a couple of weeks 
or £o ago. 

Currency devaluation abroad has 
tended to whet further interest in 
foreign scrap, particularly in view 
of the continued strong tone in the 
domestic market. 

Machine shop turnings are higher 
at $17.00-$18.00; short shovel turn- 
ings, at $18-$19; mixed borings and 
turnings, at $16-$17. Bar crop and 
plate and punchings and plate scrap 
are up $1.50 to $27.00-$28.00, deliv- 
ered. Cut structurals are higher at 
$26-$27; electric furnace bundles io 
$25-$25.50. Heavy turnings are now 
$25.00, delivered; No. 1 chemical 
borings, $23-$24. 

Leading pipe mills have closed on 
No. 1 cupola cast at $38, delivered, 
with a fair amount of tonnage coming 
out at that figure. Should the labor 
controversies in coal and steel reach 
early peaceful settlement, this price 
may mark the peak for the time 
being. No. 1 machinery cast is higher 
at $39; charging box cast and heavy 
breakable, at $35-$36. Unstripped 
motor blocks are higher at $33; clean 
auto cact, at $39; and No. 1 wheels 
at $38-$39. Mark malleable nominal. 

New York—Brokers’ buying prices 
for No. 1 heavy melting steel are un- 
changed at $18.50, f.o.b. shipping 
point. No. 2 is slightly higher at 
$17, with No. 1 busheling, No. 1 
bundles and No. 2 bundles unchanged. 
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Service 
you Il like 


It’s a difficult thing to put 
into words . . . but easy to 
prove. Next time you need 
tubular or split rivets, “buy 
American,” as so many lead- 
ing manufacturers do. See 
if you don’t find us the kind 
of source you like — ready, 
willing and able to supply 
exactly what you want, 


when you want it. 
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Tubular and Split Rivets 
... of all metals .. . for 
all industrial applications. 
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Machine shop turnings and mixed 
porings and turnings are higher at 
$10-$11; short shovel turnings are 
$11-$12. Punchings and plate scrap 
and cut structurals are up $2 a ton 
to $22-$23; electric furnace bundles 
have advanced to $21. 

While there has been some mill 
buying of heavy melting steel, most 
consumers are moving cautiously. In 
the Pittsburgh area, some shipments 
are held up by consumers because of 
the possibility of a strike. No such 
action has been taken on shipments 
into eastern Pennsylvania. 

Brokers have sharply increased 
their prices on No. 1 cupola cast to 
$31-$32, fob shipping point; No. 1 
machinery, to $33; unstripped motor 
blocks, to $27. Charging box and 
heavy breakable cast have advanced 
more modestly to a range of $26-$27. 

Boston—Heavy melting steel scrap 
is stronger on buying by brokers; 
consumer demand is lagging. Yards 
are reluctant to sell at current prices 
and when in position to hold onto 
tonnage are inclined to do so. Prices 
on cast grades are firm, but demand 
is limited. Inventories are still 
ample in many instances to cover 
the current level of melt for some 
time. Steelworks operations are off 
again, about 10 points, and district 
consumers of scrap for steelmaking 
show only slight interest in making 
commitments. 

Cleveland —- Small-scale buying of 
No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap at 
$31 a ton by consumers in the Ma- 
honing Valley has influenced a rise in 
quotations at Cleveland for steelmak- 
ing, blast furnace and foundry grades. 
Cleveland quotation on No. 1 heavy 
melting steel is $26.50 nominal, which 
means it would not be unexpected if 
a price a dollar a ton above that 
would be paid if a sale were made. 
Cleveland quotations last week were 
up $1.50 a ton on open-hearth and 
electric furnace grades and up $1 on 
blast furnace and foundry grades. 
These increases were largely re- 
sponses to price strength in the Val- 
ley, not local demand. 

Quotations in the Valley were up $1 
to $1.50. 

Uncertainties arising from steel la- 
bor negotiations have been an impor- 
tant factor in deterring scrap pur- 
chases by mills. 

Buffalo—Firm bids and price in- 
creases of $1.50 to $3 dominate the 
scrap market, despite threatening 
labor developments in the steel in- 
dustry. One of the leading mill con- 
sumers broke a six-week stalemate in 
steelmaking items with purchases 
aggregating about 12,000 tons. The 
sale included No. 2 heavy melting at 
$26, up $2; No. 1 bundles at $28, up 
$3; No. 2 bundles at $24.50, up $2.50, 
and short shoveling turnings at $22, 
up $3. Although leading buyers of 
No. 1 heavy melting remain on the 
sidelines pending clarification of the 
labor picture, offerings of the item 
are available at $28. Additional sales 
are being made in cast items at un- 
changed prices. 

Chicago — While reports of higher 
prices for steelmaking scrap still are 
prevalent, purchase last week of No. 
1 heavy melting steel by a local mill 
at $27 affirmed quotations of the pre- 
vious week which were based on ap- 
praisal of the market situation. Brok- 
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ers are covering this purchase at $26. 
Some industrial scrap is bringing as 
high as $2 and $3 over the district 
mill’s buying price, although less of 
this kind of deal is evident as un- 
sold scrap stocks mount and more 
caution is displayed. Traders are ex- 
tremely sensitive to progress in the 
steel labor dispute. President Tru- 
man’s request for an extension of 
the truce raised their hopes that mills 
here would not find it necessary to 
embargo scrap aS was necessary in 
some eastern districts in midweek. 
Railroad scrap continues to command 
a disproportionately high price to 
dealer and other industrial grades. 
This situation has dealers especially 
upset, claiming that much of their 
material, which remains in limited 


how to stop heat 


from raising the roof 





demand, is as good in quality. 

Detroit—Scrap market is becalmed 
while buyers and sellers wait to see 
what is going to happen in the steel 
labor dispute. Sentiment is notice- 
ably weaker, although in the absence 
of cales this is not reflected in price 
quotations. It is felt in some quar- 
ters that if a steel strike is avoided, 
the market will resume its upward 
movement. Automotive lists of pro- 
duction scrap are now being issued, 
many of them scheduled for closing 
Tuesday. They are uniformly in high 
volume. 

Cincinnati—Scrap prices are higher 
Increases in bids on railroad lists 
have had an influence in strengthen- 
ing the entire market in spite of 
rather meager mill buying. More 


Arches can be insulated, as 
shown here, or air cooled. Note 
the corner joint and the pendu- 
lum-hook supports. 
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A cross section showing offset tile bs 

and prong-type supporting casting. RS 
@ Unit-suspended arches—air-tight and trouble-free— Se 
complete the B-L design for efficient industrial furnace ie 
enclosures. 
Arches are similar to walls. Offset tile are suspended on 
castings which in turn are supported by pendulum hooks Re 
on structural steel. Units move at will. ‘’Ganged up” load- = 
ing (which results in thrusts against side walls and result- BS 
ing cracks in the arch) is not possible. Air stays out, heat 53 
stays in—repairs are simple. Arches permit flexibility: be 
design contours can be followed easily, providing better P 
distribution of hot gases and increased reflected radiant ee 
energy. Too, any furnace can be spanned with an arch Se 
of uniform thickness. : 
When repairs are necessary, only worn tile need be re- 
moved; adjacent areas are left undisturbed. Long, costly v oy 





shutdowns for full arch replacement are not necessary. 


Furnaces get back on the line — fast. 


More Information? it your problem is an enclosure for a boiler, an oil still 
or a vessel lining, a drier, kiln, or metallurgical furnace — call our representative, 





or write us today. 


PIONEERS OF SUSPENDED CONSTRUCTION FOR INDUSTRIAL 


FURNACE ENCLOSURES... 


BIGELOW 


BIGELOW-LIPTAK 


Unit-Suspended Wallet Anchco 








SUBSIDIARY OF A. P. GREEN FIRE BRICK CO 


CURTIS BUILDING ¢ DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


IN CANADA 


BIGELOW-LIPTAK OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Accurate Springs 


Cost conscious purchasing 
agents, engineers and produc- 
tion men examining their 
sources of supply will do well 
to consider Accurate as a source 
for springs, wire forms and 
small stampings. We at Accu- 
rate have an enviable record of 
saving money for our custom- 
ers. Our production “know- 
how” is backed by a modern 
plant equipped with the very 
latest cost-cutting springmak- 
ing machines to produce uni- 
formly accurate components 
for your product. 

We would welcome the op- 
portunity to show you what we 
have done for others and what 
we can do for you. Give us a 
ring or write us today. 
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COST CONSCIOUS QUALITY 
Since 1930 
ACCURATE SPRING MFG. CO. 


3823 W. Lake St. * Chicago 24, Ill. 
Springs, Wire Forms, Hampings 
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foundry inquiries are reported, al- 
though it is possible the higher prices 
now being asked for scrap will mean 
a return to larger proportion of pig 
iron in the melt. Some scrap dealers 
are building stocks on speculation. 
Seattle—In view of the uncertain 
trade outlook, mills are accepting 
only shipments of ccrap en _ route, 


instructing that new commitments | 


be held up. Receipts are under cur- 
rent consumption, stockpiles supply- 
ing the balance. Plans are in line 
with a possible mill shutdown. Scrap 
prices are firm and unchanged. 


Warehouse ... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 116 

Philadelphia—More jobbers here 
are extending their free delivery area, 
with some contemplating an increase 
in their cartage extras. One dis- 
tributor has in mind an increase of 
10 cents which would increase the 
jobber’s city prices by that amount 
and would broaden the differential 
between city and country prices to 
25 cents per hundred pounds, against 
15 cents as at present. 

September business is showing im- 
provement over that of August. This 
may be due in part to the menacing 
labor situation in steel, but is as- 
cribed more generally to seasonal in- 
fluences. September normally is a 
better month than August. Most 
jobbers regard stocks as being suf- 
ficient to meet any early strike con- 
tingency in the steel industry. Cold 
drawn bars are now at a flat 6.11c 
for city and 5.96c for country. This 
reflects the latest freight increase. 

Pittsburgh—Demand out of ware- 
house last week was exceptionally 
brisk as many buyers sought to forti- 
fy their stocks in anticipation of a 
steel strike. If a general mill shut- 
down occurs, some jobbers expect 
to be stripped of popular sizes of 
staple items within a few days. One 
warehouse here reported sell-outs of 
a few sizes of hot-rolled flats as pre- 
strike demand developed. Despite re- 
ports from the East that warehouses 
there were planning to discourage 
“raids” on their stocks by users nor- 
mally buying from the mills, there 
is no indication here that a similar 
mood is prevalent. 

Seattle—Uncertainty due to threat 
of a national steel strike is not stim- 
ulating jobbing sales except in a few 
instances where consumers are short 
and require immediate delivery. The 
galvanized sheet situation continues 
a bottleneck with demand insistent 
and mills unable to make satisfac- 
tory deliveries. 

Cincinnati—Warehouse steel sales 
continue more brisk than in July or 
August, with some of the ordering 
and considerable inquiry due directly 
to unsettled labor conditions in steel 
and coal. Stocks are complete, with 
the exception of galvanized sheets. 
Some adjustments are anticipated 
soon to reflect the latest freight in- 
creases. 

Birmingham — Warehouse business 
is holding to the gains registered over 
the past several months. Maintenance 
work is accounting for a substantial 
part of warehouse tonnage. Stocks 
generally continue to show improve- 
ment. 





When you have a READING CRANE 
installed in your plant, you get a crane 
CUSTOM-BUILT to meet your specific 
materials handling operation—at no 
added engineering cost! 


Known as UNIT DESIGN, this unique 
method of crane construction reduces 
your costs in 2 ways. 


LOWERS FIRST COST — Because 
READING CRANES offer you a 
choice of several interchangeable 
motor, control and hoisting units, 
you buy no “extras” to solve spec- 
ial handling problems. 


oO REDUCES MAINTENANCE COSTS 
—All of the operating parts in a 
READING CRANE are easily ac- 
cessible for overhaul or repair. The 
UNIT DESIGN feature makes it pos- 
sible to remove any one unit with- 
out expensive “breaking down” of 
other units. 


See your distributor for information on 
how you can get a READING CRANE 
“tailor made” to your own specifica- 
tions. Drop us a line for your free 
copy of “The Why and How of Faster 
Production.” 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORPORATION 
2102 ADAMS ST., READING, PA. 


CHAIN HOISTS @ ELECTRIC HOISTS 
OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 


READING | 
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ae NEW BUSINESS 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 116 


pittsburgh—-The coke market is 
active. With the three-day mine week, 
which had virtually reduced to a 
trickle beehive furnace coke output, 
| culminating in a general mine shut- 
“ jown, a scramble to pick up any kind 
of coke offered has developed. Con- 
siderable tonnage of spot furnace 
coke has been absorbed. 

Demand for foundry coke has been 
less active, but consumers are show- 
ing more interest than previously . 
jue to the stringency in coal. 

A steel strike would put a damper 
on the coke market in short order. 
By-product oven operations would be 
halted in many instances should steel 
mills go down. Even if a steel shut- ‘ 
down is averted, the coal mine strike i 
may be expected to take its steady ‘i 
toll on metallurgical coking coal in- rs a n a i & S Cc r G p a Ss t er— ra a s ter 
ventories. These stocks are still 
heavy in this district, with the aver- This Burro is handling scrap faster and 
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ful draw bar pull (7500 Ibs.) and fast 


age said to run about 45 days at least. easier because it moved itself and sev- travel speeds (up to 22 MPH) make 
eral cars to the job quickly—and them efficient switch engines too—you 
0 started work without delay. Burros can spot cars where and when you 
Bolts, Nuts aft asa equipped with magnet, clamshell buck- | want them at a moment's no- 
et, dragline bucket, tongs or hooks are tice. There's no waiting 
; y = saving time and money on many jobs time when a Burro is 
New York — While bolt and nut in Peale type of ma etl Their ioe on your track. 


order backlogs continue to. shrink, 
demand is heavier for manufactured 
assemblies and building construction. 
Needs of the latter are best since 
spring. Export business is slack, due 
to shortage of dollars abroad. In a 
few instances buyers are able to get 
dollar priorities from their govern- CULLEN-FRIESTEDT CO. 
: ments because of the general impor- 1308 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 
| tance of the work for which the ma- 
; terial is intended. 

Backlogs at eastern bolt and nut 
plants average around four weeks. 
Operations generally are on a single 
turn. Prices are steady. 
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so‘ler tube producers include Babcock & Wil 
x Tube Co., National Tube Co., Globe Ster! 
Tubes Co., Pacific Tube Co., Pittsburgh Steel 
Co republic Steel Corp., Standard Tube Co 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 

1135 tons, viaduct and approaches, Waterbury 
Expressway, Waterbury, Conn to Bethle 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Monroe & 
Langstroth, North Attleboro, Mass., general 
‘ontractor; also 4800 linear feet steel piling 
126 tons, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

00 tons or more, 11 lower gate leaves and 
ther equipment, McNary dam _ apillway 
Columbia river, by U. S. Engineer, Walla 
Walla, Wash., to Willamette Iron & Steel 
Co., Portland, Oreg. 


5 tons, factory, American Can Co., Mary- 

land, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem 

- AND WIRE COMPANY, INC 
is0 tons, addition, National Brewery Co., WORCESTER 1 » MASS. 

Baltimore, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- : . . 

ichem. Pa. New York Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit Akron Chicago 
‘00 tons, Public School No. 18, Bronx, New Atlanta Houston Tulsa Los Angeles Toronto 
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"Tuese MODERN MACHINES are of all-steel construction 
and come in various sizes, in capacities from 50 to and including 400 


| 


| 


tons. Convenient adjustments for easy, accurate operation. 


Write for 
Bulletin 315 





MACHINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 











PITTSBURGH, 23, PA. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


Precision made to meet your 
laboratory needs, McDanel 
High Temperature Porcelain 
Specialties are outstanding in 
quality and in performance. 
From the making of the raw 
materials to the final testing 
of the product before ship- 
ment, McDanel Porcelain 
Specialties undergo produc- 
tion control at each step of 
the way. This is your assur- 
ance of long, dependable 
service. 


OTHER McDANEL PRODUCTS 


@ Non-spalling, non-blistering gas tight 
Combustion Tubes @ High Temperature 
Zirco Tubes @ Self Cooling Combustion 
Tubes @ Refractory Porcelain Specialities 
in stock or designed to 
meet your needs. 


York, to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allen. 
town, Pa. 

475 tons, Kreuger brewery addition, Newa k. 
N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, }'a. 

455 tons, sewerage disposal station, Brook]; n, 
to the Elizabeth Iron Works, Elizabe:h, 
NN... J. 

430 tons, Pennsylvania state turnpike, section 
21-B-i, Cumberland county, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

380 tons, state road work, Westchester coun- 
ty, New York, to American Bridge Co,, 
Pittsburgh. 

160 tons, Manor Oak school, New Hyde Park, 
Long Isiand, to unnamed fabricator. 

125 tons, Bell Telephone exchange, tiaddon- 
field, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 

1000 tons, apartment, 11 Riverside Drive, on 
former C, M. Schwab estate, New York 
City; plans being completed by Sylvan Bien, 
architect, that city. 

3500 tons, Uris office building, 57th street and 
Madison avenue, New York; early award 
expected. 

1400 tons, 19 story apartment, Fiftn avenue 
and East 73rd street; pending. 

1300 tons, Uris office building, 60th street and 
Madison avenue; Sam Miskoff, that city, 
general contractor, 

1275 tons, Bureau of Roads bridge near 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho; Paul Jarvis Ince., 
Seattle, low $871,155 and recommended for 
award. 

1200 tons, housing project, South Boston, 
Mass.; M. S. Kelliher Co., Boston, low on 
general contract. 

850 tons, bascule state bridge, Seabright, N. J.; 
Ole Hansen & Sons Inc., Pleasantville, N. J., 
low on general contract. 

775 tons, steel bridge superstructure, continu- 
ous plate girder, S826 feet, U. S. route 2, 
Alburg-North Hero, Vt.; bids Oct. 7, con- 
tractor’s letting, Vermont Department of 
Highways, Montpelier. 

tons, milk station, Supplee-Wills-Jones 
Philadeiphia; general contract awarded 
to McCloskey & Co., that city. 

635 tons, three bridges, Olneyville cutoff, 
Providence, R. I., contract 1; bids in to 
Department of Finance, Division of Pur- 
chases, Franklyn A. Adams, staie  pur- 
chasing agent, Rhode Island. 

500 tons, apartment, Shubin Co., Philadelphia; 
bids Sept. 26. 

450 tons, estimated, sewage treatment plant, 
Nut Island, off Quincy, Mass, 

300 or more, taintor valves operating ma- 
chinery, ete., McNary dam, Oregon state; 
Northwest Marine Iron Works, Portland, 
Oreg., low $88,951, alternative $72,755. 

210 tons, Labor Union Health Center, Phila- 
delphia, project revived, with S. 8S. Yellin, 
that city, low on general contract. 

Unstated, transformer circuit takeoff, Hungry 
Horse dam, Montana; roof and deck, filter 
house Coulee dam; galvanized circuit towers, 
Columbia Basin project; gate hoists and 
appurtenances, Missouri river basin project; 
bids soon to Bureau of Reclamation, Den- 
ver 

Unstated, foundations and galvanized towers 
and equipment, LaGrande - Tacoma 115 - kv 
transmission line; bids to Tacoma, Wash., 
Oct. 3. 

Unstated, 375-foot overpass, Gallatin county, 
Mont., and 250-foot overpass, Glacier 
county; bids in to State Highway Commis- 
sion, Helena, Sept. 22. 

Unstated tonnage, $1 m‘llion Episcopal Sister- 
hood of St. Mary’s, Bayside, Long Island; 
general contract awarded to William L. 
Crow Construction Co., New York. 

Unstated, 250-foot steel girder Sammamish 
river span; bids soon to county commission- 
ers, Seattle. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 

300 tons or more, school at Bellingham, 

Wash., Branchflower processing plant, 

Seattle, water and sewer systems, Ladd 


STEEL 








On thousands of applications in every field of manufacture, stepless 
variable speed operation assures exactly the right speed for every 
operation . . . for every operator . . . the right speeds for each 
change in the consistency or shape of the material being processed. 
Such variable speed operation pays off in higher rates of production, 
a more uniform better quality product and more efficient perform- 
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make a on 
good job better 


Master Speedrangers provide this infinitely variable speed in af all- 


enue 


metal, mechanical variable speed unit whose compactness and durability 


and 
city, 


are extra features to help you make a good job better. And nowhere 
ne. else will you find variable speed drives that are so flexible, so easily 
adaptable and in such a wide range of types and sizes. 

elm -S Colilel Mele) Mol Min-Macliice)i(-temae) til purge shown below. The 


Speedranger, on the drive unit incorporates an explosion proof motor, 





a variable speed unit and a gear reduction . . . all standard Master 
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units that easily combine into one compact, integral power package. 
This provides exactly the right speed, the right features, in a unit - 
that you can mount right where you want it. 
Probably you will not need this same combination of features. 
However, the next time you need a drive for material processing, 
‘ handling, and conveying equipment; mixers and agitators; welding- 
: positioners; machine tool drives; testing and calibrating equipment 


... fo name only a féw . . . see what a really remarkable job Master ‘ 


ELECTRIC 


MOTOR 


Speedrangers can do for you. Write for Data 7525, 


new twenty-four page booklet on Speedrangers. 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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especially when you use ZA 


SPEEDRANGERS 
































Lifts coal, lowers cost, with TIMKEN’ 
bearings in crosshead and top block 


block sheaves of their 84 cu. ft. 
coal bucket on Timken® tapered roll- 
er bearings, Industrial Brownhoist 
Corporation insures trouble-free 
operation, minimum lubrication and 
maintenance. The sheaves turn freely, 
frictionlessly under the heaviest loads; 
sliding of the cable, with resulting 
wear, is eliminated. 


B: mounting the crosshead and top 


With Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings, close-fitting closures can be 
used to retain lubricants and keep 
out dirt. True rolling motion and 


incredibly smooth surface finish 
enable Timken bearings to operate 
with negligible friction. Their tapered 
construction carries any combination 
of radial and thrust loads. 

Timken bearings have extra load- 
carrying capacity due to the line con- 
tact between rolls and races. They’re 
made from Timken fine alloy steel, 
and normally last the life of the ma- 
chine in which they are used. 

Over the years, the dependable 
performance of Timken bearings 
have made Timken-equipped prod- 








DESIGN LEADERSHIP 


The first Timken tapered roller bear- 
ing was produced about 1898. Since 
then the one-piece multiple perforated 
cage, wide area contact between roll 
ends and ribs, and other important 
tapered roller bearing improvements 
have been introduced by The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company. 

The Timken Company leads in: 1. 
advanced design; 2. precision manu- 
facture; 3. rigid quality control; 4. | 
special analysis steels. 
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TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


ucts first choice throughout industry. 
They add a valuable sales feature— 
build greater acceptance for your 
product among customers. When 
you specify tapered roller bearings, 
specify ““Timken”. And when buying 
new equipment, always look for the 
trade-mark “Timken” on the bear- 
ings. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: ‘““TIMROSCO”. 


This symbol on a product means 
its bearings are the best. 
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NOT JUST A BALL“) NOT JUST A ROLLER © THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER “> BEARING TAKES RADIAL) AND THRUST —-())~- LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION f : 
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